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ADVERT  I  S  E  M  £  N  T. 


*  I  ^HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
^  dependent  on  the  Britifh  Crc^wn, 
which  Englifhmen  know  lefs  of  than 
Ireland ;  and  yet  it  may  fafely  be 
affirmed,  there  is  none  which  has  a 
fairer  and  a  ftronger  claim  to  their 
attention. 

If  civilization  has  not  there  been 
carried  to  that  degree  of  perfedion, 
which  it  has  attained  in  England; — 
if  commerce  does  not  flourifh  ; — if 
manufadlures  do  not  thrive; — ifagri-. 
culture  be  yet  in  a  rude  ftate  ; — if 
a  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  emigration 
prevails ; — in  a  word,  if  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  iflands  has 
A  z  not 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

not  been  produdive  of  the  greateft 
mutual  advantages,  it  can  only  be 
imputed  to  a  general  want  of  in- 
formation, and  to  thofe  miftaken 
politics,  which  have,  inconfequence, 
influenced  the  councils  of  this  na- 
tion. 


But  the  time  feems  to  be  ap- 
proaching, when  the  value  of  Ireland 
will  be  better  underftood,  and  when 
the  maxims,  on  which  it  is  now  go- 
verned, will  be  found  to  be  too  nar- 
row, it  not  illiberal.  To  haften 
that  period  is  the  defign  of  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  and  the  favourite  po~ 
litical  wifh  of  the  Writer, 


London, 
May  i4j  1777. 


Willi  IWinHM'Ull  r 
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95,  7,  Dele    for   a  borough. 
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Philofophical  Survey,  &Co 

LETTER    I. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,         Dublin,  July  i^th,  1773. 

ON  the  2d  inftant,  I  landed  on  George's 
Qpay  in  Dublin,  after  a  paffage  of 
near  thirty  hours,  which  is  fometimes  made 
in  eight,  and  generally  in  lefs  than  twelve. 
The  fea  was  fo  calm,  that  though  we  went 
aboard  at  feven  in  the  morning,  darknefs 
only  made  us  lofe  fight  of  the  Head.  Be- 
fore night  I  grew  fickifh,  and  therefore  re- 
tired to  my  bed  j  but  for  the  laft  feven  or 
eight  hours,  I  was  free  from  every  com- 
plaint except  hunger,  which  I  felt  more 
keenly  than  I  had  done  for  fome  years  be- 
fore. This  I  confidered  as  a  good  omen  5 
and  my  health,  I  truft,  is  verging  towards  a 
re-eftabliftiment,  by  following  your  judi- 
cious advice. 

B  The 
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The  fun  fhone  bright  as  we  entered  the 
bay  of  Dublin ;    which   was  beyond  com- 
parifon  the  fineft  view  I  had  ever  feen.     It 
is  a  fpacious  amphitheatre,  bounded  moftly 
by  a  high  fliore.     The  country  all  round  is 
fpangted   with  white    villas,   which    being 
then  highly  burnifhed  by  the  fun,  had  a 
glorious   effed.     The  city   is   not  feen  to 
advantage  from  the  water,  yet  the  landfkip 
was  upon   the   whole  highly  pidurefquc; 
being  horizoned  in  fome  places  by  moun- 
tains, exactly  conical,  called  the  Sugar-loaf 
Hills.     I    am    perfuaded   you   would    not 
grudge  a  journey  hither  fof  this  fingle  pro- 
pped.    It  muft,  however,  be  ow^ned,  that 
the  full  enjoyment  of  it  is  precarious,  fince 
it  depends  on  a  number  of  circumftances, 
"which  cati  feldom  concur,   as  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  and  the 
clearnefs   of  the  iky,   when  you  enter  the 
bay ;  and  above  all,  a  freedom  from  pain. 

The  magnitude  of  this  city  is  much 
greater  than  I  imagined  ;  I  conclude  it  to  be 
nearer  a  fourth,  than  a  fifth  of  that  of  Lon- 
don. Viewing  it  from  any  of  its  towers,  it 
feems  to  be  more ;  but  from  walking  the 
ftreets,  I  fhould  take  it  to  be  lefs.  To  corredl 
thefe  contrary  impreffions  of  fenfe,  fome  cer- 
tain 
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tain  ftandard  is  liecefTary.  I  have  reduced 
Sayer's  pocket-map  of  London,  and  a  map  of 
Dublin,  prefixed  to  its  Diredory,  to  the 
fame  fcale,  and  from  thence  it  appears,  that 
Dublin  is  half  as  long  as  London  ;  if  there- 
fore their  figures  were  fimilar,  the  latter 
would  be  exadly  four  times  larger  than  the 
former;  but  London  is  more  protended  in 
length,  Dublin  being  nearly  circular.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  compenfate  for  the  dif- 
fimilarity  of  figures,  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  ground  unoccupied  by  houfes  in 
the  map  of  Dublin,  than  in  that  of  London. 

In  the  year  1754,  the  return  of  houfes 
in  this  city  was  12,857^  ^"^  ^^  1766)  it  was 
13,194:  fo  that  however  rapidly  it  may 
have  increafed  fince,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it 
to  have  above  13,500  houfes  at  this  day, 
which  falls  far  fhort  of  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  houfes  in  London.  Yet  I  fhould 
think  there  is  not  fuch  a  difproportion  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  fmce,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Price,  *'  651,580  are  very  pro- 
bably much  greater^  but  cannot  be  lefs, 
than  the  true  number  of  inhabitants  in 
London." 

In  the  year   1731,   the  numbers  of  each 

houfe  were  carefully  taken  by  Dr.  Tifdal, 

B  2  in 
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in  two  parishes  within  the  city,  and  two  in 
the  fuburbs  of  Dublin;  from  which  he 
computed,  at  a  medium,  1 2  r'z-  to  each  houfe ; 
adding,  that  feventy  perfons  have  been 
known  to  live  in  one  houfe.  In  this  refpeit, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Dublin  refembles  the  an- 
tient  ftate  of  London.  For  you  know  that 
the  annual  chriftenings  and  burials,  in  the 
ninety-feven  parifhes  within  the  walls,  have 
been  reduced  at  leaft  to  one  half  within  a 
century ;  formerly,  feveral  families  were 
crowded  together,  and  thofe  clafTes  of  men, 
who  contented  themfelves  with  one  houfe, 
muft  now  have  two. 

We  may  then  fuppofe  that  the  number 
of  families  is  near  double  the  number  of 
boufes,  and  reckoning  fix  to  a  family,  or 
twelve  to  a  houfe,  the're  will  be  above 
i6o,coo  fouls  in  Dublin  j  but  fay  five  to  a 
family,  and  the  number  will  be  135,000. 
The  general  computation  here,  is  1 50,000  j 
but  they,  who  allow  but  four  and  a  half  to 
a  houfe,  will  fay,  that,  inftead  of  being 
under,  I  am  far  above  the  truth.  Let  it 
however  be  confidered,  that  I  go  not  upon 
mere  technical  calculation ;  I  have  one 
grand  datum,  the  adual  numbers  in  four 
parifhes. 

Though 
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Though  the  bills  of  mortality  kept  here 
are  not  without  their  ufes,  yet  from  them 
alone,  we  can  form  no  juft  eftimate  of  the 
numbers  at  large.  A  vaft  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  papifts  •  and  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  the  diffenters  are  not  the  leafl 
numerous  -,  confequently,  the  children  of 
all,  except  thofe  of  the  eftablifhment,  being 
baptifed  privately,  the  chriftenings  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  regiftered  regularly ;  and 
the  Roman  catholics  burying  in  old  ceme- 
teries without  the  city,  their  numbers  can- 
not be  afcertained  in  the  bills. 

Dublin  is  feen  to  great  advantage  from 
any  of  its  fteeples,  the  blue  flating  having  a 
finer  effedl  than  you  can  imagine.  The 
beft  view  of  it  that  I  have  had  from 
its  environs,  was  from  the  Phoenix 
Park.  This  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  Dublin, 
but  much  more  extenfive  than  that  of 
London ;  and  would  be  exquifitely  beau- 
tiful, if  dreffed  and  planted  ;  but,  ex- 
cept fome  thorns,  and  the  clumps  of  elm 
planted  by  lord  Chefterfield  in  1745,  there 
are  very  few  trees  upon  it.  Whence  it  got 
the  name  of  Phoenix  I  cannot  learn  ;  how- 
ever,  his   lordfhip,    in    conformity  to    the 

name. 
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name,  raifed  in  one  part  of  it  a  handfome 
column  of  free  ftone,  fluted,  with  a  phoenix 
at  top,  expiring  in  a  blaze.  The  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  die  informs  you  that  he  ere6ted 
the  column,  and  embellifhed  the  park,  at 
his  own  expence,  for  the  recreation  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin.  His  name  is  ftill  held 
in  veneration  among  them. 

The  bulk  of  this  city  is  like  the  worft 
parts  of  St.  Giles's ;  but  the  new  ftreets  are 
juft  as  good  as  ours.  They  have  finifhed 
onefideof  afquare,  called  Merion's  Square, 
in  a  very  elegant  ftyle.  Near  it  is  a  fquare 
called  Stephen's  Green,  round  which  is  a 
gravel  walk  of  near  a  mile  :  here,  genteel 
company  walk  in  the  evenings,  and  on 
Sundays,  after  two  o'clock,  as  with  us  in 
St.  James's  Park.  This  fquare  has  fomc 
grand  houfes,  and  is  in  general  well  built. 
The  great  inequality  of  the  houfes  inftead 
of  diminifhing,  does,  in  my  opinion,  add  to 
its  beauty.  The  fituation  is  cheerful,  and 
the  buildings  around  it  multiply  very  faft. 

Almoil:  all  the  tolerable  houfes, and  ftreets, 
have  been  built  within  forty  years.  Since 
the  year  1685,  the  increafe  has  been 
amazing.     Sir  William  Petty  relates,   that 

there 
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there  were  then  but  6,400  houfes  ^  it 
muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  Sir 
William  varies  prodigioufly  in  his  ac- 
counts :  "  Memorandum,  fays  he,  that 
in  Dubhn,  where  there  are  but  four 
thoufand  families,  there  are  1,271  ale- 
houfes  and  brewhoufes ;"  near  a  third  of 
the  whole :  yet,  in  other  places^  he  fays, 
there  are  near  7000  families. 

The  quays  of  Dublin  are  its  principal 
beauty  j  they  lie  on  each  fide  the  river, 
which  is  banked,  and  walled  in,  the 
whole  length  of  the  city ;  and  at  the  breadth 
of  a  wide  ftreet  from  the  river  on  each  lide^ 
the  houfes  are  built  fronting  each  other, 
which  bas  a  grand  effed.  When  thefc 
quays  are  paved  like  the  flreets  of  London, 
we  fhall  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
them. 

The  LifFey  runs  for  about  two  miles 
almoft  ftraight  through  the  city,  and  over 
it  are  thrown  five  bridges  j  two  of  which, 
EfTex  and  Qpeen's  Bridges,  are  newly  built. 
The  former,  has  raifed  foot-paths,  alcoves, 
and  baluftrades,  like  Weftminfter  j  the  lat- 
ter, is  exceedingly  neat,  and  like  the  other, 
of  ^  white  Hone,  coarfe  but  hard,  wliich  is 

found 
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found  near  the  city.     The  remaining  three 
are  as  poor  ftrudlures  as  you  can  conceive. 

EfTex  Bridge  fronts  Capel-ftreet,  one  of 
the  largeft  in  town,  to  the  north,  and  Par- 
liament-ftreet,  a  new  and  exceedingly  neat 
trading  fireet,  to  the  fouth  :  at  the  end  of 
which, is  nearly  finifhed  an  Exchange, a  moft 
elegant  ftrudure,  which  does  the  merchants 
who  conduced  the  building  of  it  great 
honour;  the  expence  being  moftly  defrayed 
by  lotteries.  The  whole  is  of  white  ftone, 
richly  embellifhed  with  femicolumns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  a  cupola,  and  other  or- 
naments. 

Near  this,  on  a  little  eminence,  ftands  his 
Majefty's  caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  chief 
governor ;  confiding  of  two  large  courts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  caftle-yard  :  In 
the  lower  is  the  treafury,  and  fome  other 
public  offices.  Though  there  is  little  gran- 
deur in  the  appearance  of  either,  yet,  upon 
ttie  whole,  this  caftle  is  far  fuperior  to  the 
palace  of  St.  James's,  in  the  exterior,  as 
well  as  in  the  fize,  and  elegance  of  the 
rooms  within.  Over  the  gates,  leading  to 
the  upper  yard,  are  two  handfome  ftatues, 
one  of  Juftice,  the  other  of  Fortitude ;  thefe, 

with 
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with  an  equeftrian  ftatute  of  William  III. 
in  College  Green,  another  of  George  II. 
in  the  centre  of  Stephen's  Green,  and  a  third 
of  George  I.  in  the  Mayoralty  Garden, 
make  up  the  fum  total  of  the  ftatuary,  I 
could  either  fee  or  hear  of,  in  Dublin  ;  unlefs 
we  reckon  the  two  upon  the  Tholfel  (the 
Guildhall  of  Dublin)  which  I  don't  know 
"whether  to  call  monarehs  or  lord  mayors. 

But  to  exped  many  works  of  the  fine 
arts  in  a  country,  but  juft  recovering  from 
an  almoft  uninterrupted  warfare  of  near  fix 
hundred  years,  would  be  to  look  for  the 
ripe  fruits  of  autumn  in  the  lap  of  fpring. 
Even  London  cannot  boaft  of  many,  confi- 
dering  its  mighty  opulence.  A  fingle 
church,  on  the  continent,  is  fometimes  de- 
corated with  more  ftatues,  than  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  greateft  city  of  Europe. 

There  are  but  few  public  buildings  here 
of  any  note  ;  fome,  however,  there  are. 
The  parliament-houfe  is  truly  a  moft  au- 
guft  pile,  and  admirably  conftruded  in  all 
its  parts.  The  houfe  of  lords  is  beautiful  ^ 
the  houfe  of.  commons  capacious  and  con- 
venient.     The  front   is  a  grand  portico, 

in 
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inform  of  the  Greek  H,  fupported  by  Ipfty 
columns  of  Portland  ftone  ;  behind  thi$, 
and  over  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  raifed 
an  oblate  dome,  which  not  appearing  from 
the  ftreet,  gives  a  heavinefs  to  the  perfpec- 
tive,  and  the  want  of  ftatues  over  the  por- 
tico increafes  it ;  but,  could  it  be  viewed 
in  its  geometrical  elevation,  it  would  appear 
a  very  light  ftrudure. 

Near  the  parliaraent-houfe  Hands  the  uni- 
verfity,  confifting  of  two  fquares  ;  in  the 
whole  of  which  are  thirty-three  buildings, 
of  eight  rooms  each.  Three  fides  of  the 
farther  fquare  are  of  brick,  the  fourth  is  a 
moft  fuperb  library,  which,  being  built  of 
very  badftone,  is  unfortunately  mouldering 
away.  The  infide  is,  at  once,  beautiful,  com- 
modious, and  magnificent;  embelliflied  with 
the  bufts  of  feveral  antient  and  modern 
worthies.  A  great  part  of  the  books  on  one 
Ude  were  colled^ed  by  archbifhop  Ufher, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this 
body,  and  without  comparifon  the  mod 
learned  man  it  ever  produced.  The  remain- 
der on  the  fame  fide  were  the  bequeft  of  a 
Dr.  Gilbert,  who,  it  is  faid,  colleOed  them 
for  the  purpofe  to  which  they  are  now  ap- 
plied. 
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plied.  Since  his  time,  which  is  above  forty 
years,  their  number  has  not  been  much  in- 
creafed,  though  there  are  many  vacant 
fhelves  on  the  other  fide.  Of  courfe  the 
modern  publications  in  this  library  are  very 
few  ;  yet  I  am  told  there  is  a  fufficient  fund 
for  purchafing  every  thing  that  comes  out. 

If  this  be  true,  there  is  fome  ground  for 
the  feverity  of  the  following  little  epigram, 
written  upon  the  rebuilding  the  front  of 
the  college  : 

Our  Alma  mater,   like  a  whore. 

Worn   out   with  age    and  fin. 
Paints,  and  adorns  herfelf  the  more. 

The   more    Ihe   rots  within. 

The  new  fquare,  three  fides  of  which  have 
been  built  within  thefe  twenty  years,  by 
parliamentary  bounty,  and  from  thence, 
called  Parliament  Square,  is  of  hewn 
flone,  of  a  coarfe  grain,  but  fo  hard,  that  it 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  corroding  tooth  of 
Time.  The  front  of  it  next  the  city,  is 
ornamented  with  pilafters,  feftoons,  &c. 
but  upon  the  whole  there  is  nothing  very 
ftriking  in  its  appearance. 

The 
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The  provoft's  houfe,  in  the  fame  h'ne, 
has  an  elegant  httle  front,  entirely  of 
Portland  ftone  ;  yet  altogether  I  cannot  fay 
that  it  pleafes  my  eye.  It  is  a  clofe 
copy  of  a  houfe  in  London,  one  fide  of 
which  looks  into  Cork  Street,  and  the 
other  into  Burlington  Street  ;  but  the 
archited,  like  other  fervile  imitators,  not 
knowing  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  origi- 
nal, nor  confidering  that  its  depth,  which 
exceeded  its  length,  was  fcreened  at  both 
ends  bv  the  contiguous  houfes,  left  the  end 
of  ihis  naked  and  unadorned,  without  even 
a  range  of  windows  to  interrupt  the  defor- 
mity J  fo  thatj  feen  diagonally  from  College 
Green,  it  produces  a  mod  aukward  eifec^; 
for  the  facade  and  gable,  though  joined 
together,  are  evidently  not  of  a  piece. 

The  chapel  is  as  mean  a  ftrudure  as  you 
can  conceive  ;  deftitute  of  monumental  de- 
coration within,  it  is  no  better  than  a  Welfli 
church  without.  The  old  hall,  where  college 
exercifes  are  performed,  is  in  the  fime  range, 
and  built  in  the  fame  ftyle.  The  new  hall, 
indeed,  where  they  dine,  is  a  fair  and  large 
room. 

In    their    mufeum   are   but    few   objeds 
which  could  long  detain  your  curiofity,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax,  reprefenting 
females  in  every  ftate  of  pregnancy.  They 
are  done  upon  real  Ikeletons,  and  are  the 
labours  of  almoft  the  whole  life  of  a  French 
artift.  You  may  remember  they  were  ex- 
hibited feveral  years  ago  in  London.  My 
Lord  Shelburne  purchafed  them,  a-nd  made 
a  prefent  of  them  to  this  univerfity. 

The  number  of  ftudents  is  very  variable ; 
it  is  faid  tofludtuate  upon  the  tide  of  peace 
and  war.  About  forty  years  ago,  the  num- 
bers were  pretty  nearly  the  fame  they  are 
now,  that  is  about  400.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  war,  the  numbers  upon  their  books 
were  lefs  than  300.  And  fo  few  went  into 
the  miniflry  at  that  period,  that  curates 
were  wanting  for  the  fervice  of  country  pa- 
rifhes.  It  was  therefore  judged  expedient 
to  ordain  upon  Scotch  degrees,  v/hich  are 
obtained  for  the  attendance  of  as  many 
months,  as  years  in  England  or  Ireland. 
At  prefent,  few  gentlemen  of  fortune  who 
have  not  either  the  advowfon  of  a  living  ia 
their  family,  or  fome  peculiar  epifcopal  or 
parliamentary  connedlion,  chufe  to  dedi- 
cate their  fons  to  the  church  j  as  the  edu- 
cation is  too  expqnlive  for  a  curacy  of  fifty 

pounds 
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pounds  a  year.  Yet,  they  tell  you,  thefe 
few  years  of  peace  have  produced  fuch  a 
redundancy  of  candidates  for  orders,  that 
a  nomination  is  not  procured, without  fome 
difficulty. 

As  this  feminary  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Qpeen  Elizabeth,  you  will  be 
aftonifhed  to  hear  that  they  have  neither 
Hatue,  buft,  nor  pidure  of  their  benefac- 
trefs.  The  original  foundation  confifted 
of  a  provoft,  three  fellows,  and  three 
fcholars ;  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  augmented  to  twenty-two  fellows, 
feventy  fcholars,  and  thirty  fizers.  Of 
the  fellows,  feven  are  called  feniors,  and 
in  them  is  lodged  the  government  of  the 
whole  body,  fubjed  neverthelefs  to  the 
provoft's  controul,  without, whofe  confent, 
as  fovereign,  no  ad  of  theirs  is  valid.  The 
other  fifteen  are  of  courfe  called  juniors. 
By  their  {landing  they  become  feniors,  and' 
confequently  there  is  no  incentive  to  emu- 
lation among  them  :  the  inftrudion  of  the 
youth,  both  in  humanity  and  the  arts,  falls 
within  their  province. 

The  fcholars  are  eleded  at   three   years 
Handing,     according   to    their   proficiency 

in 
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in  the  claflics,  by  a  majority  of  the  feven 
feniors,  and  hold  their  fcholarfhips  only 
for  four  years  ;  that  is,  till  the  ftanding  of 
mafter  of  arts.  The  fellows  are  eligible, 
at  the  beginning  of  any  Trinity  term,  after 
they  have  obtained  a  batchelor's  degree,  by 
the  majority  of  ieniors  alfo,  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  learned  languages,  hiftory, 
logic,  and  the  fciences.  But  though  all 
the  feven  fhould  agree  in  the  choice  of  both 
fcholars  and  fellows,  the  provoft  can  chufe 
whatever  candidate  he  will,  without  a  con- 
curring voice  :  this  mode  of  eledion,  they 
call  nomination.  The  prerogative,  however, 
is  but  rarely  exercifed. 

The  fellows  hold  their  places,  whife 
they  chufe  to  live  unmarried  ;  the  income 
of  a  fenior  fellow  is  fuppofed  to  be,  com- 
munibus  annis^  above  feven  hundred  pounds; 
but,  as  it  depends  upon  the  renewal  of  leafes, 
it  is  uncertain.  The  emoluments  of  the 
junior  fellows  are  their  commons,  and  forty 
pounds  a  year,  befides  le6lure{hips,  which 
together  amount  to  a  hundred  :  and  if  they 
be  induftrious  and  popular,  they  get  io 
many  pupils,  that  fome  of  them  have  very 
iarge  incomes.  The  provoftfliip  is  fup- 
pofed 
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pofed  to  be    worth    near    three    thoufan^ 
pounds  a  year. 

Among  the  ftudents  are  three  diflin£^ 
ranks,  fellow-commoners,  penfioners,  and 
fizers.  The  firft  are  fo  called  from  dining 
with  the  fellows;  for  which  privilege,  how- 
ever, they  pay  little  more  than  the  pen- 
fioners, who  dine  by  themfelves,  according 
to  their  clafTes.  The  great  difference  is  in 
the  rate  of  tuition;  yet,  as  they  get  degrees 
a  year  fooner  than  penfioners,  there  is, 
upon  the  whole,  little  difference  in  the  ex- 
pence.  The  fizers,  or  fervitors,  pay  nothing 
for  their  board  j  they  carry  up  the  difhes 
to  the  fellows  table,  which  they  attend, 
and  afterwards  dine  upon  what  comes  from 
it.  Thefe  wear  black  gowns,  of  coarfe  fluff, 
without  fleeves.  Penfioners  wear  gowns 
of  the  fame  form,  but  of  fine  fluff,  with 
hanging  fleeves  and  taffels.  Commoners 
wear  gowns  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fluff,  but 
with  fleeves  and  velvet  collars.  Noblemen, 
knights,  and  fons  of  noblemen,  v/ear  gowns 
of  the   fame   fhape  with   commoners,   but 

v;ith  gold  and  filver  taffels. 

» 

Though  I  have  a  deal  more  to  fay  of 
this  great  town,  I  rtiall  at  prefent  lay  dovv'n 

the 
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the  pen  out  of  pure  mercy  to  you ;  for 
though  you  like  travelling  over  fuch 
grounds  as  I  have  carried  you,  yet  I 
imagine  you  would  rather  go  by  fhort 
ftages.     Adieu. 


A 


LETTER    IL 

Dublin. 

FTERtheftate  of  population  giveri 
in  my  laft,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  fur- 
prifed  to  hear,  that  there  are  but  twenty 
parifhes  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  but  con- 
lider  how  few  there  are  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Weftminfter  j  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  feventeen  parifhes  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  outnum- 
ber thofe  of  the  ninety-feven  within,  almoft 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  The 
number  of  parifhes  is  no  certain  index  of 
the  number  of  people,  either  here  of 
there.  A  very  obvious  reafon  prefents  it- 
felf,  why  churches  fhould  be  comparatively 
few,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman  catholics,  and  near  half  the  pro^ 
teftants  are  diffenters. 

C  People 
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People  are  much  divided  about  the  pro^ 
portion  which  proteftants  bear  to  papifts  in 
Dublin.  According  to  fbme  inaccurate  re- 
turns, the  number  of  houles  belonging  to 
each  denomination  is  nearly  equal ;  yet  it  is 
generally  thought,  that  there  are  two  pa- 
pifts for  one  proteftant ;  moil  of  the  poorer 
fort,  and  all  the  fervants,  being  of  the  former 
clafs  ;  and  among  them  chiefly  it  is,  that  fo 
many  families  are  crowded  into  one  houfe. 

Over  and  above  the  parifh  churches,  are 
two  cathedrals,  Chrift  Church  and  St.  Pa- 
trick's ;  both  of  them  mean  Gothic  build- 
ings. There  is,  indeed,  more  elegance  in 
any  one  of  the  fix  churches  in  the  little 
borough  of  Stamford,  than  in  all  the 
churches  of  this  great  city  put  together. 
For  except  in  the  front  of  three  or  four  of 
their  fteeples,  external  embelliHiment  has 
been  little  fludied  •  all  that  feems  to  have 
been  aimed  at,  was  neatncfsj  and  ccxive- 
nience  within.  But  they  are  generally 
deftitute  of  all  monumental  decorations  j 
and,  what  may  feem  extraordinary,  is  very 
true,  they  have  but  one  fet  of  choirifters 
in   the  whole  city ;    which  ierves   in   the 

morning 
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morning  at  one  cathedral,  and  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  other. 

In  the  cathedrals  is  to  be  feen,  whatever 
of  the  monumental  kind  is  worthy  obfer- 
vation.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  choir, 
in  Chrift  Church,  is  a  very  fuperb  monu- 
ment, of  the  Kildare  family,  executed  in 
white  marble.  The  late  Earl,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leinfter,  and  his  fifter,  are  repre- 
fented,  mourning  over  the  body  of  their 
father. 

In  the  nave  is  a  monument  of  lord 
Bowes,  late  high  chancellor  of  Ireland.  It 
reprefents  Juftice,  large  as  life,  in  a  penfive 
attitude,  looking  at  a  medallion,  with  his 
lordfhip's  head  in  relief,  which  fhe  holds  in 
her  hand,  weeping  over  it.  The  thought 
is  a  good  one,  and  well  exprefTed. 

Near  to  this  is  another,  every  way  ele- 
gant, ereded  to  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  Dublin  Society.  Under  his  buft 
ftand  two  boys,  one  pointing  to  a  bajfo  re- 
lievo of  Induftry  and  Agriculture,  the  other 
to  a  reprefentation  of  Minerva,  leading  the 
arts  towards  Hibernia.  Beneath,  on  a  fc- 
micircular  tablet,  is   the  following  infcrip- 

C  2  tion. 
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tion,  written  by  Berkeley,  the  famous  bi- 

fhop  of  Cloyne : 

Memoriaa  Sacra 

THOMiE  PRIOR, 

Viri  fiquis  unquam  alius  de  Patria 

Optime  meriti  •, 

Qui,  cum  prodefiTc  mallet  quam  confpici. 

Nee  in  fenatum  cooptatus. 

Nee  confiliorum  aul£  particeps, 

Nee  ullo  publico  munere  infignituSj 

Rem  tamen  publicam 

Mirificc  auxit  et  ornavit 

Auipiciis,  confiliis,  labore  indefefib; 

Vir  innocuus,  probus,  pius  ; 

Partium  ftudiis  minime  addidlus, 

De  re  familiari  parum  foIicitu=;, 

Cum  civium  commoda  unice  fpedtaret, 

Quicquid  vel  ad  inopiae  levamen, 

Vel  ad  vitae  elegantiam,  facir, 

Quicquid  ad  defidiam  populi  vincendam, 

Aut  ad  bonas  artes  excitandas,  percinet. 

Id  omne  pro  virili  excoluit. 

SOCIETATIS  DUBLINIENSIS 

Auftor,  Inftitutor,  Curator. 

Quae  fecerit 
Pluribus  dicere  haud  refcrt ; 

Qviorfurh 
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Quorium  narrarec  marmor 

Ilia  quae  omnes  norunt  ? 

Ilia  quae  civiiim  animis  infculpta 

Nulla  dies  dclcbit. 

In  St.  Patrick's  the  monaiments-itre  more 
in  number,  but  none  of  fuch  curious  work- 
manfhip;  for,  though  executed  by  the  fime 
hand  with  the  two  laft,  I  cannot  admire 
thofe  malTy  columns  of  Italian  marble  rear- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  late  archbifhop  of 
Dublin  ;  brother  to  a  dodor  Smyth,  who 
has  been  long  at  the  head  of  your  profeffi- 
on  here.  The  epitaph,  you  may  fuppofe, 
is  very  claflical,  when  1  tell  you  it  was 
written  by  Dr.  Lowth,  bi{hop  of  Oxford. 

Oppofite  to  it  is  'a^'plain  monument  of 
Dr.  Marfh,  a  quondam  archbi{hop  of  this 
fee,  who  left  a  nobler  memorial  of  himfelf 
than  ftone,  a  valuable  library  ;  which  te>- 
gether  with  part  of  his  eftate,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  librarian,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  public.  This  library,  which  contains 
fome  curious  manufcripts,  and  many  rare 
hooks,  is  always  open  to  the  ftudious. 

In  the  fame  nave  are  three  infcriptional 
flabs  of  black  marble,  one  to  the  memory 

of 
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of  a  faithful  fervant  of  Swift ;  another  lately 
eredled  to  that  of  Mrs.  Johnfon,  his  Stella ; 
and  the  third  over  himfelf,  with  an  epitaph 
very  expreffive  of  that  habit  of  mind,  which 
his  own  .difappointments,  and  the  opprefll- 
ons  of  his  country,  had  produced.  It  con- 
cludes with  thefe  words,  ubi  fava  indigo 
natio  cor  ulterius  lacerare  nequit. 

In  the  choir  are  feveral  monuments  of  an 
older  date  ^  the  principal  is  that  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Boyle.  In  the  chapter  room,  is  a 
black  flab  over  the  duke  of  Schomberg, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  with 
an  infcription  by  Swift  -,  concluding  with  a 
fevere  ftridure  upon  his  relations,  who 
refufed  to  raife  any  fepulchral  monument 
to  his  name,  plus  potuit  fama  virtutis  apud 
allenos  quavi  fanguinis  proxbnitas  apudfuos. 

Weft  of  the  town,  ftands  the  hofpital  of 
Kilmainham,  anfwering  to  our  Chelfea.  In 
the  building  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
but  the  fjtuation  is  charming,  and  affords 
a  comfortable  retreat  for  time-worn  vete- 
rans. No  wonder  it  was  chofen  for  the 
feat  pi  their  priory,  by  the  knights  temp- 
lars of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 

As 
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As  the  winds  on  this  coaft  are  moftly 
wefterly,  they  are  but  little  annoyed  by 
fmoke  from  the  city,  or  fogs  from  the  fea ; 
the  air  is  fo  pure,  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  might  have  invited  the  gentry 
to  extend  the  town  this  way,  inftead  of 
intercepting  the  merchants  from  the  fea. 
The  hofpital  is  faid  to  furniih  many  in- 
ftances  of  longevity ;  at  prefent  there  are 
three  men  in  it  above  loo,  one  of  whom 
is  1 12. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  ftands 
the  Barrack,  the  largeft  building  in  the 
Britifh  dominions.  It  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 3000  foot,  and  1000  horfe.  The 
whole  is  of  rough  flone,  ornamented  with 
cornices,  and  window  cafes  of  cut  ftone. 
Some  additions  lately  made,  are  not  with- 
out fufficient  elegance  of  archite6lure.  In- 
deed the  new  houfes  of  Dublin  hvq  exceed- 
ingly neat,  and  in  general  highly  finhh.ed 
in  the  infide. 

You  may  conceive  what  the  ftyle  of 
building  was  here  formerly,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  the  manfion-houfe  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  a  brick  houfe  of  two  (lories,  with 
five  windows  of  but  two  panes  breadth  in 

ea<^h. 
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each.  There  are,  however,  fome  magni- 
ficent flrudures  of  modern  date;  the  duke 
of  Leinfter's  is  a  very  auguft  pile,  not  un- 
worthy the  premier  peer  of  any  country. 
By  the  way,  the  family  of  Kildarc  has 
been  longer  ennobled,  than  any  other  now 
in  his  Majefty's  dominions. 

Lord  Charlemont's  cannot  be  called  a 
great  houfe,  but  nothing  can  be  more  ele^ 
gant,  and  the  fituation  is  moft  delightful  ; 
it  ftands  upon  a  little  eminence,  exadly 
fronting  Moffe's  Hofpital,  and  between 
them  lie  thofe  beautiful  gardens,  where 
the  genteel  company  walk  in  fummer  even- 
ings, and  have  concerts  of  vocal  and  in- 
ftrumental  mufic  thrice  a  week.  His  lord- 
fhip  is  not  only  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but 
alfo  a  great  proficient  in  them  ;  his  houfe 
is  of  his  own  planning.  And  I  have  feen, 
at  his  beautiful  gardens  at  Marino,  near 
town,  a  temple  of  his  defign ;  of  which  a 
print  has  been  lately  flruck  off  in  London. 

There  are  two  or  three  houfes  more  of 
hewn  flone  in  Dublin,  but  thofe  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  moft  worthy  notice  ;  and,  upon 
reflection,  it  is  amazing  how  few  of  that 
fort  we  have  even  in  London.     Farewell 
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LETTER     III. 

Dublin. 

T  N  my  laft,  I  mentioned  to  you  MofTe's 
Hofpital ;  which,  I  think,  deferves  par- 
ticular notice,  whether  we  confider  it  as  a 
fpecimen  of  architecture,  or,  as  an  example 
to  prove,  that  every  principle  of  our  nature 
may  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  inte- 
refls  of  humanity. 

As  a  building,  it  is  magnificent,  and,  be- 
ing the  moft  faultlefs  I  ever  beheld,  is  a 
lafting  monument  of  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Cartels,  who  was  alfo  the  defigner  of  the 
duke  of  Leinfter's,  and  the  Parliament 
Houfe.  In  other  refpeds,  the  ftrudlure 
muft  do  eternal  honour  to  the  founder,  Dr. 
Mofle,  a  phyfician  of  this  city  -,  who,  by 
the  mere  effort  of  his  own  genius,  in  de- 
fiance of  avowed  oppofition,  and  contemipt 
of  popular  clamour,  eredted  this  flately 
fabric,  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  lying- 
in-women  ;  the  firft  charity  of  the  kind  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  in  which,  above  10,000 
poor  females  have  been  delivered  within 

twenty 
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twenty  years.  His  only  refources  were  lot- 
teries, and  the  emoluments  arifing  from 
the  concerts  and  gardens.  The  benevo- 
lence of  the  public  was  at  length  awakened  ; 
the  king  gave  ftability  to  the  inftitution  by 
a  charter,  and  parliament  beftowed  a  bounty 
on  the  w^dow  of  him,  who  had  devoted 
his  life  to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The  prefent  mafter  of  this  hofpital, 
is  a  Dodor  Jebb,  a  gentleman  of  fine 
parts  J  whofe  acquaintance,  1  am  fure,  you 
would  be  pleafed  with.  He  tells  me,  that 
except  Ibme  beds  given,  and  endowed  by 
private  donors,  the  fund  for  fupport  of  this 
charity,  is  raifed  from  mufical  entertain- 
ments, and  from  fubfcriptions  to  a  right  of 
walking  in  the  gardens  at  all  times.  They 
have  lately  built  a  large  circular  room,  called 
the  Rotunda,  of  an  area,  as  I  guefs,  about  a 
third  of  that  of  Ranelagh,  but  without  any 
pillar  in  the  centre.  Here  they  have  an 
organ  and  orcheflra  for  concerts,  in  the  wet 
evenings  of  fummer,  and  for  balls  in  win- 
ter. So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  the 
Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and  Pantheon  of 
Dublin. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  it  is  fomething  more  than  all  thefe, 
it  is  a  polite  place  of  public  refort  on  Sun- 
day evenings.  Whether  this  entertain- 
ment be  ftridly  defenfibic,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  I  fhall  not  determine  ;  but, 
if  the  goodnefs  of  the  end  may  in  any  in- 
ftance  be  pleaded  in  juflification  of  the 
means,  I  think  it  may  in  this.  However, 
it  feems  rather  a  matter  of  wonder,  that 
London,  fo  fond  of  amufement,  and  fo 
ready  to  adopt  new  fafhions  of  difTipation, 
has  not  flruck  out  fomething  fimilar,  for 
pafling  thofe  hours,  which  on  fome  people 
fit  fo  heavy;  and  which  may,  after  all,  be 
fpent  in  a  much  uorfe  manner. 

On  thefe  nights,  the  rotunda  and  gar- 
dens are  prodigioufly  crowded,  and  the  price 
of  admillion  being  only  fixpence,  every 
body  goes.  It  would  perhaps  benefit  the 
charity,  if  the  price  were  doubled,  for 
though  it  might  exclude  a  great  many,  it 
would,  I  think,  bring  more  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
the  motley  appearance  gives  an  air  of  free- 
dom ;  for  the  beft  company  attends,  as  well 
as  thofe  to  whom  another  lixpcnce  might 
be  an  objed. 

There 
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There  are  twelve  other  hofpitals  in  Dub- 
lin, of  great  public  utility,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  and  fldlfuUy  attended ;  a  particu- 
lar account  of  thefe,  could  give  little  en- 
tertainment even  to  you  ;  one  thing,  how- 
ever, in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of 
London,  I  muft  remark  to  you  ;  the  phy- 
iicians  and  furgeons  are  not  eleded  by  the 
governors,  as  with  us  ;  but  when  a  va- 
cancy happens,  it  is  filled  up  by  a  majority 
of  the  faculty,  who  belong  to  the  hof- 
pital. 

Almoft  every  parifh  in  the  city  has  fchools, 
fupported  by  charitable  donations,  colleded 
prmcipally  in  the  churches  at  charity  fer- 
mons.  And  to  evince  the  national  huma- 
nity, parliament  grants  an  annual  fum  to  a 
Poor-houfe,  for  receiving,  and  fupporting 
foundlings  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
To  this  houfe,  I  have  been  affured  that 
they  fend  children  even  from  Wales,  and 
the  weftern  coaft  of  England. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dublin  is  no  con- 
temptible city  i  and  we  fhould  rather  won- 
der, that,  confidering  its  limited  trade,  it 
is  as  well  as  it  is,  than  that  it  is  not  better. 
It  muft,    however,  be  acknowledged,  that 

except 
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except  the  new  ftreets,  which  are  paved 
and  flagged  like  thofe  of  London,  it  is  abo- 
minably dirty.  In  this  rainy  weather,  I 
fee  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  others, 
of  the  younger  fort  efpecially,  generally 
booted ;  from  which  I  fuppofe  that  boots 
are  the  ton  here. 

I,  who  you  know  always  fpeak  and  write 
from  prefent  feeling,  cannot  defcribe  to 
you  how  much  1  was  hurt  by  the  naftinefs 
of  thefe  ftreets,  and  by  the  fqualid  ap- 
pearance of  the  canaille.  The  vaft  infe- 
riority of  the  lower  ranks  in  Dublin,  com- 
pared even  with  thofe  of  the  country  towns 
in  England,  is  very  llriking.  Seldom  do 
they  (have,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  but  to 
unmalk  the  traces  of  meagrenefs  and  pe- 
nury. In  a  morning,  before  the  hisjher 
clafles  are  up,  you  would  imagine  that  half 
the  prifons  in  Europe  had  been  opened, 
and  their  contents  emptied  into  this  place. 
What  muft  it  have  been  then,  even  with- 
in three  years,  when  near  2000  wretches, 
much  worfe,  of  courfe,  than  any  now  to 
be  feen,  exercifed  the  unreftrained  trade  of 
begging  ?  I  am  told  that  the  nuifance  was 
rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  you  could  fcarcely 

get 
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get  clear  of  any  (hop  you  entered,  without 
the  contamination  of  either  ulcers  or  ver- 
min, from  the  crowd  of  mendicants,  who 
befet  the  door. 

Dublin,  by  the  bye,  is  indebted  to  one  - 
of  our  countrymen,  a  Do6tor  Woodward, 
who  has  a  deanery  in  the  country,  and  a 
pari(h  in  the  city,  for  its  riddance  of  this 
peft.  He,  with  a  laudable  and  unremit- 
ting perfeverance,  fo  vanquifhed  the  na- 
tional prejudice  on  this  head,  that  he  at 
length  prevailed  to  have  a  poor  bill  pafTed, 
free  from  all  thofe  errors  that  experience 
had  difcovered  in  the  Englifh  poor  laws 

In  London,  one  can  rarely  want  amufe- 
ment,  the  very  flreets  are  an  infexhauflible 
fource  of  it.  There  is  fomething  refrefli- 
ing  in  that  variety  of  cheerful  objedfs, 
which  they  perpetually  exhibit.  There  is 
fuch  a  cleannefs  in  the  flreets,  fuch  a  rich- 
nefs  in  the  (hops,  fuch  a  buflle  of  bufinefs, 
fuch  a  fleeknefs  of  plenty,  fuch  a  face  of 
content,  and  withal,  fuch  an  air  of  plea- 
fure,  as  infufe  the  moft  delicious  fympa- 
thies.  Here,  we  fee  but  little  to  cheer, 
or  exhilarate  refledion,  but  much  to  fadden 
and  deprefs  the  fpirits.     There  is,  indeed, 

a  mo- 
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a  motion,  but  it  is  fuch,  as  when  the  pulfe 
of  life  begins  to  ftagnate,  or  like  that  of 
the  wheel  of  fome  great  machine,  juft  after 
the  power  which  impelled  it,  ceafes  to 
adt.  Here,  to  be  fure,  you  meet  fome 
fplendid  equipages,  and  a  large  fuite  of 
lackeys  after  a  fedan  chair  j  you  fee  a  fair 
range,  or  two,  of  houfes,  and  fome  rich 
(hops  ;  and  you  frequently  meet  faces  fair 
enough  to  make  Circaflia  gaze;  but  all 
thefe  fcarcely  compenfate  for  the  painful 
fexifations  produced  by  the  general  mafs. 

Yet  the  women  fay,  that  the  focial  plea- 
fures  are  more  eafily  obtained  here  than  in 
London.  They  argue,  that  the  Englifh  are 
generally  fo  intent  upon  bufinefs,  that  they 
will  not  fpare  time  for  their  company,  and 
are  confequently  devoid  of  all  fentimental 
attachment ;  that,  matrimony  being  lefs 
the  fafhion  among  them,  they  are  for  ob- 
taining the  favours  of  the  fair,  by  fpeedier 
methods  than  thofe  of  attentions  and  re- 
fpeds,  which,  when  reciprocal,  are  among 
the  choiceft  fweets  of  life;  and  that  pubh'c 
amufements  being  lefs  frequent  here,  do- 
meftic  entertainments  are  more  in  ufe. 
Thefe  are  points  I  toll  not  difpute  with 
J.  the 
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the  ladies,  though  I  am  not  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  their  arguments.  I  cannot 
help  remarking,  however,  that  the  Englifh 
are  not  fo  addided  to  the  bottle,  which  is 
as  great  an  enemy  to  fentiment  and  the 
graces,  as  either  bufinefs  or  pleafure. 

Adhering  ftridly  to  your  advice,  I  arn 
every  day  on  horfeback,  and  find  vaft  be- 
nefit from  it.  At  firft,  I  felt  myfelf  fatigued 
after  riding  ever  fo  little  j  now,  after  re^ 
peatcd  efiTays,  like  half-fledged  birds,  flut- 
tering before  they  fly,  I  make  excurfions  of 
fome  miles,  without  being  weary.  But  the 
roads  near  the  city  are  very  bad,  and  th6 
ftreets  are  fo  flippery,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
have  my  horfe  led  out  of  town. 

Yefterday  I  went  down  the-  North 
Strand,  catching  the  fea-breezes  as  I  rode 
along.  Summer-hill, the  fuburble  ading  to  it, 
aflbrds  one  of  the  mofl:  charming  profpeds  in 
the  world.  Before  you,  is  the  fea,  covered 
with  flfips ;  on  the  left  of  the  bay,  is  a 
country  beautifully  varied,  and  fufliciently 
dreflTed  by  art,  to  enrich  the  landfkip ;  to 
the  right,  the  conical  mountains  of  Wick- 
low  terminate  your  view.     The  river  Liffy, 

and 
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and  part  of  the  city  compofe  the  fore-ground 
of  this  exquifite  piece. 

Summerhiil,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of 
the  fituation,  as  purity  of  the  air,  is  be- 
come the  refidence  of  feveral  perfons  of 
fortune.  I  was  led  to  it  a  few  days  11  nee, 
to  fee  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  colledions 
of  pidures,  I  have  almoft  any  where  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  you  will  be  the  more  furprifed 
when  I  tell  you,  that  they  are  all  copies ; 
but  they  are  copies  of  a  very  peculiar  fort. 
One  of  them  taken  from  the  Galatea  of 
Raphael,  they  now  confider  as  an  original ; 
the  original  being  almoft  defaced.  They 
were  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  who, 
during  a  long  refidence  at  Rome,  had  them 
painted  by  Albano,  and  others,  the  beft 
mafters,  from  the  chef  d'oeuvres  in  that  * 
imperial  city. 

I  have  feen  another  colledion  here,  far 
more  valuable,  as  compofed  of  originals 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Stewart,  whofe  fon  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  lord  Hertford ; 
among  them  is  a  capital  piece,  of  Chrift  in 
the  manger,  by  Rubens. 

D  Though 
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Though  an  amateur  of  the  fine  arts, 
I  cannot  think  that  catalogues  of  pic- 
tures are  either  worth  your  reading,  or 
my  writing,  efpecially  as  they  are  not  the 
produdions  of  this  country.  You,  I  know, 
will  be  better  pleafed  with  pictures  of  life 
and  manners ;  and  were  I  a  moral  painter, 
1  fhould  be  glad  to  gratify  you.  A  fketch, 
however,  I  fhall  attempt  of  the  quondam 
owner  of  the  former  colledion,  which,  if 
highly  finifhed,  would  exhibit  a  very  extra- 
ordinary pidure  of  human  nature. 

Born  to  a  good  eftate,  after  receiving  the 
beft  education  this  kingdom  could  give,  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  ^  but  Rome  had 
fuch  attractions,  that  t  became  his  home  for 
feveral  years.  There  he  engaged  in  fuch 
'connedions,  as  rendered  him  for  ever  after 
eftranged  to  his  native  country,  and  enthu- 
fiaflically  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
whofe  interefls  he  not  only  maintained  in 
converfation,  but  fupported  by  his  purfe. 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  too  re- 
fined, perhaps,  by  Italian  virtuqfojhip, 
for  the  relilh  of  his  country  neighbours, 
he  avoided  their  company,  though  fond 
of  fociety,  and  confefledly  one  of  the 
fined    gentlemen    in    the    kingdom.     He 

there- 
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therefore  found  himfelf  unable  to  take 
that  lead,  to  which  his  large  fortune,  and 
high  accomplifhments,  gave  him  fuch  juft 
pretenfions ;  his  eflate  too  lying  in  one  of 
thofe  northern  counties,  where  whiggifm 
was  prevalent,  he  became  at  length  almoft 
fequeftered  from  the  world :  his  table  was 
frequented  by  few,  except  mere  toad-eaters, 
though  he  lived  in  a  ftyle  of  magnificence  till 
then  unknown  in  that  country. 

But  his  ruling  attachment  marked  every 
adion  of  his  life.  He  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  a  borough,  but  would  not 
take  his  feat  for  feveral  years,  to  avoid 
taking  the  oaths ;  till  at  length  a  rule  of 
the  houfe,  pointing  at  him,  was  made,  that 
w^hoever  did  not  take  their  feats  before  a 
certain  day,  fhould  be  expelled. 

Inftead  of  following  nature,  in  orna- 
menting his  demefne,  he  took  up  the 
whimfical  thought  of  cutting  it  into  the 
form  of  a  thiftle.  I  have  it  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  has  often  feen  the  park,  that  he 
cut  a  deep  and  wide  trench,  of  a  mile  in 
circumference  for  the  bulb  of  the  flower^ 
with  double  ramparts  from  thence,  form- 
ing the  petals,  with  clumps  of  trees  re- 
prefenting  the  down;  the  avenue  to  his 
D  2  houfe 
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houfe  was  for  the  ftalk,  and  the  feveral 
fields  branching  from  thence,  and  from^ 
each  other,  dehneated  the  leaves.  This 
indeed  was  madnefs,  but  you  mufl  allow 
there  was  method  in  it. 

To  the  famous  Dr.  King  of  Oxford, 
he  committed  the  education  of  his  fon  j 
who,  inftead  of  imbibing  from  his  tutor, 
the  principles  of  his  father,  became  an  ad- 
mired charader  in  the  court  of  England;, 
which  ib  enraged  his  unnatural  parent, 
that  he  withdrew  that  fcanty  maintenance 
he  had  before  allowed  him.  What  could  the- 
young  man  do  ?  He  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quifh  for  ever  all  title  to  an  eftate  of  above 
4000/.  a  year,  for  an  annuity  of  about 
800  /.  This  tranfadion  fo  crufhed  his  fpi- 
rits,  that  he  foon  after  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

The  old  gentleman  had  three  daughters 
of  diftinguilhed  accomplifhments.  The  firfl 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  had  ufked,  and 
had  been  refufed,  their  hands  ;  for  no  rea- 
fon  that  could  be  difcovered,  but  that  the 
political  principles  of  the  fu iters  were  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  Mr.  M e.  The  eldefl 

at  length  liftened  to  the  addreffes  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  everv  refped  her  equal,  a  knight 

of 
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of  a  fhire,  and  of  a  moft  refpedable  cha- 
radler ;  whofc  only  fault  was,  that  he  was 
defcended  of  an  old  whig  family.  From 
that  inftant  the  father  difclaimed  her  as  a 
child,  and  fettled  his  ellate  upon  one  of 
his  younger  daughters,  who  had  iffue.  Here 
you'll  fay  there  was  no  great  harm  done, 
but  mark  the  fequel. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  M e 

lived  a  Mr.  St 1,  an  old  batchelor   of 

fmall  fortune  derived  from  his  anceftor, 
who  fettled  there  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
to  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  near 
kinfman.  This  gentleman  did  not  fail  to 
pay  his  conftant  affiduities,  during  the  laft 
years  of  Mr.  M — — e's  life ;  and  had  the 
good,  or  rather  indeed  ill  fortune,  to  in- 
finuate  himfclf  thoroughly  into  his  good 
graces.  It  became  the  eftablifhed  opinion 
of  this  now  doating   old    man,    that   Mr. 

S 1  was  the  next  rightful   heir  to   the 

crown  of  England,  failing  the  Pretender 
and  his  iffue.  Accordingly,  about  fix  weeks 
before  his  death,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  being  attacked  by  a  palfy,  which 
would  have  injured  an  underftanding  even 
hitherto  unimpaired,  he  altered  his  will  in 

favour  of  Mr.  S 1,   and  difinherited  ail 

his  own  children  and  grandchildren. 

The 
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The  heirs  at  law,  however,  did  not  ac-? 
quiefce  under  this  teftament,  fo  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  common 
feehngs  of  humanity.  They  Htigated  it 
under  the  plea  of  an  unfound  mind  in  the 
teftator,  and  of  undue  influence  in  the  le- 
gatee. They  had,  indeed,  no  other  ^  for 
the  heir  had  ufed  every  precaution,  that 
the  will  fhould  be  drawn,  and  perfeded, 
according  to  all  due  folemnities  and  legal 
formalities.  Chancery  fent  it  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  in  the  King's  Bench. 

After  a  trial  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
jurors  divided  in  opinion,  eight  being  for 
the  will,  and  four  againft  itj  a  juror  was 
therefore  withdrawn,  and  confequently 
there  was  then  no  iffuc.  In  a  few  terms 
after,  it  was  decided  by  the  fame  judges, 
and  another  jury,  v/ho  were  unanimous 
againft  the  will.  And  thus,  for  once, 
triumphed  over  the  vain  ordinances  of 
man,  that  eternal  law  of  nature,  which  is 
the  law  of  God.     I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    IV. 

Dublin, 

T  AM  growing  very  fond  of  Dublin-,  Ifhall 
not  be  able  to  leave  it  without  regret. 
My  letters  of  credit  and  recommendation 
have  procured  me  full  as  many  invitations 
as  I  could  have  wifhed.  It  is  cuftomary  for 
almoft  every  gentleman,  who  dines  with 
your  friend,  to  afk  you  for  a  day ;  nay, 
they  will  fometimes  invite  the  whole  com- 
pany to  be  of  your  party.  This  hofpitable 
cuftom  is  ftill  very  prevalent,  though  not  fo 
much,  I  am  told,  as  it  has  been. 

With  refped  to  drinking,  I  have  been 
happily  difappointed  -,  the  bottle  is  circu- 
lated freely,  but  not  to  that  excefs  we  have 
heard  it  was,  and  I  of  courfe  dreaded  to 
find.  Common  fenfe  is  refuming  her  em- 
pire ;  the  prad^ice  of  cramming  guefts  is 
already  exploded,  and  that  of  gorging  them 
is  daily  lofing  ground.  Wherever  I  have  yet 
been,  I  was  always  defired  to  do  juft  as  I 
would  chufe  -,  nay,  I  have  been  at  fome 
tables,  where  the  pradice  of  drinking 
Jiealths,  at  dinner,  was  entirely  laid  afidc. 

Let 
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Let  the  cuftom  ofiginate  whence  it  may,  it 
is  now  unneceffary  j  in  many  ca{i:s  it  is 
unfeafonable,  and  in  all  fuperfluous. 

The  tables  of  the  firft  fafliion  are  covered 
juft  as  in  London  ;  I  can  fee  fcarcely  any 
difference,  unlefs  it  be  that  there  is  more 
variety  here.  Well-bred  people,  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  approach  much  nearer  to 
each  other  in  their  manners,  than  thofe 
who  have  not  feen  the  world.  This  is 
vifible  in  the  living  of  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Dublin  ;  with  thefe,  you  never 
fee  a  Hinted  dinner,  at  two  o'clock,  with  a 
glafs  of  port  after  it ;  but,  you  find  a  table, 
not  only  plentifully,  but  luxurioufly  fpread, 
with  choice  of  wines,  both  at  dinner,  and 
after  it  j  and,  which  gives  the  higheft  zefl 
to  the  entertainment,  your  hoft  receives  you 
with  fuch  an  appearance  of  liberality,  and 
indeed  urbanity,  as  is  very  pleafmg.  Here, 
they  betray  no  attention  to  the  counter, 
difcover  no  fombrous  gloom  of  computa- 
tion, but  difpl.ay  an  open  franknefs  and 
fociai  vivacity  of  fpirit. 

1  have  been  more  than  once  entertained 
with  a  hiftory  of  the  good-ft'llow/Jjip  of  this 

country, 
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country,  by  perfons  who  look  back  with 
horror  on  the  fcenes  of  their  youth  ;  when 
there  was  no  refifting;  the  torrent  of  fafhion. 
They  tell  you,  that  a  large  goblet  called  a 
confiable^  ufed  to  be  placed  on  the  table  in 
terror em^  which  he  who  flinched  his  glafs, 
was  obliged  to  drink.  They  have  recounted 
with  rueful  countenances,  what  conftables 
have  been  fwaliov^^ed,  what  doors  have  been 
locked,  what  imprifonments  have  been  en- 
dured, before  they  wtiQ  finijhcd^  i.  e.  fent 
away  like  fleckered  darknefs^  reeling  before 
the  funs  path^  and  Titan's  burning  wheels. 
I  am  for  Horace's  rule, 

Siccet  inequales  calices  conviva  folutus 
Infanis  legibus,  feu  quis  capic  acria  forcis 
Pocula,  feu  modicis  humefcit  laedus. 

The  toping  part  of  the  world  may,  how- 
ever, defend  itfelf  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Grecian  laws  of  drinking,  reported 
and  approved  by  Cicero.  Lex  eft  quce  in 
Grcecorum  conviviis  obtinetur^  aut  bibat  aut 
abeat.  Et  re6le.  Aut  enim  fruatur  aliquis 
pariter  cam  aliis  voluptate  potandi  ;  aut  ne 
fobrius  in  violentiam  vinolentorum  incidat 
ante  difcedat. 

Hofpitality 
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Hofpltality  is  unqueftionably  a  virtue, 
yet  I  fufpevfl,  that  what  is  commonly  fo 
called,  is  not  the  charaderiftic  virtue  of  a 
very  civilized,  certainly  not  of  any  trading 
nation.  Dublin  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  leaft 
hofpitpble  part  of  Ireland.  In  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  1  purpofe  vifiting, 
I  am  told  that  a  beggar  comes  in,  fits  down, 
and  fares  as  the  reft  of  the  family  ;  and 
that  green  grow  the  grafs  before  your  door, 
is  their  moft  malicious  imprecation. 

If  London  be  lefs  hofpitable  than  Dublin, 
it  lliould  be  confidered  that  a  ftranger  is  a 
greater  rarity  here  than  there.  Wherever 
the  means  of  accommodation  are  univer- 
fally  at  hand,  there  the  reafon  of  gratuitous, 
entertainment  ceafes.  Indeed,  if  a  perfon 
be  in  a  country  where  the  comforts  of  life 
are  not  to  be  purchafed,  and  if  he  be  taken 
in  and  entertained,  this  fhould  be  called  hu- 
manity. True  hofpitality  is  quite  another 
thing  ;  and  this  my  fond  partiality  leads 
me  to  think  is  ftill  to  be  found,  in  as 
high  a  degree  in  England,  as  in  any  other 
country. 

The  old  Britons  were  as  hofpitable  as  the 
pld  Milefians,  yet  the  want  of  this  endearing 

quahty 
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quality  isobjeded  to  them  by  Scaliger,  among 
his  other  reproaches  of  the  EngHfh  nation. 
As  to  the  hofpitibus  feros  Britannos^  it  does 
not  refer  to  this  difpofition,  but  to  that 
afperity  with  which  they  treated  the  Ro- 
mans, who  invaded  their  country.  In  thofe 
parts  of  England,  where  they  fubfift  lefs 
by  commerce  than  agriculture,  this  antient 
virtue  is  ftill  to  be  found  :  and  even  in 
Ireland,  we  mufl  go  to  the  remote  parts,  if 
we  would  fee  it  in  perfection.  Wherever 
the  fpirit  of  commerce  has  taken  full  pofTef- 
fion,  there  hofpitality  is  quite  excluded ; 
they  cannot  exift  together ;  the  one  goes 
out  as  the  other  comes  in.  Is  there  fuch 
a  word  as  hofpitality  in  a  Dutch  dictionary? 
If  there  is,  it  muft  be  marked  as  obfolete. 

Though  I,  and  other  Englifh  who  come 
here,  fhould  be  lofers,  I  wifh  moll:  heartily 
that  this  country  were  lefs  hofpitable  than 
it  is,  for  then  I  fhould  hope  to  fee  it  in  a 
fphere  above  fuch  little  attentions.  And 
though  I  very  highly  prize  the  character, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Irifh  pride 
themfelves  too  much  upon  it.  They  fhould 
reflect,  if  hofpitality  has  continued  longer 
among  them  than  us,  that  was  only  becaufe 

they 
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they  were  longer  opprefled  by  a  feudal  go- 
vernment :  which  gave  birth  to  a  cuftom 
here  called  cojjjering^  the  fource  of  the  mofl 
grievous  exadions.  The  lord  of  the  foil 
came  with  his  retinue,  and  lived  with  his 
vafTals  as  long  as  they  could  fupply  him 
with  fubfiftence.  All  things  became  in 
common,  and  the  opprefled  (lave  thought 
himfelf  honoured  in  being  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, by  giving  his  meat  and  drink  with  a 
good  grace  and  cheerful  countenance. 
Thefe  manners  furvived  after  their  caufe 
was  happily  removed. 

If  you  prefer  the  men  of  this  country 
for  their  hofpitality,  and  the  women  for 
their  beauty,  you  are  likely  to  live  well 
with  them.  The  ladies  are,  I  believe,  full 
as  handfome  as  ours,  yet  it  was  fometime 
before  J  could  bring  myfelf  to  think  fo.  I 
have  been  feveral  times  at  the  New  Gar- 
dens, the  only  place  of  public  refort 
at  prefent  ;  the  firft  time  I  was  there, 
I  fhould  have  been  a  very  niggard  in  my 
praife  of  Irifli  beauty  j  the  fecond  time, 
J  thought  belter  of  it,  and  could  pick  out 
many  pretty  faces  ;  now  I  have  not  the 
fmalleft  doubt,  but  that  perfonal  perfe^S^ions 

are 
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are  diftributed  here,  in  as  full  meafure  and 
proportion,  as  on  our  fide  the  channel. 

We  fhould  not  be  precipitate  in  our  deci- 
£ons  upon  queftions  of  this  nature  ;  I  was 
at  firft  deceived  merely  by  the  different 
modes  of  drefs.  Feathers,  and  other  or- 
naments, have  not  yet  made  their  way  hi- 
ther. It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that 
the  middle  ranks  here  want  that  art  of  fet- 
ting  off  their  beauty,  and  difplaying  their 
charms,  that  they  have  in  London.  But 
ladies  of  fafhion  are  juft  as  you  fee  them 
there,  with  all  that  exad  and  finifhed  neat- 
nefs,  which  enters  into  the  character  of 
Engli/h  females. 

They  are  faid  not  to  walk  as  well  as 
with  us.  If  the  fad  be  fo,  I  fhould  rather 
attribute  it  to  the  badnefs  of  the  ftreets, 
than  to  any  wrong  conformation  of  limbs, 
A  ftranger  may  be  eafily  deceived  in  this 
refped,  as  there  is  a  numerous  clafs  of 
women,  who  walk  the  ftreets  of  London, 
that  is  almoft  unknown  here.  So  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  true  eftimate.  In  ano- 
ther generation,  when  the  fides  of  thefe 
ftreets  are  flagged,  the  ladies  of  Dublin  may 

be 
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be  as  much  praifed,  for  their  walking,  as 
thofe  of  London. 

It  is  deemed  ahnoft  a  reproach  for  i 
gentlewoman  to  be  feen  walking  thefe 
llrects.  An  old  lady  of  quality  told  me 
laft  night,  when  fpeaking  on  this  fubjed, 
that  for  her  part,  truly  (he  had  not  once 
walked  over  EfTex  Bridge,  fince  fhe  was  a 
girl.  Now  Eifex  Bridge  is  the  grand  pafs 
here,  as  Charing  Crofs  is  in  London.  As 
fhe  had  nearly  loft  the  ufe  of  her  limbs,  I 
fuppofe  fhe  thought  her  confequence  was 
proportionably  enhanced  in  my  eyes. 

If  it  were  not  for  dancing,  of  which  they 
are  pallionately  fond,  the  poor  girls  muft 
all  become  cripples.  It  is  impoffible  they 
fhould  excel  in  what  they  do  not  pradife  ; 
but,  if  they  walk  ill,  they  certainly  dance 
well.  For  laft  night,  you  muft  know,  I 
was  at  a  ball,  and  never  enjoyed  one  more 
in  my  life.  There  is  a  fvveet  affability 
and  fparkling  vivacity"  in  thefe  girls,  which 
is  very  captivating.     I  am,&c. 
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LETTER    V. 

Dublin. 

'^TpHE  theatres  being  now  {hut,  I  can 
fay  nothing  of  them  that  you  don't 
know ;  for  as  Dubh'n  has  long  been  our 
feminary  for  players,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  relative  to  it,  we  are  better  acquainted 
■with,  than  the  hiilory  of  its  ftage.  Let  me 
then  introduce  two  articles,  which  will  at 
leaft  have  novelty  to  recommend  them,  I 
mean  the  wheel  car,  and  the  noddy. 

The  former  is  a  machine  drawn  by  a 
fingle  horfe,  generally  lean  as  Rofinante, 
and  is  compofed  of  two  fhafts,  with  three 
or  .four  tranfums  behind  the  horfe,  fup- 
ported  by  wheels  of  folid  timber,  of  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Tliis  is  a 
general  fubftitute  for  the  waggon  in  the 
country,  and  for  the  cart  in  town  ;  and 
therefore  cannot  fail  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  poverty,  to  One  jufl  come  from  Eng- 
land. It  might,  however,  be  very  ufeful 
to  the  Englifh  farmer,  upon  many  occa- 
fions  ;  and  in  London,  it  might  ferve  for 
the  carriage  of  fmall  parcels,  where  two 

horfes 
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horfes  are   not   necefTary,   and  where  the 
porters  wooden  horfe  is  not  fufficient. 

The  other  vehicle  called  a  noddyy  which 
plies  the  ftreets  here,  is  no  more  than  a 
iingle  horfe  chaife,  with  a  feat  for  the  driver 
upon  the  (hafts ;  fo  that  the  rump  of  the 
horfe  is  at  his  mouth,  and  his  rump  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ocrfon  in  the  chaife  j  than 
which  nothin?  can  be  more  indelicate.  It  is 
nfed,  however,  only  by  the  loweft  orders  of 
citizens,  who  hire  carriages.  It  h?»s  its  name, 
I  fuppofe,  from  the  nutation  of  its  motion. 

From  the  general  badnefs  of  the  ftreets, 
hackney-coaches  are  mare  frequent  in  pro- 
portion than  in  London,  and  fedan  chairs 
are  very  where  as  common  as  about  St. 
James's.  From  this  circumftance,  one 
would  argue  for  the  opulence  of  the  city 
of  Dubhn  ^  but  it  only  proves  that  -many 
families  of  diftindion  rcfide  here.  As  you 
may  make  a  barometer  of  any  fluid,  fo  may 
you  eflimate  the  wealth  of  a  nation  from 
various  phenomena. 

One  pretty  fure  fign  of  poverty  is,  that, 
though  there  are  Jews  here,  there  are  not 
enow  to  form  a  conftant  and  regular  fyna- 

gogue. 
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gogue.  Another  which  folicits  your  atten- 
tion as  yoa  walk  the  flreets,  is  the  wretched 
harridans  who  ply  for  hire.  Thefe,  covered 
with  tattered  weeds,  are  the  moft  horrid 
mifcreants  that  ever  degraded  human  na- 
ture. With  vociferations  that  would  ftartle 
deafnefs,  and  execrations  that  would  appal 
blafphemy,  they  celebrate  their  midnight 
orgies,  to  the  reproach  of  magiftracy,  the 
fcandal  of  decency,  and  the  terror  of  fo- 
briety. 

Leagued  with  thefe  ftrollers,  are  the 
bands  of  robbers  who  infeft  this  ill-po- 
hced  city,  and  render  it  dangerous  to  the 
pafTenger  who  walks  at  night.  My  banker 
recommended  to  me  a  lodging  in  Capel- 
Street,  near  Elfex-Bridge,  affigning'  this 
reafon,  that  as  it  was  the  moft  public  part  of 
the  town,  I  was  in  lefs  danger  of  being  rob- 
bed coming  home  late  :  for  it  feems,  that 
even  two  chairmen  are  not  a  fufficient  pro- 
tedion.  Newgate  is  now  full  of  thefe  ruf- 
fians, and  it  is  thought  that  few  of  them 
can  efcape  the  fentence  of  the  law  ;  but 
many  complain,  that  through  an  ill-judged 
lenity,  reprieves  are  too  frequently  fought, 
and  too  eafily  obtained.  It  were,  how- 
ever,   devoutly    to    be  wiflied,    that  fome 

E  other 
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other  punifhment  than  the  gallows  courd 
be  thought  of  for  fuch  malefadors.  To 
them  ilavery  would  be  more  terrible  than 
death.  Policy  unites  with  humanity,  in 
pleading  for  the  lives  of  all,  except  of  thofe 
■who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood. 

The  hawkers  of  news,  and  cleaners  of 
Ihoes,  fill  up  the  meafure  of  apparent  po- 
verty in  Dublin.  The  filth  of  their  bodies 
is  ofFenfive,  and  their  manners  (hocking  *, 
their  outrages  upon  decency  difguft  you  at 
every  corner;  and  their  feveral  cries,  infi- 
nitely more  fonorous  than  ours,  tingle  in 
your  ears,  with  all  the  enraging  variations 
of  the  brogue. 

The  ftreet  leading  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick  is  fo  noifome,  that  it  is  necefi!ary 
to  flop  one's  nofe  in  pafilng  through  it.  No 
wonder  that  poor  Swift  was  fo  chagrined 
with  his  fituation  as  dean  of  St.  Patrick's ; 
it  was  a  fad  reverfe  from  the  zenith  of  fa- 
vouritifm  in  the  court  of  England.  To 
fpend  thofe  talents  upon  the  forry  fubjed 
of  copper  coin,  which  had  been  employed 
upon  the  ftate  of  Europe ;  and  in  withftand- 
ing  the  corruptions  of  an  Irifli  miniftry, 
to  wafte  the  evening  of  a  hfe,  the  meridian 

of 
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of  which  had^iven  luftre  to  the  councils  of 
Britain,  was  enough  to  fout  a  temper  more 
meek  than  the  Dean's.  He  has  been  heard  to 
fay,  "  I  am  not  of  this  vile  country ;"  yet  he, 
of  all  her  fons,  feems  to  have  loved  her  the 
beft. 

In  this  extenfive  city,  are  but  feven  or 
eight  coffee- houfes,  and  they  are  reforted  to 
for  tea  and  coffee  only,  not  as  thofe  in  Lon- 
don for  dinners  and  fuppers.  The  firfl 
day  I  fpent  here,  I  dined  at  a  chop-houfe 
in  EfTex-ftreet,  where  I  found  a  variety  of 
the  beft  things,  and  the  charges  nearly  as 
in  London.  There  are,  I  am  told,  three 
or  four  more  of  thefe  equally  good  -,  yet 
fuch  places  are  novel  in  Dublin.  Their 
Hotels  have  been  all  fet  up  within  a  few 
years,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  ele- 
gant ;  I  lay  the  firft  night  in  that  of  Liffey 
Street,  it  being  next  to  me-  and  found  it 
very  tolerable. 

But  you  are  tired  with  thefe  unimportant 
details,  which  I  only  fet  down  to  imprefs 
you  more  ftrongly  with  an  idea  of  the  place 
I  write  from.  Let  me  then  conclude  with 
fome  account  of  my  expedition  to  Tarah  ; 
which,  by  a  little  variation  of  its  old  name 
E  2  Teamor 
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Teamor  into  Temorah,  has  given  title  to 
one  of  the  heroic  poems  of  Oflian,  fon  of 
Fingal. 

This  famous  hill,  fituate  above  eighteen 
miles  from  Dublin,  was  at  a  diftance  too 
great  for  me  to  ride  to  it  with  pleafure,  fo 
I  took  a  poft-chaife,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman, whofe  extenfive  knowledge,  and 
communicative  temper,  rendered  the  jaunt 
very  pleafant. 

After  reading  the  pompous  accounts  of 
the  triennial  conventions  at  Tarah,  where 
the  monarch,  provincial  kings,  and  fub- 
ordinate  toparchs,  folemnly  afTembled  to 
adjuft  rights,  enacl  laws  and  promulge  them, 
one  would  naturally  expe6l  that  there  might 
ftill  remain  at  leaft  fome  mouldering  heap  of 
that  vaft  edifice  wherein  the  States-general 
met.  The  very  faaie  expedation  is  raifed 
by  the  etymologift,  who  afTures  you  that 
Teamor  is,  literally  interpreted,  the  great 
houje. 

How  then  muft  you  be  furprifed  to  hear, 
that  there  is  not  even  the  veftige  of  a  pa- 
lace to  be  traced  j  nay,  that  the  very  hill 
itfelf  is  evidence  enough  to  prove,  that 
there  never  could  have  been  a  confiderable 

ho  uf 
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houfe  of  ftone  and  lime  upon  it.  The  cir- 
cular forts  indeed  ftill  remain,  in  which  the 
feveral  chiefs  ufed  either  to  pitch  their  tents, 
or  to  ere6t  other  temporary  fheds ;  but  thefe 
very  intrenchments  evince,  that  ftone  build- 
ings were  not  fo  much  as  thought  of  for  this 
eminence. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  mo- 
narch might  have  had  for  his  own  refidence, 
a  ftone  houfe,  fomewhere  near  this  hill ; 
perhaps  at  the  foot  of  it,  where  the  earl  of 
Meath's  houfe  now  ftands.  But  even  this 
is  problematical,  efpecially  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  the  palace,  in  which  king 
John  entertained  the  Irifh  kings,  in  this 
very  city,  was  reared  by  himfelf,  and  made 
of  hurdles.  From  the  defcription  of  Pem- 
broke Caftle,  built  ex  virgis  &  cefpitc  tenuU 
by  Arnulphus  de  Montgomery,  fon  of  the 
great  earl  of  Shropfhire,  it  is  plain  that 
flone  buildings  were  unufual  among  the 
Britons  about  the  fame  period. 

Tarah  rifes  majeftic  in  a  moft  extenfive 
plain,  north -weft  of  Dublin.  From  the  bot- 
tom to  the  fummit,  where  the  royal  affem- 
bly  fat,  it  is  faid  to  be  at  leaft  a  mile  in 
length  J  but  the  acclivity  is  fo  very  gentle, 

that 
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that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great 
height.  In  fome  diredions,  the  eye  reaches 
to  an  immenfe  diftance,  and  the  profpe6t 
is  upon  the  whole  very  pleafant,  though  by 
no  means  rich  j  the  country  being  moftly 
under  flock,  with  but  few  gentlemen's  feats, 
two  fleeples,  and  one  town  to  embellilh  the 
landfkip.     Farewell. 


LETTER    VI. 


Dubl.'n. 

C  I N  C  E  my  lafl,  f  have  been  to  fee  fome 
of  the  beautiful  fcenes  of  the  county 
Wicklow  ;  which  is  truly  a  charming  coun- 
try, abounding  with  romantic  views,  very 
lik;^  the  good  parts  of  Wales.  The  Glin 
of  the  Downs,  Dargle,  and  Water-fall  of 
Powers  court,  are  celebrated  ;  but  fuch  fub- 
jeds  appear  to  me  much  fitter  for  the  pencil 
than  the  pen. 

I  have  been  a\Co  at  Carton,  the  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Leinflcr,  in  the  county  Kil- 
dare.  Of  this  nobleman,  it  may,  I  believe 
be  faid,  that  he  is  the  befl  appointed  of  any 
in  Europe,  both  for  a  town  and  country 
houfe.     Near  it  is  Caftletown,  the  feat  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Conolly,  the  greateft  commoner  in  the 
kingdom  ;  whofe  houfe  is  fitted  up  in  the 
moft  elegant  modern  tafle,  and  whofe  mode 
of  living  is  in  the  highefl  flyle  of  hofpita- 
Jity.  Pie  has  a  pubh'c  news  or  coffee-room, 
for  the  common  refort  of  his  guefts  in 
boots,  where  he  who  goes  away  early  may 
breakfaft,  or  who  comes  in  late  may  dine, 
or  he  who  would  chufe  to  go  to  bed,  may 
fup  before  the  reft  of  the  family.  This  is, 
almoft,  princely. 

All  the  outlets  of  Dublin  are  pleafant, 
but  this  is  fuperlatively  fo  which  leads 
through  Leixlip,  a  neat  little  village, 
about  feven  miles  from  Dublin,  up  the 
Liffey  -J  whofe  banks  being  prettily  tufted 
with  wood,  and  enlivened  by  gentlemen's 
feats,  afford  a  variety  of  landfkips,  beau- 
tiful beyond  defcription.  Near  the  village 
is  a  venerable  old  houfe,  feated  on  an 
eminence,  where  lord  Townfhend  fpent 
his  fummers,  while  chief  governor;  and 
which  the  late  Lord  Primate  ufed  as  his 
country-feat. 

Stone  was  a  man  of  confiderable  abilities, 
but  more  of  the  politician  than  the  pre- 
late, he  devoted  his  life  to  the  fupporting 

a  party 
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a  party  in  the  Irifh  parliament.  It  is  faid 
that  when  he  went  over  to  London,  to  con- 
fult  the  gentlemen  of  your  faculty  on  his 
ftate  of  health,  he  very  candidly  faid  to 
them,  "  Look  not  upon  me  as  an  ordinary 
churchman,  or  incident  to  their  difeafes,  but 
as  a  man  w^ho  has  injured  his  conftitution  by 
fitting  up  late,  and  rifing  early  to  do  the  bu- 
finefs  of  government  in  Ireland.*' 

They  confider  his  death  an  jera  in  the 
polity  of  this  kingdom  ;  for  had  he  lived 
till  now,  he  would  have  been  always  one 
of  the  Lords  Juftices,  with  the  power  of 
the  whole ;  and  of  courfe  bufinefs  would 
have  been  conduded  in  the  ufual  way. 
Adminiitration  would  have  continued  to 
throw  all  its  power  into  his  hands  ;  who 
made  fo  proper  a  ufe  of  it,  tliat  the  perpe- 
tual relidence  of  viceroys  would  not  have 
been  thought  neceffary. 

In  this  nation  are  three  or  four  grandees, 
who  have  fuch  an  influence  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  their  coalition  would,  at  any 
time,  give  them  a  clear  majority  upon  any 
queftion.  It  has,  therefore,  always  been  a 
maxim  of  government  to  difunite  thefe 
fadlious    chiefs.     And,   ftill  farther  to  dif- 

able 
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able  oppofition,  it  has  been  thought  expe- 
dient to  difengage  as  much  as  polTible,  the 
followers  from  their  leaders.  This  was  at- 
tempted by  lord  Chefterfield,  fo  early  as 
the  year  1745  -,  but  his  flay  was  too  fhort 
to  efFed  it. 

Formerly,  thefe  principals  ufed  to  ftipu- 
late  with  each  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  whofe 
office  was  biennial,  and  refidence  but  for 
fix  months,  upon  what  terms  they  would 
carry  the  king's  bufinefs  through  the  houfe  ; 
fo  that  they  might,  not  improperly,  be 
called  undertakers.  They  provided,  that 
the  difpofal  of  all  court  favours,  whether 
places,  penfions,  or  preferments,  fhould  pafs 
through  their  hands,  in  order  to  keep  their 
fuite  in  an  abfolute  ftate  of  dependence 
Upon  themfelves.  All  applications  were 
made  by  the  leader,  who  claimed,  as  a  right, 
the  privilege  of  gratifying  his  friends  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Whenever  fuch  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with,  then  the  mcafures  of  govern- 
ment were  fure  to  be  crofTcd  and  obftruded  ; 
and  the  fcffion  of  parliament  became  a 
conflant  flruggle  for  power,  between  the 
heads  of  parties  j  who  ufed  to  force  them- 
felves 
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felves  into  the  office  of  Lord  Juftice,  accord"- 
ing  to  the  prevalence  of  their  intereft. 

On  lord  Townfhend  devolved  the  arduous 
tafli  of  diflblving  thefe  fadions,  fo  fre- 
quently turbulent  in  the  Irifh  parliament. 
He  fet  out  w^ith  an  adion  fo  pojmlar,  that 
the  mob  took  the  horfes  from  his  coach, 
and  drew  him  from  the  Parliament  Houfe 
to  the  Caftle.  This  deed  fo  pleating  to  the 
people,  was  giving  the  royal  affent  to  a  bill, 
brought  in,  by  the  famous  patriot  Dr.  Lucas, 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments  to 
eight  years.  But  they  nov^  begin  to  think 
that  this  favourite  law  is  of  no  other  ufe, 
but  to  increafe  the  value  of  boroughs  ;  a 
fingle  feat  in  one  of  which  fells  for  2000/. 
at  leaft. 

But  his  Lordfhip's  popularity  did  not  laft 
long.  By  diverting  the  channel  of  court 
favour,  or  rather  by  dividing  it  into  a  mul- 
titude of  little  ftreams,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  taught  to  look 
up  to  him,  not  only  as  the  fource,  but  as 
the  difpenfer  of  every  gratification.  Not 
even  a  commiflion  in  the  revenue,  worth 
above  40  /.  a  year,  could  be  difpofed  of 
without  his   approbation.     Thus  were  the 

old 
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old  undertakers  given  to  underftand,  that 
there  was  another  way  of  doing  bufinefs 
than  through  them.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  much  violence  on  both  fides,  that 
he  at  length  efFeded  his  purpofe.  The  im- 
mediate fufFerers  did  not  fail  to  call  this  al- 
teration in  the  fyftcm  of  governing,  an  in- 
novation ;  and,  under  various  pretences,  to 
fpirit  up  the  people  to  adopt  their  refent- 
ments. 

The  conteft  produced  a  feries  of  politi- 
cal letters  in  the  public  prints,  replete  with 
wit  and  humour,  inferior,  perhaps,  to  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  except  the  letters  of 
Junius.  They  are  now  bound  up  in  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  Baratariana  ; 
from  allufion  to  the  illand  of  Barataria,  of 
which  Sancho  was  made  governor  by  Don 
Quixot. 

Lord  Harcourt  now  finds  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  full  asobfequious  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  from  that  courteous  deport- 
ment, which,  every  where  pleafing,  is  here 
particularly  engaging,  he  is  as  popular  as 
any  man  can  well  be  cxpeded  to  be  in  his 
ftation,  which  is  of  fuch  a  ticklifh  nature, 
that  odium  effugcre  eft  triumphus. 

Having 
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Having  now,  I  flatter  myfelf,  given  you 
a  tolerable  notion  of  Dublin  and  its  envi- 
rons ;  I  purpofc  fetting  out  in  a  day  or  tvi'O 
to  vifit  the  principal  places  in  the  fouth  of 
the  kingdom.  I  prefer  a  fouthern  to  a 
northern  tour,  not  only  as  the  climate  muft 
be  better  -,  but  becaufe  the  north  is  in  a 
thriving  flate  of  manufacture,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  fuppofed  to  differ  fo  widely 
from  England,  as  a  country  where  neither 
manufadures  nor  agriculture  llourifli. 

A  flight  fketch  of  the  geography  of  this 
country,  may  enable  you  the  better  to  trace 
me  without  a  map.  Ireland  is  divided  in- 
to four  provinces,  Ulfter,  Conaught,  Lein- 
Iter,  and  Munfter.  The  lafl  is  to  the  S. 
and  the  firft  to  the  N.  Leinfter  is  to  the  E. 
and  Conaught  to  the  W. 

Leinfter  (in  which  is  Dublin,  about  mid- 
way removed  from  either  extremity  of  the 
kingdom)  is  the  moft  level,  and  beft  cultiva- 
ted; Uliler  the  moft  barren  and  mountainous, 
but  the  moft  thriving  and  populous ;  Munfter 
the  moft  fertile,  yet  the  leaft  thriving  upon 
the  whole  -,  the  increafe  of  people  in  her  cities 
not  ccmpenfating  her  internal  depopulati- 
on :  Conau2;ht  is  fnid  to  increafe  in  num- 
bers. 
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bers,  by  introducing  the  linen  trade  into  the 
parts  bordering  upon  Ulfter  ;  though  its 
capital  is  declining,  and  its  mofl  fertile 
parts,  like  thofe  of  Munller,  are  verging  to 
depopulation. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  foon,  and   dired 

to  me  at  Mr.  B 's,   Corke.     My  future 

progrefs  will,  I  hope,  furnifh  materials  of 
more  importance,  or,  at  leaf!:,  of  more  no- 
velty ;  for  hitherto  1  have  moved  in  a  very 
beaten  path.  I  fhall  write  from  every  great 
town  in  my  route.     Vive  &  vale. 


LETTER     VII. 


Kildare,  Auguft  21,   1775. 

T  Set  out  this  morning  from  Dublin,  with 
-"■  only  half  a  dozen  fliirts  in  my  portman- 
teau, to  leave  room  for  fuch  books,  relative 
to  Ireland,  as  feemed  the  fitteft  to  prepare 
me  for  a  local  infpedion.  Sir  John  Davies's 
Hiftorical  Relations  and  Spencer's  View  arc 
my  pocket  companions ;  enow,  I  prefume, 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  intervals  at  an  inn. 

I   purpofe   giving  you    iketches   of   the 
country  through  which  I  travel,  that  you 

may 
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may  have  fome  idea  of  its  prefent  ftate, 
whether  natural  or  improved.  But  left  they 
ihould  feem  overcharged  with  ftill  life,  I 
fhall  heighten  the  profped  with  human 
figures  as  they  prefent  themfelves  ;  and  to 
vary  the  fcenery,  retrofpedive  views  of 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  arts  fhall  be  inter- 
iperfed. 

You  are  not  to  exped  either  order  or  me- 
thod in  the  arrangement  of  my  obfervations : 
I  fhall  fet  them  down  as  they  occur,  with- 
out much  attention  to  time,  place,  or  other 
accident.     All  I  fhall  promife  is,  fidelity  in 
reporting  fads.     And  if  I  fhould  fometimes 
mifs   my  way  in  tracing  caufes  from  their 
effeds,  candour  will  fuggefl  to  you  in  ex- 
tenuation, how  difficult  it  is  for  one  who  is  a 
flranger,  and  alone,  to  come  in  a  fhort  time 
at  the   knowledge  of  many   things,    which 
the  natives    might  wonder   how   any   one 
could  be  ignorant  of.     There    are    indeed 
certain  charaderiftics  in  this  country,  which 
he  that  runs  may  read  :    yet  I  do  not  find 
that  any  traveller  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
point  them  out.     I  begin  to  wifh  I  had  fet 
out  earlier,  for   my  tour  muft  now   be  li- 
mited by  the  feafon,  and  I  mufl  either  fore- 
go 
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go  the  fight  of  fome  places  I  would  wifh  to 
fee,  or  fpend  too  little  time  in  each  to  get 
any  fatisfadory  information. 

My  obje6l  is  not  only  to  fee  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  learn  its  prefent  ftate,  but 
alfo  to  compare  this  ftate,  with  what  it  has 
been,  and  what  it  might  be.  And  in  judg- 
ing of  national  character,  I  would  be  for 
making  a  careful  difcrimination,  between 
phyfical  and  moral  eaufes,  between  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  and  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment. 

This  is  but  a  poor  town,  confifting  of  a 
few  fcattered  houfes  ;  the  inn  however  is 
a  very  good  one.  The  country  for  feveral 
miles  on  this  fide  Dublin  is  flat,  like  that 
round  London  j  but  it  is  not  like  it  either 
in  the  multitude  or  magnitude  of  the  trees, 
and  ftill  lefs  fo  in  the  appearance  of  the 
houfes  on  the  road  fide.  The  firfl:  village 
I  pafiTed  through,  about  feven  miles  from 
Dublin,  Rathcool  I  think  they  call  it,  was 
moftly  compofed  of  clay  huts,  w^hich  are 
fometimes,  you  know,  both  warm  and  neat  -, 
but  thefe  were  fo  aukwardly  built,  and  fo 
irregularly  arranged,  that  even  Wales  would 
have  been  alhamed  of  them.     It  hurt  me 

to 
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to  fee  them  fo  near  the  capital,  where  the 
landlkip  was  fo  prettily  chequered  by  abun- 
dance of  little  white  villas,  fpangling  the 
country  all  around,  and  rendering  it  upon 
the  whole  very  delightful. 

Naas,  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  is  but  a 
fhabby  looking  place  for  a  borough  and 
fhire  town.  But  there  are  fome  pleafant 
feats  near  it,  and  the  grounds  begin  to  fweli 
into  gentle  undulations,  which  gives  a  fweet 
variety  to  that  rich  corn  country. 

On  the  road  hither  is  the  ruin  of  a  mag- 
nificent houfe,  begun,  but  never  finifhed, 
by  Earl  Strafford,  when  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Near  this,  about  thirty  of  our  miles  from 
Dublin,  is  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  where 
all  great  matches  are  run.  It  is  the  New- 
market of  Ireland  :  and  the  fportfmen  tell 
you  that  the  turf  is  equal  to  any  in  England, 
it  is  a  fpacious  common  and  fheep-walk. 
Government  gives  annually  two  prizes  of 
one  hundred  pounds  each  to  be  run  for 
here.  Thefe  were  originally  given  at  the 
fuggeftion  of  Sir  William  Temple  ;  who, 
among  other  fchemes  for  tlie  improvement 
of  Ireland,  recommended  this  with  a  view 
of  mending  the  breed  of  horfcs. 

As 
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As   this  ground  was  famous   for   horfe- 
racing  long  before   kings  plates  were  efta- 
blifhed  here,   I  vainly  flattered  myfelf  that 
it  took  its  name  from  its   being  a  horfe- 
courfe,  and  that  it  was  called  Curragh  from 
the  Latin  word  curro,  or  rather  from  fome 
Celtic    word   of    like    found   and    import. 
Thus  you  fee  me  delving  for  the  roots  of 
Irifh  names,  though  1  believe  there  are  few 
people  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  ety- 
mology is  frequently  but  the  excrdfcence  of 
literature.     It  degenerates  even  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  for  he  identifies  per- 
fons  and  things,    which  have   nothing   in 
common,     but    a   letter  or   two   of    their 
names. 

Certain  it  is,  the  moft  ufeful  things  may 
be  abufed.  But  fceptical  as  I  am  with  re- 
fped  to  etymology,  the  information  I  have 
received  inclines  me  to  think  that  every 
town  and  trad  of  country,  nay  almoft  every 
hill  in  Ireland,  is  denominated,  either  from 
fome  hiftory  of  the  place,  or  fome  quality 
of  the  foil  J  fome  virtue  of  the  water,  or  fome 
property  of  the  air  j  fome  accident  of  the 
ground  without,  or  from  fome  mineral 
within  J   in  a  word,   that  each  name  con- 

F  tains 
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tains  a  brief  hiftory,  or  marks  out  fbme  cii- 
riofity  of  nature  or  of  art. 

Several  inftances  of  this  I  have  been  fa- 
voured with  by  Colonel  Vallancey,  a  gentle- 
man whofe  acquaintance  alone  is  worth  a 
journey  to  Ireland.  And  you  will  not  be 
difpleafed  when  f  tell  you,  that  he  is  our 
countryman,  was  bred  at  Eton,  and  is  now 
engineer-general  of  Ireland.  At  an  age 
when  words  and  other  materials  of  know- 
ledge are  generally  collected,  he  betook 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Irifh  language, 
with  a  diligence  fo  fuccefsful  that  he  foon 
outftripped  his  teachers.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  beft  grammar  of  this  lan- 
guage, indeed  the  only  one  which  deferves 
the  name.  So  that  the  Irifli  nation  may 
with  little  variation  apply  to  him  what  Ci- 
cero fays  of  himfelf,  upon  finding  out  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes  :  It  a  nobilijjfima  Gr  cy- 
cles civitas,  quondam  vero  etiam  do^iijjimay 
fui  civis  wiius  acutiffiml  vionumentum  igno- 
rajfet^  nifi  ab  homine  Arpinate  didicijfet. 

At  the  end  of  his  grammar  he  has  brought 
to  light  fome  very  old  Irifh  manufcriptsj 
among  the  reft  one,  intitled,  Lejfons  for  a 
Prince.     It  was  addreffed  to  that  celebrated 

monarch 
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monarch  of  Ireland,  Brien  Boiromhe,  who 
exterminated  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf.  The  ftyle,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  marks  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  it,  and  the  fine  moral  and 
political  fpirit  which  animates  the  whole 
piece,  fufficiently  evinces  that  civilization 
had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  here  before 
the  invafion  of  our  fecond  Henry. 

This  learned  foldier  had  before  favoured 
the  world  with  an  effay  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Irifh  language ;  wherein,  from  a  colla- 
tion of  the  Irifh  with  the  Punic,  he  fhews 
it  to  have  a  ftrong  admixture  of  the  old 
Phoenician.  His  mode  of  proceeding  is  very 
fatisfadtory  :  he  takes  that  fcene  of  Plautus, 
wherein  a  Carthaginian  flave  is  introduced 
fpeaking  in  his  mother-tongue ;  and  com- 
paring it  verbum  verbo  with  the  Irifh,  which 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
purefl  dialed  of  the  Celtic,  fhews  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  languages  ;  which  is 
indeed  fo  ftriking,  that  even  a  perfon  who 
underftands  neither  may  perceive  it,  by  a 
bare  infpedion  of  the  words. 

And  from  this  clofe  affinity  of  language 

he  furnifhes  a  ftrong  prefumptive,   if  not 

F  2  decifive 
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decifive  proof,  that  literature  was  very  early 
introduced  here  by  the  Tyrians,  either 
through  the  medium  of  that  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
then  known,  or  through  that  colony  which 
migrated  hither  from  Spain  j  and  from 
which  the  old  natives  are  fo  proud  of  being 
called  Milefians. 

It  has  been  the  dodrine  of  the  Irifh  wri- 
ters, that  they  derived  their  learning  from 
the  Phoenicians  :  their  bards  tell  you  of  one 
Phenius  a-fear-Saidhe,  i.  e.  Phenius  the  Si- 
donian  man,  who  taught  them  letters.  The 
truth,  divefted  of  its  poetical  obfcurity,  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  man  who  taught  them 
letters  was  a  Phoenician  or  Sidonian,  Tyre 
being  the  daughter  of  Sidon. 

O'Connor,  who  has  publiflied  fome  inge- 
nious diflertations  upon  the  hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, brings  a  reinforcement  of  arguments 
from  Newton's  Chronology,  which  wonder- 
fully corroborate  this  matter.  He  gives  you 
a  table  where,  in  one  view,  you  may  fee  the 
coincidence  of  the  Irifh  accounts  with  the 
Newtonian  amendment.  The  parallel  is 
very  ftriking. 

Spencer 
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Spencer  thinks  that  the  Irifli  had  their 
fetters  from  the  nation  which  migrated  from 
Spain ;  which,  as  he  proves  from  Strabo,  ufed 
the  Phoenician  letters  very  early.  He  is  not 
however  decifive  on  this  head,  but  he  fays, 
"  It  is  certain  that  Ireland  had  the  ufe  of 
letters  very  anciently,  and  long  before  Eng- 
land." 

How  comes  it  then,  alks  he,  that  they  are 
fo  unlearned  Jiill^  being  fo  old  fcholars  ^  To 
which  inquiry,  as  he  returns  no  anfwer,  I 
fhall  perhaps  in  future  rifk  fome  conjec- 
tures refpeding  it.  For  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  any  phyfical  incapacities,  the 
dreams  of  intoxicated  fpeculation,  feveral 
caufes  might  be  fpecified,  which  have  ne- 
cefTarily  obftrudcd  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  in 
this  country.  In  one  word,  a  provincial  go- 
vernment has  in  itfelf  impediments  enow,  to 
prevent  the  attainment  of  perfedion  in  every 
department,  where  the  ftrongeft  exertion 
of  the  human  powers  is  to  be  called  forth. 
But  a  full  difcullion  of  this  queftion  I  {hall 
defer  till  I  have  more  thoroughly  digefted 
my  thoughts ;  for  the  anfwer  is,  periculofcc 
plenum  o^us  alece. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  you  d'd  not  know  that  Spencer 
fpent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Ireland  :  they 
tell  me  the  houfe  is  ftill  Handing  wherein 
he  wrote  his  Fairy  Qiieen ;  if  it  comes  at  all 
in  my  line  I  {hould  be  glad  to  vifit  it :  there 
is  a  pieafure  which  we  cannot  account  for 
in  the  fight  of  fuch  places.  I  never  was 
in  Stratford  that  I  did  not  feel  an  unufual 
emotion,  at  fight  of  that  little  wooden 
houfe,  which  gave  our  Shakefpear  birth. 
By  the  way,  what  think  you  could  have 
infpired  Shakefpear,  with  that  odd-looking 
epitaph  ? 

Goofl  friend,  for  Jefus  fake  !  forbear 
To  dig  the  dull  inclofcd  here  •, 
Bled  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ftones. 
And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  old  man,  you  know,  fpent  the  laft 
years  of  his  life  at  Stratford,  where  it  was 
the  cuttom  to  gather  all  the  bones,  fculls 
in  particular,  and  pile  them  in  heaps.  The 
largefi:  collodion  in  England  is  ftill  to  be 
fetn  in  the  vaults  and  fteeple  of  that  very 
church,  where  Shakefpear  lies  interred.  It 
feems  more  than  probable,  that  it  was  this, 

to 
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to  him  ofFenfive,  pradice  which  fuggefted 
the  thought  in  the  above  lines.  Good 
night. 

LETTER    Vni. 

Kildare. 

TT A V I N G,  in  my  laft,  conveyed  myfelf 
to  Stratford  and  Shakefpear,  let  me, 
in  this,  return  to  Kildare  and  Spencer. 
This  poet  tells  us,  that  he  once  meditated 
a  treatife  upon  the  antiquities  of  Ireland. 
Pity  that  he  never  put  it  in  execution !  Un- 
der the  hands  of  fuch  a  mafter  it  would  have 
grown  into  a  piece  of  entertainment,  a  qua- 
lity fo  rarely  to  be  found  in  works  of  that 
complexion. 

The  opinion,  however,  he  has  given,  on 
this  particular  fubjed,  fhould  be  fufEcient 
to  excite  the  curiofity  of  an  antiquarian.  It 
has,  I  own,  difpofed  me  to  give  a  more  im- 
partial hearing  to  whatever  can  be  offered, 
in  favour  of  the  antiquities  of  this  country, 
than  otherwife  I  fhould  have  been  inclined 
to  do.  *'  All  the  cufloms,  fays  he,  of  the 
Irifh,  which  I  have  noted  and  compared 
with  what  I  have  read,  would  minifler  oc- 
cafion  of  a  mofl  ample  difcourfe  of  the  ori- 
ginal 
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ginal  of  them,  and  the  antiquity  of  that 
people;  which  in  truth  I  think  to  be  more 
ancient  than  moft  that  I  know  of  in  this 
end  the  world.  So  that,  if  it  v;ere  in  the 
handling  of  fome  men  of  found  judgment 
and  plentiful  reading,  it  would  be  moft  plea- 
fant  and  profitable," 

There  muft  furely  be  fome  foundation 
in  truth,  for  that  high  antiquity  the  Irilh 
plume  themfelves  upon  ;  if  not,  would  Ta- 
citus have  faid,  that  *'  the  ports  and  har- 
bours of  Ireland  were  better  known  by  trade 
and  commerce  than  thofe  of  Britain."  And 
if  this  fame  antiquity  be  a  thing  fo  chimeri- 
cal, as  fome  would  reprcfent  it,  how  comes 
it,  That  when  the  ambaffador  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  claimed  precedence  at  the  Council  of 
Conftance,  he  founded  his  title  upon  his 
matter's  being  lord  of  Ireland  ? 

Orpheus  tells  us  exprefsly,  that  the  Argo- 
nauts failed  near  tl:e  ifland  lerne ;  a  lefti- 
mony  prior  to  any  which  imperial  Rome 
can  produce  in  favour  of  her  antiquity. 
Hibernia  is  comparatively  but  a  modern 
name.  Ireland  is  the  ancient  Scotia.  In 
later  days,  Caledonia,  or  rather  Albania, 
ivhich  had  been  for  many  centuries  ruled 

by 
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by  the  defcendants  of  Fergus,  brother  to 
the  monarch  of  Ireland,  began  to  be  called 
Scotia  minor^  or  nova.  But  this  was  not 
till  the  eleventh  century,  and  Ireland  re- 
tained the  name  of  Scotia,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  major ^  or  vetus,  till  fo  late  as  the 
fifteenth.  All  which  archbifhop  Ufher  in- 
conteftibly  proves,  and  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  no  writer,  before  the  eleventh 
century,  can  be  produced,  who  ever  pointed 
out  Albany  by  the  name  of  Scotland. 

It  is  near  two  hundred  years  fince  the 
learned  primate  gave  this  fort  of  challenge, 
and  during  that  fpace,  no  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  anfwer  him  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, Camden,  Scaliger,  Stillingfleet,  Du- 
pin,  Prideaux,  Rapin,  Warner,  Whitaker, 
and  all  other  writers  on  the  fubje6l,  except 
two  or  three  of  Scotland,  confirm  his  opi- 
nion. It  was  an  attack  made  upon  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  native  country,  which  pro- 
bably excited  Ufher  to  treat  of  them  with 
fuch  copious  precifion. 

Dempfter,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  am- 
biguity of  the  name,  had  laboured  to  con- 
found the  matter.     He  fent  Phihp  Ferra- 
rius  a  colledion  of  Scottifh  worthies,  to  en- 
rich 
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rich   the   Roman    martyrology.     But   this 
learned   and  candid  Itah'an   betimes  dilco- 
vered  the   fnare,  and  pubhfhed   an  adver- 
tifement  prefixed  to  his  book,  wherein  he 
warned  the   reader ;     "  that   taking   other 
writers  for  his  guide,  he  had  made  fome  of 
the  Irifh  faints  natives  of  Scotland.     The 
caufe  of  which,   was  his  being  deceived  in 
the  name,  Ireland  being  in  old  times  called 
Scotland,  and  the   Irifh  Scots  •  as  we  learn 
from  Orofius,  Profpero,  liidore,  Cogitofus, 
Adamnanus,  Jonas  the  Abbot,  all  antient 
writers  ;  together  with  Bede,  St.  Bernard, 
and   others  who  have  written  the  lives  of 
Jrifh  Saints.     For  who  does  not  know  that 
the   Saints   Brigid,    Brendan,   Columb-cill, 
Columban,     Gall,    Fiacre,    Virgil,    Kilian, 
Rumoldus,  Dympna,  Fufcus,  Malachy,  and 
others,  were  Irifh  .'    who,  notwithfianding 
are  called   Scots,  and   faid  to  be  born  in 
Scotland  ;  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  ad- 
monifh  you,  that  you  may  be  aware  of  cer- 
tain Saint-ftealersy     By  which  coarfe  cha- 
racter he  branded  Dempfter.     And  the  on- 
ly   harfh   exprefTion    in    Ufher's   book,    is 
vented  againft   this  man.     "  Tarn  fiifpe&c^ 
fidei  hominem  ilium  fuijfe  comj^erimus  &  toties 

tejferam 
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tejferam  fregijfe^  ut  oculatos  nos  ejfe  tejies 
oporteat^  &  niji  quod  videmus  nihil  ab  eo  ac- 
cept um  credere." 

Nicolfon,  whom,  as  the  author  of  the 
Hijlorical  Libraries,  we  may  fuppofe  a  com- 
petent judge  in  this  afFair,  and  as  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  impartial,  is  fo  convinced  of  Demp- 
fter's  di(honefty,  that  in  one  place,  he  calls 
him  "  the  northern  rover,  who  had  kid- 
napped whole  fcores  of  Irifh  faints  -,"  and  in 
another  place,  he  takes  notice  of  "  the 
good  fervices  done  this  kingdom,  by  Thomas 
Dempfter's  robbing  it  of  its  faints,  and  tranf- 
planting  them  into  his  own  Albanian  ter- 
ritory. Which  raifed  a  juft  refentment  in. 
the  antiquaries  of  Ireland,  who  forthwith 
betook  themfelves  to  arms,  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  ftolen  goods,  and  proved  clearly 
that  the  Scots  of  antient  times,  famed  for 
fandity  and  learning,  were  all  of  them 
Irijbmen." 

But  all  the  Scotch  writers  before  Demp- 
fler,  are  fo  far  from  denying  the  Irifh  ex- 
tradion  of  the  prefent  Scots,  that  they 
feem  to  glory  in  it.  "  It  is  by  many  ar- 
guments certain,  fays  John  Major,  that  we 
owe  our  origin  to  the  Irifh.     This  we  learn 

from 
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from  the  language,  for  even  at  this  day,  one 
half  of  Scotland  fpeaks  Irifh ;  and  a  few 
years  ago,  a  much  greater  proportion  fpoke 
the  fame  language.  The  Scots  brought 
their  fpeech  from  Ireland  into  Britain,  as 
our  annals  teftifyj  the  writers  of  which, 
have  {hewn  a  laudable  dihgence  in  thefe 
matters.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  from  whom- 
ibever  the  Irifh  draw  their  origin,  the  Scotch 
derive  from  the  fame  ;  not  immediately  in- 
deed, but  as  a  grandfon  from  a  grandfire." 

King  James  I.  in  one  of  his  fpeeches, 
boafts  of  the  Scottidi  dynafty  being  de- 
rived from  that  of  Ireland.  "  I  have  two 
reafons  to  be  careful  of  the  welfare  of  that 
people ;  firft  as  king  of  England,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  long  poffeffion  the  crown  of 
England  hath  had  of  that  land  ;  and  alfo 
as  king  of  Scotland,  for  the  antient  kings 
of  Scotland  are  defcended  of  the  kings  of 
Ireland."  Conformably  to  which,  Slaytyr, 
in  his  Palai-Albion,  compliments  this  mo- 
narch upon  his  Irijh  pedigree, 

At  quoniam,  Ar<5too  Scotico  rex  nofter  ab  orbe. 
Nee  minus  occiduis,  perhibcnt,  Scotus  ortus  Hibernis, 
Qui  Britonuni  parent  fceptris ;  mihi  pauca  recenfens, 
Mufa  a^e,  et  Ogygios  lernes  referato  colonos. 

From 
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From  the  above  authorities,  one  would 
think  this  queftion  was  fairly  decided  ;  for, 
in  points  of  antiquity,  authority  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  argument  which 
can  be  adduced.  Yet,  up  ftarts  another 
Scotchman  ftill  more  hardy,  who  finding 
no  authorities,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  fupport  the  darling  antiquity  of  his  na- 
tive country,  is  for  annihilating  ail  authori- 
ties againft  it ;  and  vainly  dares  to  obtrude 
upon  us,  for  true  hiftory,  the  inverted  fon- 
nets  of  Hibernian  bards, 

Whcrcc  iffucd  forth  at  great  M'Pherfon's  call. 
That  old  new  epic  pafloral  Fingal. 

This  learned  gentleman  very  gravely  tells 
us,  that  "  Fordun  was  the  firft  who  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  Scotch  hiftory,  which 

efcaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I. 

that  he,  pofTefTed  of  all  the  national  preju- 
dice of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his 
country  fhould  yield  in  point  of  antiquity 
to  England  -,  and  that,  deftitute  of  annals 
in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland, 
which ^  according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the 
times ^  was  reckoned  the  firft  habitation  of  the 
Scots, — That  the    writers   who   fucceeded 

Fordun, 
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Fordun,  implicitly  followed  his  fyftem  ; 
that  as  they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were, 
equally  with  him,  unacquainted  with  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  their  hiftories 
contain  little  information  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Scots. — That  even  Buchanan 
himfelf,  except  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  him.  It 
therefore  appears  that  little  can  be  colled- 
ed  from  their  own  hiftorians,  concerning 
the  firfl  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Bri- 
tain." 

Thus  you  fee  the  authority  of  all  Scotch 
hiftorians  is  torn  up  from  the  very  root. 
Ariftotle,  they  fay,  deftroyed  the  works  of 
all  his  predeceffors  to  make  way  for  his 
own.  But  in  the  name  of  wonder,  where 
were  the  fongs  of  Olfian,  when  Fordun  s 
national  -prejudice  had  recourfe  to  Ireland, 
to  fupply  the  want  of  materials  in  Scotland  ? 
Would  not  his  filial  zeal  have  gladly  laid 
hold  of  them  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  our 
modern  man  of  antiquity  ? 

In  the  differtations  before  Fingal  and 
Temora,  we  are  told,  that  "  as  the  cuftom 
of  retaining  Bards  and  Senachies  was  com- 
mon to  both  nations ;   fo  each,  no  doubt, 

had 
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had  formed  a  fyftem  of  hiftory,  it  matters 
not  how  much  foever  fabulous,  concerning 
their  refpedive  origin."  Now  let  me  afk, 
if  each  had  formed  their  fyftems,  wherefore 
did  Fordun  adopt  the  Irilh  fyftem  ?  And  if 
*'  it  was  the  natural  poHcy  of  the  times,  to 
reconcile  the  traditions  of  both  nations  to- 
gether, and  if  poffible  to  deduce  them 
from  the  fame  original  ftock  "  why  does 
the  following  paragraph  inlinuate  that  the 
iyftcm  was  not  concerted,  but  that  the 
Scots  were  impofed  upon  ? 

"  For  the  Irifh,  v/ho  for  fomc  ages  be- 
fore the  conqueft  by  Henry  II.  had  pof- 
fefTed  a  competent  fhare  of  that  kind  of 
learning,  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe, 
found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impofe  their 
own  fidions  upon  the  ignorant  Highland 
Senachies.  By  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
Highlanders  with  their  long  lift  of  Here- 
monian  kings  and  heroes,  they  without 
contradidion  affumed  to  themfelves  the 
charader  of  being  the  mother-nation  of  the 
Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly 
was  eftablifhed  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of 
the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards, 

for 
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for  want  of  any  other,  was  univerfally  re- 
ceived." 

It  is  here,  you  fee,  dogmatically  laid 
down,  that  the  Hibernian  fyftem  was  the 
fidion  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is 
alfo  admitted,  that  it  was  univerfally  re- 
ceived, for  this  good  reafon,  that  t^ere  was 
none  other.  This  ample  conceilion  really 
looks  as  if  the  writer  had  a  mind  to  arro- 
gate to  himfelf  the  original  invention  of  the 
Caledonian  fyftem  ;  but  his  candour  fhould 
have  confeiTed  that  it  was  the  happy 
thought  of  the  laft  century.  The  whole 
flate  of  the  cafe  is  briefly  this  : 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Fordun  did 
collect  fuch  remains  of  antiquity  as  had 
efcaped  the  ravages  of  Edward  j  and  it  is 
agreed,  on  both  fides,  that  fcarce  any 
efcaped,  except  thofe  in  the  monaftery  of 
Hy  Columb-cil.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, bifliop  Eiphinftone,  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  after  making  the  ftrideft  fearch 
for  old  records,  lays  fo  little  ftrefs  upon 
what  he  found,  that  he  fairly  refers  you 
ad  antiquos  Hiberiim  fcriptores.  We  have 
feen  what  the  opinion  of  John  Major  was 

in 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
towards  the  clofe  of  which  Hedor  Boetius 
wrote  his  fabulous  hiftory,  adhering  clofely 
to  his  predecefTors  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  Scots.  Buchanan  follows  him,  re- 
jeding  his  glaring  incongruities,  and  fup- 
porting  the  Hibernian  fyftem  by  the  colla- 
teral authority  of  foreign  tcftimonies.  To 
his  contemporary  Dempfter,  was  referved 
the  innovating  invention  of  the  Caledonian 
lyflem. 

But  Sir  George  M*Kenzie  fcorned  to 
follow  him ;  even  he  who  thought  it  his 
duty,  as  advocate  general  of  Scotland,  to 
impugn  certain  parts  of  Irifh  hiftory,  in 
order  to  lengthen  out  the  royal  line,  and  to 
prove,  for  the  honour  of  his  Majefty,  that 
his  pedigree  was  derived  from  fovereign 
princes,  rather  than  provincial  kings.  Sir 
George  admits  that  the  Scots  of  Britain 
came  lajl from  Ireland-,  and  ^o  doth  Innys, 
whofe  more  learned  labours  tend  to  fhorten 
rather  than  lengthen  the  catalogue  of  Ca- 
ledonian kings. 

What  then  remains  to  fupport  the  credit 

of  a    fyftem,  exploded  univerfally  abroad, 

and  generally  at  home,  but  the  genius,  ftyle, 

G  and 
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and  learning  of  Mr.  M n  ?    WhicFij, 

after  all,  betray  his  diftruft  of  it,  and  can- 
not fecure  him  from  manifeft  felf-contra- 
didions.  Firft,  "  the  Hibernian  fyftem  is 
concerted  between  the  two  nations ;  next, 
"  the  one  was  impofed  upon  by  the  other," 
then  it  was  neither  concerted  nor  impofed, 
but  "  the  true  Caledonian  fyftem  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  ;  though  a  few 
ignorant  Senachies  might  be  perfuaded  out 
of  their  opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an 
Irifli  tale,  it  was  impolTible  to  eradicate 
from  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own 
national  traditions/' 

He  fometimes  attempts  to  entrench  him- 
felf  in  verbal  criticifm,  a  fort,  in  which,  one 
would  have  thought,  he  would  have  been 
impregnable  j  but  even  a  perfon  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  Irifh  language,  may,  with 
very  little  attention,  perceive  the  improba- 
bility of  what  he  advances.  He  aft^erts, 
what  is  univerfally  denied  by  the  Irifh,  that 
they  call  their  language  Caclic-Eriuach. 
They  fay,  that  the  Irifli  of  both  the  Scot- 
lands,  the  old  and  the  new,  have  all  along 
called  their  language  Gaelic^  without  any 
addition. 

Now 
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Now  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  let  us  only  afk  our- 
felves,  to  what  purpofe  (hould  a  mark  of 
diftindion  be  added  to  the  fame  language, 
though  fpoken  by  different  nations  ? 
We  ufe  no  addition,  to  difcriminate  the 
language  of  England,  from  that  now  com- 
monly fpoken  in  Ireland.  No !  we  call 
both  the  Englifli.  And  when  we  talk  of 
the  Latin  tongue  being  generally  fpoken, 
at  fuch  or  fuch  a  period,  we  do  not  fay  the 
Latin  of  France,  or  the  Latin  of  Germany, 
but  limply,  and  emphatically,  the  Latin. 
An  epithet  is  indeed  neceifary  to  diftinguifh 
the  people  of  a  colony,  from  thofe  of  the 
mother-country  j  as  to  diftinguifh  the  de- 
fcendents  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  we 
call  them  Anglo-Saxons.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  in  the  Irifh  or  Gaelic,  a  Scotch- 
man is  called  Albanach  Gael,  /.  e.  a  Scoto- 
Hibernian  ;  but  an  Irifhman  is  called  em- 
phatically Gael. 

•  Another  circumftance  there  is,  which 
tends  to  throw  fome  light  upon  this 
matter i  the  fongs  of  Offian  are  as  fami- 
liar to  the  ^original  natives  of  Ireland,  as 
G  2  they 
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they  are  reprefented  by   Mr.  M' n  tcr- 

be  in  Scotland.  And  it  is  reafbnable  they 
fhould  be  fo.  Offian  is  mentioned  by  Keat- 
ing, Flagherty,  and  all  the  other  hiflorians- 
of  this  country,  as  an  Irifh  chieftain  ;  but 
no  notice  is  taken  of  him  by  any  Scotch 
hiftorian.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  made 
by  them  of  Fingal,  father  to  Oflian  ;  yet 
all  the  Irilh  hiftories  are  replete  with  his 
exploits.  Fin  -  mac  -  Comhal  (pronounced 
Finmacoal)  /.  e.  Fin  the  ion  of  Comhal  is 
the  great  hero,  to  whom,  as  a  Hercules,  the 
common  Irifli  aflimilate  all  ftrong  and  gal- 
lant men. 

So  much,  indeed,  is  virtually  admitted  by 
the  publisher  of  Fingal  j  and  to  ufher  his 
work  with  greater  plaufibility  into  the 
world,  he  takes  notice  of  an  advertifement, 
which  had  appeared  in-  the  Irifh  news- 
papers, notifying  that  a  tranflation  of  the 
IrifiD  Fingal  would  foon  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  requcfting  the  Public,  to  fufpend 
the  purchafe  of  the  Scotch  tranflation,  as 
beins;  full  of  errors,  &c.  A  blunder  was 
fure  to  be  inferted,  to  make  the  thing 
more   probable,  and  go.  down  #ie  better ; 

for 
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for  what  more  natural,  than  for  Irifh  faga- 
-city  to  fpy  out  the  errors  of  a  work  it  had 
not  feen  ? 

But,  from  all  the  inquiries  1  have  made, 
I  never  could  learn  that  fuch  tranflation 
was  ever  meditated.  Colonel  Vallancey,who 
knows  every  Irijh  fcholar  in  this  kingdom, 
tells  me,  he  never  heard  of  anv  fuch  work 
being  in  agitation.  He  fays,  Offian's  poems 
are  all  fhort  ballads,  not  yet  colleded,  to 
his  knowledge,  by  any  one.  So  you  may 
guefs  the  quarter  from  whence  the  blunder- 
ing advertifement  originated. 

Yet  it  has  been  reported,  and  by  great 
names  too,  that  the  firft  four  books  of 
Fingal  were  to  be  feen  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky, 
written  in  a  fair  hand  on  vellum,  and  bear- 
ing date  in  the  year  1403.  But  this  re- 
port proves  ill  authenticated.  Dr.  Johnfon 
made  the  moft  diligent  refearches  in  the 
Ifle  of  Sky,  and  elfewhere,  for  thefe  fup- 
pofed  manufcripts  ;  but  the  refult  of  all 
inquiries  iffued  in  this  conclufion,  that  there 
not  only  were  no  fuch  manufcripts  in  ex- 
iftence,  but  that  it  was  impoflible  there 
(hould  be  any  fuch  :    for  that  the  Erfe  had 

never 
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never  been  a  written  language,  till  within 
a  century. 

In  {hort,  the  forgery  committed  in  the 
publications  of  Fingal  and  Temora,  is  fo 
clearly  detcdled  by  the  fagacious  and  learned 
author  of  the  Journey  to  the  Weftern  Ifles, 
that  to  oppofe  the  evidence  of  fuch  fiditious 
works,  to  that  of  eftabliihed  hiftory,  would 
be  to  perfift  in  a  moil  audacious  infult  upon 
the  underftandings  of  mankind.  There  are, 
we  knov/,  original  poems  afcribed  to  Offian. 
Mr.  M-- -n  may  have  taken  their  ima- 
ges and  fentiments,  may  have  adopted  their 
manner  and  fpirit,  but  he  has  fo  changed 
the  matter  and  order  of  the  narration,  by 
putting  in,  and  leaving  out,  and  other  me- 
tamorphofing  methods,  that  his  work  may 
be  called  any  thing  rather  than  a  tranfla- 
tion. 

That  this  is  the  very  method,  which  Mr. 

M n  has  purfued,  he  in  fome  meafure 

acknowledges ;  for  when  he  recommends  it 
to  the  Irilh  to  give  a  tranflation  of  their 
Oilian's  poems,  "  he  hopes  that  the  tran- 
flator  will  chufe  to  leave  fomething  in  the 
obfcurity  of  the  original."     Now   it  is  to 

be 
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be  prefumed,  that  he  has  too  much  candor 
to  offer  that  advice  to  another,  which  he 
would  not  himfelf  follow. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  fee  fo  learned  a 
man  as  Lord  Kaims,  a  man  too,  who  in 
other  refpedts  feems  divcfted  of  prejudice, 
fuch  an  advocate  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  Oflian  in  Englifh.  But  I  cannot 
think  this  agreeable  writer  in  earneft. 
For  while  he  tortures  his  ingenuity  to  give 
them  a  plaufibility,  which  contradidts  all 
his  own  fyftematic  principles,  he  feems  al- 
moft  willing  to  compound  for  them  as  a 
forgery.  But  the  glory  of  the  antient  Ca- 
ledonians is  at  any  rate  to  be  fupported  ; 
therefore,  rather  than  it  fhould  fink,  he  is 
even  for  recurring  to  miracle.  And  upon 
this  ground,  he  feems  ultimately  to  reft  his 
caufe  ;  a  ground,  which  I  thought  he  never 
would  have  chofen. 

The  refinement  of  fentiment  in  Oflian's 
charaders,  is  fo  fubverfive  of  all  that  he 
had  been  for  eftablilhing,  that  he  is  utterly 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  it.  "  Had  the 
Caledonians,  fays  he,  made  Haves  of  the 
women,  and  thought  as  meanly  of  them 
as  favages  commonly  do,  it  could  never  have 

entered 
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entered  the  imagination  of  OlTian  to  afcribe 
to  them  thofe  numberlefs  traces  that  exalt 
the  female  fex,  and  render  many  of  them 
objeds  of  pure  and  elevated  affedion.  With- 
out the  aid  of  infpiration^  fuch  refined  man- 
ners could  never  have  been  conceived  by  a 
favage."  \ 

Now  is  it  not  a  fad  of  notoriety,  that  at 
this  very  day,  the  Highland  women  are 
employed  in  the  mofl  fervile  ofiices,  even 
in  carrying  out  manure  like  beads  of  bur- 
den ?  Yet,  our  truly  curious  fad  colledlor, 
after  fome  ftridlures  on  Ruffian  manners, 
triumphantly  afl<s,  "  can  \\c  fuppofe  that 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  OiTian's  poems, 
ever  amufed  themfelves  after  the  age  of 
twelve,  with  hide  and  feek,  queftions  and 
commands,  or  fuch  like  childifh  play." 

Is  not  this  to  furnifh  laughter  with  a 
fneer  at  Highland  manners  ?  Does  not  Lord 
Kaims,  arguing  for  the  aid  of  infpiration^ 
virtually  betray  that  fyftem  he  would  fup- 
port  ?  Let  thofc  celebrated  epics  then 
be  at  beft  confidcred,  but  as  ingenious 
Centos  culled  from  Irilli  Bards  ;  garbled 
and  tranfpofed,  curtailed  and  interpolated, 
they  are  certainly  not  originals,  and  confe- 

quently 
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quently  they  are  not  Oflian's.  Perhaps 
they  are  better.  If  fo,  let  Scotland  glory 
in  them  ;  but,  deteded  as  they  are  by  Dr. 
Johnfon,  betrayed  by  LordKaims,  and  felf- 
condemned  throughout,  they  muft  remain 
only  a  monument  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Editor. 

Ofiian  fublimeft,  fimpleft  bard  of  all, 
J^et  Englifh  infidels  MTherfon  call. 


LETTER    IX. 

Kiidare. 

T  is  an  opinion  pretty  general,  on  our 
fide  the  water,  that  the  Irifh  had  not 
any  buildings  of  flone  and  mortar,  before 
they  were  raifed  by  the  Englifh ;  but  I  will 
cnclofe  you  the  fketch  of  one,  above  130 
feet  high,  which  was  certainly  built  ante- 
cedent to  that  period  ;  for  Gyraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  fecretary  to  Henry  II.  and  after- 
w^ards  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  defcribes  thofe 
round  towers,  among  the  wonderful  things 
of  Ireland,  and  calls  them  turres  ecclejia- 
fticas^  quce  more  fatrio  arclas  fiint  necnon 
^  rotund<^, 

Thi$ 
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This  writer  was  by  no  means  partial  in 
favour  of  the  Irifh  nation  j  when  therefore 
he  fays,  that  thofe  towers  were  built  after 
the  fajhion  of  the  country,  we  cannot  agree 
with  thofe  who  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
credled  by  the  Danes.  There  are  no  fuch 
ftructures  now  in  Denmark,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  that  I  hear  of,  except  in 
Scotland ;  where  there  are  two  of  a  fmall 
iize,  one  at  Abernethy  in  PerthlLire,  the 
other  at  Brechin  in  Angus.  Which,  by  the 
bye,  among  other  circumftances,  tends  to 
decide  the  defcent  of  the  Scots  from  Ire- 
land, for  we  may  eafdy  conceive,  that  thofe 
Scottuh  towers  were  built  by  the  pofterity  of 
the  Irifh,  who  went  over  with  Fergus,  in  the 
manner  of  thofe  of  their  own  country,  where 
they  are  fo  numerous. 

The  learned,  however,  are  not  agreed 
about  the  particular  ufe,  to  which  thefe 
edifices  were  apphed.  Some  fay  they  were 
places  of  penance  5  others,  that  they  were 
belfries,  the  very  name  of  them  in  Irifh 
Cloghahd^  importing  a  fteeple  with  a  bell ; 
but  the  prevaihng  opinion  now  feems  to 
be,  that  they  were  anchorite  pillars,  fuch 
as  Simon    Stylitcs  ufcd  to   fandify  himfelf 

upon. 
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Upon.  They  tell  you,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  appearance  of  piety  in  the  Abbey, 
and  augment  the  fame  of  the  monks,  one 
of  them,  moil  celebrated  for  his  aufterity, 
ufed  to  watch  and  pray,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  -,  thus  removed  from  the  earth,  and 
its  low  cares,  and,  as  it  were,  holding  nearer 
converfe  with  the  Deity. 

I  fliall  not  prefume  to  decide  upon  a 
queftion  of  fuch  moment;  yet  I  cannot  help 
inclining  to  the  fecond  opinion,  not  only 
from  the  name  given  them  by  the  indigenal 
natives,  but  from  the  following  confidera- 
tions :  Over  great  part  of  the  eafi,  they  have 
tall  round  fteeples,  called  minarets,  with 
balconies  at  top,  whence  a  perfon  calls  the 
people  to  public  worfhip  at  ftated  hours. 
As  the  Irifh  had  their  arts  from  Phoenicia, 
we  may  fairly  fuppofe,  that  from  thence 
alfb  came  the  model  of  thefe  towers,  which 
ferved  as  the  minarets  of  theeafl  do  at  pre- 
fent,  till  bells  came  into  ufe  5  for  narrow  as 
they  are,  (about  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  at  the 
bafe)  they  might  hold  a  bell  large  enough  to 
fummon  the  auditory,  as  efFedtually  as  the 
iliouts  of  a  man. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  the  tower,  they  fhew  the 
ruins  of  a  convent,  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Brigid ; 
who,  according  to  Gyraldus,  makes  Kildare 
illuilrious  by  her  unextinguifliablc  lires,  the 
aflies  of  which  have  never  increafed.  The 
very  oak  under  which  fhe  delighted  to  pray, 
has  given  a  name  to  the  place.  Brigid, 
you  muft  know,  was  the  Virgin  Saint  of 
the  land,  and,  after  the  BlefTed  Virgin  and 
St.  Patrick,  held  in  the  highefl  adoration 
by  the  Irilli  catholics.  She  was  worship- 
ped like  Vefia,  with  unextinguished  fires, 
kept  burning  by  the  nuns  in  ilieir  con- 
vent ;  which  was  therefore  called  the  fire- 
houfe. 


Ignis  incxflindiDarise,  quis  crefcere  novit 
^vis  cot  lapfis,  Brigida  virgo,  cinis  ? 

The  ladies  of  Ireland  are  too  wife  to  imi- 
tate this  patronefs  of  virginity  in  making 
the  VOW;  celibacy  being,  perhaps,  more  un- 
common here  than  in  any  other  country. 
Yet,  the  chaflity  of  the  women,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  men,  are  traits  of  the  na- 
tional charader,  on  which  thefe  people,  not 
without  juftice,  pique  themfelves. 

Among 
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Among  the  higher  ranks,  the  indifcre- 
tions  of  the  fair  fex  are,  probably,  as  un- 
common as  any  where  elfe,  and  certainly 
more  fo  than  in  many  other  places.  In  a 
circle  fo  fmall,  that  not  to  know  every  body 
is  to  be  unknown,  trefpaffes  in  this  way  can 
never  efcape  obfervation,  and  therefore  cea- 
fure  muft  be  armed  with  double  terrors. 

But  whatever  ftridnefs  guards  decorum  in 
the  polite  world,  they  tell  you  that  infamy 
does  not  long  attend  female  frailty,  in  the 
lower  walk  of  life.  There  a  young  woman 
may  make  the  young  fquire  a  father,  and 
marry  her  fweet-heart  the  very  next  year, 
who  values  his  bride  the  more,  as  fuch  a  con- 
nection is  fuppofed  to  enhance  her  dowry. 

As  it  is  doubted  whether  courage  is  na- 
tural or  artificial,  fo  it  has  been  difputed, 
whether  chaftity  originates  from  conftitution 
or  education.  But  is  there  not  a  firmnefs 
of  nerves  ?  Is  there  not  a  happy  tempera- 
ment ?  Poeta  nafcitur  non  fit,  is  not  a  true 
propofition,  but  it  is  more  truGth^n  poeta  fit 
non  nafcitur.  Away  then  v/ith  the  mighty 
examples  from  Hawkefworth's  Voyages, 
which  have  been  adduced  to  fhew,  that 
chaftity  is  not  an  inftindive  virtue, 

Lee 
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Let  it  not  be  argued  that  the  ages  of 
chivalry  and  romance  over-rated  female  vir- 
tue, and  that  the  prefent  age,  of  polifh  and 
refinement,  is  bringing  it  back  to  its  ori- 
ginal value  :  nor  let  it  be  prophefied,  that 
in  this  untainted  iile,  the  morality  of 
fome  future  age  will,  like  the  religion 
of  the  prefent,  unkalendar  St.  Brigid. 
Adieu. 


LETTER     X. 


Kilkenny,  Auguft  ^o,   1775. 

T\ /tY  laft  was  from  a  little  town  which  had 
"*•'■•  its  name  from  St.  Brigid's  cell  of  the 
Oak  i  this  is  written  from  the  bed  inland 
town  in  the  kingdom,  denominated  from 
the  cell  of  St.  Kenny.  It  is  fweetly  fituated 
on  the  river  Newre,  covering  two  little  hills  ; 
on  one  of  which  ftands  the  cathedral,  and  on 
the  other  the  old  caftle  of  the  Ormond  fa- 
mily. Near  the  cathedral  is  one  of  thofe 
round  towers,  I  gave  you  a  fketch  of  from 
Kildare,  There  are,  befides,  three  towers 
of  ruinous  abbies,  which  ftill  rear  their  heads 
aloft,  and  give  a  figure  of  fome  confequence 

to  the  town. 

But 
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But  before  I  make  you  better  acquainted 
with  Kilkenny,  let  me  give  you  fome  ac- 
count of  the  way  to  it.  From  Kildare  to 
Caftle-Dermot  the  country  is  in  general 
pleafant,  and  in  fome  places  adorned  with 
plantations.  Caftle-Dermot  is  a  very  poor 
town  for  a  borough,  not  even  a  ruin  remain- 
ing of  that  caflle  whence  it  was  called. 
That  it  was  once  a  place  of  fome  note,  is 
however  evident  from  the  remains  of  reli- 
gious houfes.  One  of  its  monafteries  has 
been  magnificent ;  two  of  the  ailes,  with 
one  of  its  windows,  ftill  preferve  the  out- 
lines of  grandeur  and  elegance.  The  town 
was  facked  and  plundered  by  Bruce  in 
1 316,  yet  a  parliament  was  held  there  in 

1377- 

On  this  fide  Caftle-Dermot  the  country 
grows  lefs  pleafant,  and  the  road  being  one 
extended  right  line  for  feveral  miles,  be- 
comes more  fatiguing  to  the  rider  than  to  the 
horfe.  There,  for  the  firft  time,  I  faw  tlieir 
fewel,  with  us  called  peat^  but  with  them 
turf-,  piled  up  in  prifmatical  heaps,  like 
the  mortars  at  Woolwich,  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  thofe  pits,  from  whence  they  arc 
dug.     They  are  cut  by  an  inftrument  called 

a  flane^ 
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dijlane^  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  fpade 
of  about  four  inches  broad,  with  a  fteel 
blade  of  the  fame  breadth,  ftanding  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of  the  fpade.  So  that 
each  turf  is  a  parallelepiped,  of  about  ten 
inches  by  a  fquare  of  four.  From  this  in- 
ftrument,  Mr.  Read,  an  ingenious  cutler 
of  Dublin,  has  borrowed  the  form  of  a  knife, 
for  delving  into  cheefe,  which  they  alfo  call 
a  flane. 

As  you  approach  Carlow,  the  fcene  alters , 
the  country  feeming  to  be  entirely  occupied 
by  gentlemen's  parks,  walled  in,  and  re- 
cently planted  j  which  will  appear  moft 
delightful  when  the  trees  are  full  grown. 
The  town  itfelf  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Barrow,  and  makes  a  very  cheerful  appear- 
ance, from  the  number  of  white  houfes 
fcattered  up  and  down ;  nor  are  you  at  all 
difappointed  when  you  enter  it,  there  being 
a  cleannefs  and  neatnefs  in  the  ftrects,  I  had 
not  hitherto  feen  on  this  road.  There  was 
a  good  flefh- market,  and  every  thing  wore 
the  appearance  of  a  good  Englifh  village. 
Such  are  the  happy  effeiS^s  of  a  little  trade ! 
For  here  they  have  a  manufadlurc  of  the 
coarfeft  kind  of  woollen  cloths,  and  are  con- 
cerned 
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concerned  in  ftipplying  the  neighbourhood 
with  coals  from  Kilkenny.  They  have  a 
horfe-barrack  ;  and  on  an  eminence,  over- 
hanging the  river,  ftands  an  old  caftle,  of  an 
oblong  fqnare  area,  with  large  round  towers 
at  each  angle  j  which  has  a  line  efFed. 

Up  the  river  from  CarLow,  the  landf^ip  is 
highly  pidurefque  j  and  downward,  for  eight 
miles  along  its  banks,  to  Leighlin-Bridge, 
the  ride  is  delightful.  At  a  due  diftance, 
the  grounds  fwell  gradually  into  mountains, 
which,  from  their  feet  to  their  midfides,  are 
covered  with  woods  -,  and,  to  enliven  the 
profped,  the  interjacent  trad  is  interfperfed 
with  feveral  little  white  villas,  neatly  planted 
around.  From  Leighlin-Bridge  hither,  the 
country  is  naturally  cheerful ;  but  let  me  re- 
condud  you  to  Kilkenny,  in  Spencer's  poetic 
barge,  down  the  Newre,  one  of  thofe  three 
renowned  brethren, 

Which,  that  great  giant,  Blomius,  begot 
Of  the  fair  nymph  Rheufa,  wandring  there. 
One  day,  as  l"he,  to  (hun  the  feafon  hot. 
Under  Slew-Bloome,  in  fliady  grove  was  got  ; 
This  giant  found  her,  and  by  force  deflower'd  ; 
Whereof  conceiving,  fiie  in  time  brought  forth 
Thefe  three  fair  fons,  which  being  thenceforth  pour'd. 
In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  countries  fcour'd. 

H  The 
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The  firft  the  gentle  Shure,  that  making  way. 

By  fu  eet  Clonmel  adorns  rich  Waterford  ; 

The  next,  the  ilubborn  Newre,  whofe  waters  grev^ 

By  fair  Kilkenny y  and  Rofs-ponte  board. 

The  third  the  goodly  Barrow. 

There  are  but  two  churches  in  this  large 
town,  or  rather  city,  confifting  of  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  houfes ;  but  there  are 
feveral  mafs-houfes,  each  of  which  has  con- 
gregations, vaftly  more  numerous  than  both 
the  churches.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic 
edifice^  fo  venerable,  that  whoever  iees  it 
mufl  lament,  that  a  fpire,  at  leaft,  had  not 
been  added  to  the  ftumpy  fleeple.  From 
the  Bifhop's  palace  to  the  church,  is  a  long 
and  double  colonnade,  in  the  modern  ftyle. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  ailes,  by  mafTy 
columns  of  black  marble,  crufted  over  with 
a  dirty  lime  white-wafh.  It  is,  however,  a 
confolation,  that  the  fcafFolding  is  now  rear- 
ing for  the  purpofe  of  embellifhing  this  an- 
cient pile. 

In  the  ailes  are  feveral  ancient  monuments 
of  armed  knights,  and  mitred  bifhops,  fome 
in  horizontal,  and  fome  in  praying  poftures, 
and  one  modern  monument  of  white  mar- 
ble. 
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ble,  finely  executed ;  the  device  is  Plety-j 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  leaning  in  a 
mournful  pofture  over  an  urn.  Thcfe,  alto- 
gether, would  have  given  a  due  folemnity 
to  the  place,  were  it  not  that  its  flovenly 
condition  rather  infpired  a  painful  melan- 
choly. 

The  hill  on  which  the  cathedral  ftands, 
is  called  the  Irifh  Town,  as  that  whereon 
the  caftle  is,  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Englifh  Town,  and  each  of  them  fend  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  former  is 
moftly  compofed  of  forry  houfes,  and  poor 
huts ',  the  latter  is  generally  well  built. 
The  caftle  was  founded  by  Randolph  III. 
earl  of  Chefter,  but  built,  as  it  now  ftands, 
by  the  Butlers,  anceftors  of  the  dukes  of 
Ormond.  In  the  Englifh  town  is  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  no  contemptible  ftrudure, 
with  feveral  old  monumental  decorations; 
there  alfo  are  the  town-hall,  jail,  and  mark- 
et-houfe. 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  towers  of  three 
monafteries,  thefe  are  St.  John's,  St.  Fran- 
cis's, and  the  Black  Abbey.     St.  John's  has 
great  elegance,    and   amazing  lightnefs  in 
H  a  the 
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the  ftyle  of  the  building.  The  Abbey- church 
of  Bath  is,  I  think,  called  the  lanthorn  of 
England  ;  but  this  is  more  windowed  ftill ; 
for  about  fifty-four  feet  of  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir  yet  entire,  the  whole  feems  to  be 
one  window.  I  fend  you  a  fketch  of  it. 
The  eaft  window  is  fixteen  feet  wide,  and 
about  forty  high,  as  I  guefs.  Belonging  to 
this  Abbey  are  the  remains  of  feveral  old 
monuments,  almoft  buried  in  the  ruins. 

St.  Francis's  has  little  remaining  except 
the  tower.  But  the  Black  Abbey  is  a  mag- 
nificent remain ;  the  windows  are  exqui- 
fitely  curious,  not  unlike  many  you  have 
feen  -,  the  architraves  in  the  outfide  cornice 
under  the  parapet,  are  very  exprefTive  of 
their  origin.  Of  this  fpacious  ruin,  two  of 
the  fieeples  are  almoft  entire. 

One  of  the  old  churches  is  converted 
into  a  mafs-houfe,  as  the  courts  of  two  of 
the  abbies  are  changed  into  barracks ;  St. 
Francis's  for  horfe,  and  St.  John's  for  foot. 
How  different  are  the  eflablifhments  of 
different  potentates,  at  different  periods ! 
The  Pope's  barracks  in  Ireland  were  once 
filled  with  old  fellows,  witli  fhaven  crowns, 

and 
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and  without  fhirts,  but  clothed  in  long 
fweaty  gowns,  of  black,  and  white,  and  grey. 
The  king  now  fills  his  convents  with  young 
fellows,  wearing  long  hair,  linen  fhirts,  and 
fcarlet  jackets  lined  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow. 

The  caflle,  whofe  magnificence  was 
heightened  by  the  fublimity  of  its  fituation, 
has  been  gradually  falling  into  decay,  fince 
the  attainder  of  the  late  duke  of  Ormond.  It 
was  in  his  time  a  fpacious  fquare,  two  fides 
of  which  only  are  now  ftanding :  one  they 
are  rebuilding,  and  the  other  two  they  are 
putting  into  repair  ;  but  in  a  tafte  too  mo- 
dern for  a  building  of  fuch  antiquity,  and 
too  frippery  for  one  of  fuch  magnitude. 

In  a  gallery  of  150  feet  in  length,  but 
very  difproportioned  in  breadth,  they  fhew 
you  feveral  old  portraits ;  among  thefe,  in 
full  length,  are  the  whole  Stuart  race  who 
reigned  in  England  from  Charles  I.  inclu- 
five,  together  with  William  III.  who  is 
faid  to  have  dined  here,  on  his  march  to 
the  fiege  of  Limerick,  foon  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  But  the  mofi:  remarkable 
piece  is  a  three  quarter  length  of  earl  Straf- 
ford, 
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ford,  faid  to  be  taken  but  a  few  days  before 
his  cataftrophe  ;  to  which  is  contrafted,  the 
pidure  of  the  fame  perfon,  taken  in  the  full 
career  of  his  ambition.  The  different  fitu- 
ations  of  hfe  are  ftrongly  marked  in  the 
countenance  of  each. 

In  the  room  called  the  Prefence  Cham- 
ber, or  at  leafl  in  that  next  it,  for  I  already 
forget,  are  the  four  elements  in  tapeftry, 
finely  executed,  and  in  high  prefervation ; 
the  glofs  of  newnefs  feems  frefh  upon  them. 
In  another  apartment  is  a  fuit  of  hangings, 
reprefenting  the  ftory  of  Decius,  in  the  at- 
titudes of  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  re- 
ceiving the  high  prieft's  benedidion,  &c. 
&c.  and  at  length  devoting  himfelf  Thefe 
tapeftries,  thon8;h  not  fo  glowing  in  their 
colours  as  the  feafons,  are  neverthelefs  ad- 
mirable in  other  refpeds.  Pity  that  they 
fliould  be  exhibited  to  fo  little  advantage ! 
They  are  hung  up  in  a  room,  the  fhape  of 
which  is  fo  inordinate,  that  1  queftion 
whether  any  two  fides  of  it  are  parallel, 
and  it  is  illuminated  diagonally  from  a 
window,  in  a  fegment  of  one  of  the  round 
flankers.     One  of  the  largeft  pieces  is  folded 

round 
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round  the  mixed  angle  at  the  window,  fo 
that  the  part  of  it  on  the  concave  l^jrface 
has  a  glaring  light,  while  that  on  the  r-Iain 
is  almoft  in  darknefs.  This  room  affords 
too  many  beautiful  views  of  nature  from 
without,  to  require  the  facrifice  of  fo  much 
art  within. 

The  fervant,  who  fhewed  thehoufe,  told 
me  the  fituation  was  very  like  that  of 
Windfor.  I  cannot  fay  the  likenefs  would 
have  ffruck  me,  though  there  is  at  both 
places  a  town,  a  caftle,  and  a  river.  How- 
ever, let  not  Windfor  faftidioufly  difdain 
the  comparifoiL  For  though  the  country 
round  Kilkenny  is  not  improved  like  that 
round  the  mofl  princely  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces, yet  the  fite  of  this  caftle  is  at  once 
bold  and  beautiful,  with  almoft  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  wifhed  to  decorate  the 
fcene. 

It  ftands  upon  a  precipice,  overhanging 
the  bend  of  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  with 
two  ftately  bridges  full  in  view  :  the  more 
diftant,  and  up  the  ftream,  is  compofed  of 
feven  arches,  that  next  the  caftle  has  but 
jthree  ;   but  of  a  very  wide  fpan,  of  hewn 

marble. 
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marble,  in  fine  elliptical  proportions.  The 
fides  of  the  river  are  well  planted,  and  the 
fubjacent  town  looks  as  if  it  had  been  built 
merely  to  be  looked  at ;  for  every  thing  in 
it  worth  feeing,  bears  upon  the  calile,  whilft 
every  thing  diffightly  is,  fomehow  or  other, 
fcreened  from  the  view.  The  horizon  is 
clofed,  in  one  limb,  by  mountains,  placed 
at  a  due  diftance,  to  give  variety  without 
horror ;  and  if  any  thing  is  wanting  to  ren- 
der the  profped  inchanting,  it  is  that  the 
middle  diftances  are  dcftitute  of  that  rich- 
nefs  of  cultivation,  and  that  embellifhment 
of  country-feats,  which  is  the  capital  beauty 
of  Windfor.  But  Kilkenny  is  far  more 
pidurefqiie. 

Windfor  caftle  looked  at,  is  augufl  and 
venerable,  but  when  you  look  from  it,  there 
is  nothing  to  infpire  thofe  ideas.  Not 
Eton's  fpires,  not  Cooper's  claflic  hill,  not 
Cliveden's  gay  alcove,  nor  Glo'fter's  gayer 
lodge,  can  furnifh  fuch  a  lavifli  variety  to 
the  landfkip-pa inter,  as  thefc  Hibernian 
fcencs.  There  Nature  has  painted  with  her 
moft  corred  pencil,  here  fhe  has  dafhed  with 
•a.  more  carelefs  hand.     This  is  the  fanciful 

and 
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and  fiery  iketch  of  a  great  mafter,  that  the 
touched  and  finifhed  work  of  a  fludious 
^  compofer.  Without  either  mountain  or 
fea,  no  landlkip  can,  in  my  conception,  be 
perfed;  it  wants  the  grand  attribute  of 
fublimity.  Windfor  Forefl  was  a  theme 
exadly  level  to  the  tame  genius  of  Mr. 
Pope,  whofe  lines  are  not  more  harmonious 
than  the  fubjedl  ;  but  it  was  fuch  a  rude 
original  as  this,  which  ravifhed  Milton  into 
that  brilliant  defcription. 

Straight  mine  eyes  hath  caught  new  pleafures, 
"Whiirt  the  landfkip  round  it  meafures, 
Rufiet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibling  flocks  do  ftray  ^ 
Mountains,  on  vvhofe  barren  breaft. 
The  labouring  clouds  do  reft  ; 
Meadows  trim  with  dailies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  : 
Towers  and  batilements  it  fees, 
Bolbnri'd  hif>h  in  tufted  trees. 
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LETTER     XI. 


Kilkenny. 


H 


A  V I  N  G  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
cave  of  Dunmore,  I  went  this  morn- 
ing to  fee  it.  Even  beauties  too  highly 
extolled,  before  you  fee  them,  feldom  an- 
fwer  your  expedations.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, rank  this  among  beautiful  objeds,  for 
to  me  it  had  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
After  riding  fome  miles  over  a  very  rough 
road,  they  fhewed  me  a  knoll,  or  fwelling 
ground,  in  a  green  field,  which  they  faid 
was  the  cave's  mouth,  but  I  could  fee  no 
cavity,  till  I  came  to  the  very  lip. 

The  aperture  was  lined  with  a  few  flunt- 
ed  (hrubs,  intertwined  with  ivy.  The  de- 
fcent  was  apparently  eafy,  but  after  I  got 
fairly  in,  it  became  very  difficult,  from  the 
damp  and  flippery  footing  ;  I  therefore  foon 
made  my  way  back  again,  and  took  my 
turn  of  holding  the  horfes,  that  my  fervant 
might  gratify  his  curiofity.  He  flayed  a 
great  while  in  it,  and,  when  he  came  up, 
lamented  that  I  had  not  gone  farther,  and 
begged  of  me  to  go  down  again.     If  there 

are 
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are  any  fparry  incruflations  there,  it  ought 
to  have  been  viewed  by  candle-hght.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  exhibition  would 
reward  the  trouble. 

Do  not  however  imagine  I  loft  my  day 
with  this  bawble,  for  in  my  w^ay  I  paffed 
through  the  fine  old  park  of  Dunmore,  and 
farther  on,  I  faw  the  coal  mines,  which  are 
well  worth  feeing.  The  pits  are  principally 
at  Caftle-comber,  the  eftate  of  lord  Wandef- 
ford,  who  is  faid  to  clear  10,000/.  a  year 
by  them.  If  the  grand  canal  were  finifhed 
to  the  Barrow,  he  would  then  probably 
make  much  more,  for  that  would  open  a 
communication  with  Dublin.  But  hills 
interpofe,  which  muft  be  pierced  through 
for  that  purpofe. 

One  would,  however,  think  that  even  a 
canal  could  not  much  lower  their  price, 
confidering  the  following  extraordinary  fa6t. 
The  carriers  pay  5^.  per  hundred  weight,  and 
fell  them  for  u.  ^  d.  in  Dublin,  which  is 
above  80  Englifh  miles  from  the  pits. 
Each  car  draws  but  feven  hundred  weight, 
which  with  9  d.  for  turnpike,  makes  the 
load  coft  31.  8  ^.  and  it  fells  for  J  i  /.  S  d. 
So  that  for  fix  days  travelling  charges  of  a 

man 
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man  and  horfe,  there  is  but  8/.  to  fay- 
nothing  of  the  labour  of  both,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  cnr.  They  are  faid 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  a  price  fo  low,  that 
it  puzzles  calculation  to  make  out  how 
the  wretched  carriers  can  fubfift. 

Thefe  coals  are  univerfally  prized  for 
drying  malt  with  ;  becaufe  they  emit  no 
fmoke.  A  fire  made  of  them  yields  a  very 
intenfe  heat ;  it  does  not  blaze  but  glow, 
looking  like  lumps  of  red  hot  iron  ;  the 
vapour  is  very  dangerous,  except  in  a  room 
well  ventilated.  The  other  elements  have, 
it  is  faid,  their  peculiarities  at  Kilkenny  ; 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  well  founded  upon 
truth.  It  is  true  that  their  Oreets  are  paved 
with  marble,  for  I  behevc  they  have  no 
other  flone.  Their  marble  is  black,  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  takes  a  very  high 
polifli.  It  is  much  ufed  for  chimney  pieces 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  only  manufac- 
tory here  is  for  coarfe  cloths  and  fine 
blankets. 

Kilkenny  values  itfelf  upon  its  fupcrior 
gentility  and  urbanity.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented  by  the   neighbouring    gentry  as  a 

country 
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country  refidence,  has  a  ftand  of  nine  fedan 
chairs,  and  is  not  without  the  appearance 
of  an  agreeable  place.  I  went  laft  night  to 
their  weekly  affembly,  and  was  foon  given 
to  underftand,  by  one  of  my  partners,  that 
Kilkenny  has  always  been  efteemed  the 
moil  poHte  and  well-bred  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Knowing  fo  little  of  this  country,  I  am 
not  furnifhed  with  any  arguments  from 
either  reafon  or  authority,  to  difpute  this 
pretenfion.  My  partner  was  fo  beautiful  a 
woman,  and  fo  ftriking  an  example  of  the 
dodtrine  {he  taught,  that  fhe  led  me  away 
an  eafy  captive  to  her  opinion  .  For  which 
I  can  fee  the  jufteft  grounds.  This  was 
the  feat  of  the  old  Ormond  family,  here  the 
lafl  duke  kept  a  court,  as  feveral  of  his 
predeceffors  had  done,  in  a  ftyle  much 
more  magnificent  than  any  of  the  modern 
viceroys.  The  people  imbibed  the  court 
manners,  and  manners  remain  long  after 
their  caufes  are  removed. 

At  prefent,the  inheritor  of  the  caftleand 
fome  of  the  appendant  manors,  a  Roman 
catholic  gentleman,  affeds  the  flate  of  his 
anceftors;    his   wife   receives  company  as, 

J   am 
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I  am  told,  the  old  Ormond  ladies  ufed 
to  do  5  {he  never  returns  vifits  -,  and  people 
feem  difpofed  to  yield  her  this  pre-emi- 
nence. 

The  cook  belonging  to  this  inn,  the  Sheaf 
of  Wheat,  wears  ruffles  ;  and  though  an 
old  man,  is  as  full  of  vivacity  as  politenefs. 
He  brings  me  every  day,  after  dinner,  fome 
delicious  pears,  and  fays  he  keeps  a  few  for 
the  quality  who  refort  to  the  houfe ;  and 
that  he  has  done  fo  for  thirty  years. 

I  am  not  fingular  in  remarking  that  the 
peafants  of  this  country  are  a  mofi:  comely 
breed  of  men.  They  are  generally  middle 
fized,  and  have  almoft  univerfally  dark 
brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  the  fame  colour. 
Their  complexions  are  clear,  their  coun- 
tenances grave,  and  their  faces  of  that 
oval  charader,  which  the  Italian  painters 
fo  much  admire.    xVdieu. 
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LETTER     XII. 

Kilkenny. 

^~r^  H  E  endowed  fchool  here  is  called  a 
college  ;  and  certainly  no  feat  of  learn- 
ing could  wifh  for  a  fituation  more  cheer- 
ful, or  more  healthful.  Such  ftagnating 
floods  as  we  have  feen  round  Magdalen- 
walks,  Merton-fields,  and  Chrifl-church 
meadows,  could  never  annoy  this  charming 
fpot.  The  city  itfelf  would  be  fomething 
like  Oxford,  if  we  could  fuppofe  Oxford 
dilapidated  of  its  towers  and  pinnacles. 

Many  people  in  Dublin  expreffed  to  me 
an  earneft  defire,  that  Kilkenny  fhould  be 
made  the  feat  of  a  learned  fociety  ;  hoping 
by  that  means  to  prevent  fo  many  from 
going  to  Scotland,  in  queft  of  education. 
Others  again  hinted,  that  if  Armagh  in 
the  north  was  to  divide  with  Kilkenny  in 
the  fouth,  the  emoluments  of  Trinity- 
College  Dublin,  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  interefts  of  literature  and 
virtue. 

Difcipline 
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Difcipline  is,  at  prefent,  attended  to 
with  the  utmoft  exadlnefs,  and  every  pof- 
lible  care  taken  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
Hatutes.  Greater  ftridnefs  is  certainly  ob- 
ferved  than  with  us  at  Oxford.  The  gates 
are  regularly  attended,  and  no  ftudent  can 
be  in  the  city,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  porters.  Defaulters  undergo  pecuniary 
mulds,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Dean  and 
a  board  of  Fellows.  Neverthelefs,  fre- 
quent and  enormous  outrages  are  commit- 
ted. One  of  the  gownfmen  v;as  lately 
killed  in  a  riot  with  the  watchmen  ;  yet  it 
is  believed,  that,  in  general,  the  poor  watch- 
men are  more  finned  againji  than  Jinning. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  jurifdidion  extends 
to  the  college;  and  it  has  been  exercifed, 
but  not  without  tumult  and  diforder.  From 
this  principle,  a  perpetual  feud  is  kept  up 
with  the  inferior  officers  of  magiftracy, 
thofe  obnoxious  reftrainers  of  natural  li- 
berty. 

But  there  is  a  political  evil  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  this  corporate  body,  which 
brings  on  a  periodical  fever,  the  crifis  of 
v^^hich   is  generally    violent.     You   already 

fee. 
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lee,  I  mean  the  eledion  of  reprefentatives. 
This  never  fails  to  breed  abundance  of  ill 
blood,  convulfing  the  whole  fyftem,  and  dif- 
folving  every  principle  of  health  within. 

Nor  is  its  malignant  influence  confined 
to  the  college  walls.  It  not  only  fets  the 
tutor  againft  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  againft 
the  tutor,  but  it  fets  the  father  againft  the 
fon,  and  the  fon  againft  the  father  :  and,  what 
is  ftill  worle,  it  places  felf-advantage  againft 
general  intereft  ;  at  once  overturning  what 
Cicero  and  Cumberland  are  for  eftablifliing 
in  the  halls. 

Old  age  is  but  too  prone  to  adopt  the  for- 
did maxims  of  worldly  wifdom  ;  but  this, 
alas  !  prematurely  wrinkles  the  mind,  and 
brings  early  decrepitude  on  private  virtue 
and  public  fpirit.  But  let  every  influence 
be  far  and  for  ever  removed  from  our  fchools, 
which,  inftead  of  expanding  the  aftedtions 
to  the  fphere  of  human  happinefs,  contract 
them  to  the  narrow  focus  of  felf-intereft  : 
which  fliould  always  be  confidered,  but  as  a 
particle,  in  the  mafs  of  univerfal  good. 

Unhappily  for  this  focicty,  the  power  of 
returning  members  is  lodged,  principally 
in  the  hands  of  boys  ;  for  of  ninety  elcc- 

I  tors, 
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tors,  feventy  are  fcholars,  one  half  of  whom: 
are  probably  not  of  age.  From  the  Provoft's 
prerogative  of  nomination,  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained  to  you  j  it  is  evident  that 
he  can,  in  feven  years,  as  with  a  plaftic  hand, 
mould  this  fociety  into  the  arbitrary  form  of 
his  wiihes  -,  for  in  that  period,  between  fe- 
venty and  eighty  of  the  whole  may  be  of 
his  own  creation. 

A  new  Provoft  indeed  coming  in,  at  the 
eve  of  an  election,  may  find  many  refrac- 
tory, and  fome  rebellious  fubjeds  in  his  do- 
minions. He  ihould  not  therefore  endea- 
vour, all  at  once,  to  drive  them  into  allegi- 
ance J  he  fhould  only  gradually  lead  them 
into  compliance.  And  he  has,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  fuch  a  magazine  of  re- 
fources,  as  cannot  fail  to  operate  powerfully 
on  the  majority. 

,f?  If  univerfities  muft  have  reprefentatives 
in  parhament,  it  would  be  well  for  that  of 
Dublin,  if  its  Fellows  only  had  been  vefted 
with  the  privilege  of  freeholders,  and  that 
the  Provoft  had  here,  as  in  other  cafes,  the 
power  of  nomination  ;  for  reafons,  obvious 
from  what  I  have  already  faid. 

Scarce 
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Scarce  a  week  pafles  without  the  appear- 
ance of  fome  fatirical  produdion,  either  in 
profe  or  verfe,  pointed  at  the  highell  in  fta- 
tion,  and  the  moft  eminent  for  abilities  of 
the  whole  body.  No  lefs  than  two  volumes 
of  thefe  have  been  already  colleded,  under 
the  title  of  Prancefiana ;  which,  however 
they  may  difcover  great  talents  for  wit  and 
humour,  in  the  young  gentlemen  who  wrote 
them,  fufficiently  evince  the  unfortunate 
political  fyftem  of  this  learned  republic. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER    XIIL 


Ciifliel,  September  Sth,   1775. 

/^N  leaving  Kilkenny,  I  was  in  doubt 
^^^  whether  I  fhould  make  my  route  by 
Waterford  ;  it  being  a  very  thriving  city, 
with  the  fineft  Quay  in  Ireland.  But,  the 
feafon  being  fo  far  advanced,  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, and  Galway,  mufl  fuffice  for  the  great 
cities.  From  them  I  hope  to  acquire  fome 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  trade  ;  and,  by  making 
this  zigzag  through  the  midland  region,  I 
fhall  have  a  better  opportunity  of  noting 
indigenal  manners,  and  the  unmixed  influ- 
ence of  the  paftoral  life. 

1  breakfafted  at  Callcn,  which  withftood 
Cromwell's  united  forces  for  fome  days  in 
1649,  ^^^  ^  poor  dirty  tow«,  interfperfed 
with  the  numerous  ruins  of  old  caftles  and 
religious  houfes.  The  prevalence  of  inte- 
reft,  in  this  paltry  borough,  has  been  long 
contefted  both  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in 
the  fields  of  honour.  They  crofs  the  feas 
to  difpatch  each  other,  by  the  piflol  or  the 
fword.     The    feud    is   become    hereditary, 

and 
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and  not  likely  to  be   extinguifhed  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  principals. 

Duelling,  it  is  argued,  may  in  fome  cafes 
be  confidered  as  a  necefTary  evil ;  but  if  its 
tendency  be  to  refine  manners,  the  frequency 
of  it,  in  this  kingdom,  is  a  certain  lign  of 
imperfed  civilization.  The  contagion  of  it 
infedts  all  ranks. 

The  firfl  place  I  flopped  at  in  the  province 
of  Munfter,  was  a  little  village  called 
Killynaulj  where  the  country  afTumed  a 
very  different  appearance  from  what  I  had 
before  obferved.  The  inaufpicious  opera- 
tion of  paflurage  became,  however,  vifible 
before  I  left  Leinfler.  For  ten  or  twelve 
miles  on  this  fide  of  Kilkenny,  the  foil  was 
far  from  rich,  it  was  rather  indeed  poor; 
yet  it  was  pretty  well  cultivated,  the  fields 
were  enclofed  with  hedges  and  ditclies,  and 
the  country  embellifhed  with  houfes  and 
plantations.  But,  as  the  ground  improves, 
on  approaching  the  borders  of  Munfter, 
agriculture  ceafes,  and  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
hedgie,  not  a  ditch  is  to  be  feen.  The 
country  is  abdicated  by  the  human  fpecjes, 
and  peopled  with  fhecp. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  the  change  lefs  evident  in  the 
manners  of  the  people.  There  was  nothing 
in  them,  however,  that  could  remind  you 
of  the  golden  age  ;  no  refemblance  of  that 
fimplicity  attributed  by  poets  to  the  fhep- 
herd  ftate ;  nothing  like  that  furly  awkward- 
nefs  of  our  Englifh  clowns,  who  have  one 
general  anfwer,  I  dont  know^  to  almofl 
every  queftion  a  ftranger  afks.  Thefe  pea- 
fants  have  no  fheepifhnefs  about  them,  are 
under  no  embarraffment  when  you  fpeak  to 
them,  feem  never  at  a  lofs,  but  are  bleffed 
with  an  abrupt  and  fudden  promptitude  of 
reply. 

It  may  not,  pprhaps,  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  obvious  contraft.  Our  pea- 
fantry,  intent  upon  their  own  proper  affairs, 
are  not  at  the  expence  of  thinking  upon 
other  fubjeds  ;  whereas  thefe  poor  men,  hav- 
ing neither  labour  nor  trade  to  engage  their 
attention,  are  more  occupied  with  other  peo- 
ple's affairs  than  their  own  ;  excuj/i  propriis 
aliena  negotia  curant. 

In  ridicule  of  their  paffion  for  news, 
my  companion  Spencer  tells  the  following 
fipry,   "  A  Frenchman,  who  having  been 

fometime 
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fometlme  in  Ireland,  and  there  marked  their 
great  enquiry  for  news,  and  meeting  after- 
v-zards  in  France  an  Irifhman,  whom  he 
knew  in  Ireland,  firft  fainted  him,  and  after- 
wards faid  merrily,  O,  Sir,  pray  you  tell  me 
of  courtefy,  have  you  heard  any  thing  of  the 
news,  that  you  fo  much  inquired  for  in  your 
country  ?" 

It  is  not  neceifary  to  affign  fo  many  caufes, 
for  this  vain  curiofity,  as  Spencer  does  ;  for 
idlenels  comprizes  them  all.  Wherever  a 
people  have  but  little  employment,  and 
have,  at  the  fame  time,  quick  and  lively 
imaginations,  they  will  of  courfe  be  gar- 
rulous and  inquifitive.  The  very  fame  pro- 
perty, we  find  St.  Paul  afcribing  to  the 
Athenians,  "  who,  fpent  their  time  in  no- 
thing elfe,  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  fome- 
thing  new," 

My  hoft  was  very  courteous,  for  on  my 
declining  to  go  into  his  houfe,  the  exterior 
of  which  was  not  very  inviting,  and  on 
telling  him  that  1  only  meant  to  feed  my 
horfes ;  he  replied  with  an  air  of  franknefs 
and  civility :  "  Ah !  by  my  fhoul,  you're 
welcome  to  the  bed  room   in   my  houfe, 

fuppofs 
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fuppofe  you  neither  eat  nor  drink."  I  then 
flepped  in,  and  he  became  not  lefs  commu- 
nicative than  he  was  inquifitive.  He  fup- 
pofcd  that  I  was  a  lawyer,  and  that  1  came 
from  Dubhn ;  and  feemed  aftonifhed  that 
1  knew  fo  httle  of  the  country,  and  that  I 
never  had  been  there  before. 

Upon  my  fuppofing,  in  my  turn,  that 
the  clear  fire  before  me  was  of  Kilkenny 
coal,  his  anfwer  was  fomewhat  indignant, 
yet  fraught  with  information.  "  Arrah  no  ! 
my  dear  jewel,  for  by  Shafus  we  have  as 
good  coal  as  Kilkenny  ourfelves,  ay  and 
better  too.  The  devil  an  inch  you  rode  to- 
day but  upon  coal  pits.  Sure  it  is  we  that 
ferve  all  Munfter  with  coals,  and  Connaught 
too.  Did  not  the  Dutch  Boors  offer  to 
their  countryman,  king  William,  that,  if 
he  would  let  them  live  by  the  laws  of 
Holland,  that  they  would  make  meadow 
ground  of  the  whole  bog  of  Allen,  and 
carry  the  coals  of  Killinaul,  through  their 
canals,  all  over  Ireland,  ay  and  England 
too.  For  you  fee,  that  our  coal  is  the 
hottelt  coal  in  the  univerfe,  and  the  only 
coal  for  drying  malt  with,  becaufe  it  has  no 

fmokc. 
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fmoke,  and  therefore  gives  the  beer  neither 
tafte  nor  fmell.'* 

He  then  touched  upon  the  affair  of  the 
White-boys,  to  whom  he  was  no  friend. 
He  faid  they  had  been  in  that  town  the 
very  night  before.  You  have  heard  of 
thefe  banditti.  I  am  not  yet  in  poflelfion 
of  the  true  flate  of  their  cafe.  For  it  is  fo 
varioufly  reprefented  in  this  country,  that 
one  muft  Hften  with  attention,  and  afTent 
with  caution.  But  the  whole  country 
round  Killinaul  bears  upon  the  very  face 
of  it,  an  evident  and  fufficient  caufe  for 
their  infurgency  ;  if  infurgency  it  may  be 
called,  where  each  houfekeeper  difclaims 
all  connedion  with  the  wretches  con- 
cerned. 

Caihel  is  a  good  town,  but  a  poor  city  ; 
it  confifts,  as  I  guefs,  of  between  five  and 
fix  hundred  houfes,  fome  of  which  are  very 
decent,  and  look  as  if  inhabited  by  perfons 
of  condition.  It  muft  have  been  formerly 
a  place  of  the  firft  confequence  in  Ireland, 
for  here  Henry  II.  held  a  fynod. 

There  is  fomewhat  fiill  venerable  in  the 
ruins  of  the  churches  and  monafteries  in 

this 
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this  ancient  city,  ^ocunque  ingredimur  in 
aliquam  hifioriam  vejiigium  ponimus.  The 
fight  of  the  cathedral  alone  is  a  full  com- 
penfation  for  the  lofs  I  may  have  fuftained 
in  pafling  by  Waterford.  It  is  at  once  the 
largeft  and  moft  ancient  in  the  kingdom. 
I  took  a  perfpedive  of  it  this  morning,  from 
a  room  in  the  Archbifhop's  houfe.  It  is, 
as  you  fee,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  the  whole 
is  ufually  called  the  Rock  of  CaJheL 

The  dimenfion  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  200  feet,  as  I 
computed  by  ftepping  through  nettles,  and 
over-tumbling  fragments  of  ftone  and  mor- 
tar. The  fteeple  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
crofs  ;  near  the  eaft  angle  of  the  north  ile 
is  a  round  tower,  to  which  leads  a  fubter- 
raneous  paftage  from  the  church.  Tradi- 
tion fays  it  is  the  oldeft  ftrudure  upon  the 
rock,  which  feems  more  than  probable 
from  a  trifling  circumftance  ;  all  the  build- 
ings upon  the  rock,  which  is  limeftone  or 
marble,  are  built  of  the  fame  material,  ex- 
cept the  tower,  which  is  of  freeftone.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  at  leaft  prefumed,  that 
the  pradice  of  quarrying  was  not  then  very 
common. 


Sir 
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Sir  James  Ware  fays,  this  cathedral  was 
built,  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh  under  Henry  II. ;  but  a  learned 
clergyman,  whom  I  met  in  Dublin,  alTures 
me,  that  in  this  the  knight  was  miftaken ; 
for  it  appears  from  an  inquifition  made  in 
the  fecond  of  Henry  IV.  that  the  donation  of 
certain  lands,  by  the  founder  Donald  O'Brien, 
was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  king 
John.  Now  Donald  was  brother  to  Mo- 
rough  More,  king  of  Munfter,  A.  D.  1086, 
and  this  authentic  record  is  to  be  feen  Rot. 
Pat.  ii.  T.  i,  3  pt.  D. 

Cormac's  chapel,  which  you  may  ob- 
ferve  in  the  angle,  on  the  fouth  of  the  choir, 
is  near  two  centuries  older  than  the  church ; 
for  Cormac  was  king  of  Munfler  A.  D. 
901:  This  chapel,  fifty  feet  by  eighteen 
in  the  clear,  is  a  very  curious  ftrudure,  and 
of  a  fiyle  totally  different  from  the  church. 
Both  on  the  outfide  and  infide,  are  columns 
over  columns,  better  proportioned  than  one 
could  exped,  from  either  the  place  or  the 
time.  The  cieling  is  vaulted,  and  the  outfide 
of  the  roof  is  corbeled  fo  as  to  form  a  pedi- 
aient  pitch.     At  the  angles  of  the  eaft  end 

arc 
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are  two   fmall  towers,  one   of  which  you 
maj  diftinguifh  in  my  Iketch. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  obfervation, 
that  the  chapel  is  not  parallel  to  the 
church,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  greater 
antiquity  of  the  chapel ;  for  had  the 
church  been  the  older  building,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  would  have  accommodated  the 
chapel  to  it,  though,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  not  have  adapted  the  church  to  the 
chapel.  As  the  firft  builders  of  churches 
were  religioufly  exad  in  placing  them  due 
caft  and  weft,  the  deviation  of  the  chapel 
from  the  true  line,  we  may  prefumc,  was 
corrected  in  the  church. 

If  we  could  be  certain  that  due  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  meridian,  at  found- 
ing each  of  thefc  ftru6lures,  then  the  want 
of  parallelifm  *  in  them  would  become  a 
datum  for  afcertaining  the  difference  of  their 

dates. 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Mr.  O'Halloran  fhewed  me 
his  book,  in  which  he  gives  the  ichnography  of  thefe  build- 
ings;  yet  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  want  of  parallelifm. 
He  feemed  furprifed  when  1  mentioned  it  to  him,  and  Hill 
more  fo,  when  I  told  him  that  the  engraver  had  inverted  the 
whole  plate,  putting  the  north  for  the  fouth,  and  the  weft  for 
the  eaft.  He  told  me  he  intrufted  the  taking  of  the  plan  to 
a  common  furvcyor,  and  that  he  had  the  feiStion  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  inverted  alfo,  from  Colonel  Vallancey. 
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dates.  For  we  know  that  the  equinoxes 
move  in  antecedejitia,  one  degree  in  feventy- 
two  years ;  therefore,  by  turning  the  an- 
gle, which  thefe  two  buildings  make  with 
each  other,  into  years,  we  have  the  inter- 
val between  their  refpedive  foundations. 

If  this  angle,  the  meafurement  of  which 
I  leave  to  fome  future  traveller,  be  three 
degrees,  it  would  anfwer  nearly  to  the  fup- 
pofed  difference.  But  the  angle  was  appa- 
rently much  greater  ;  fay  nine  degrees,  and 
then  it  will  bring  the  foundation  of  the 
chapel,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
ereded  by  Cormac,  upon  the  very  founda- 
tion of  that  church,  originally  built  here 
by  St.  Patrick. 

That  there  was  an  edifice  of  lime  and 
flone  here  in  the  fifth  century,  Colonel 
Vallancey  fhews  to  be  highly  credible ;  for 
the  name  of  the  place  is  mentioned  in  the 
ads  of  the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that 
name,  Cas-iol,  fignifies  literally  a  houfe  of 
lime  and  ftone.  As  this  was  the  feat  of  the 
kings  of  Munfter,  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  caftle  upon  the  rock  was 
their  refidence,  before  the  introduction  of 

Chriflianity, 
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Chriftianity,  as  it  continued  to  be  after, 
Cormac  was  not  only  king,  but  Archbi- 
fhop.  Rex  Anius^  rex  idem  hominum 
Phcebique  facer  do  s. 

Having  now  given  you,  Dodor,  a  full  dofe 
of  learned  difquifition,  I  fhall  conclude  this 
epiftle,  with  the  quaint  epitaph  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Cafhel,  who  was  a  great  favourite 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  Bedrid  for  two  years 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in  his 
hundredth  year,  he  had  the  infcription  deep- 
ly cut  on  a  plate  over  his  monument; 
which  is  placed  on  a  high  bafis  in  the  fouth 
lide  of  the  choir,  with  his  effigy  in  alto 
relievo, 

Mileri  Magrath  Archiepifcopi  Cafhelienfis 
ad   viatorem  carmen. 

Venerat  in  Dunum  primo  fan<5lifrimus  olim 

Patricius,  noftri  gloria  magna  foil. 

Huic  ego  luccedens,  utinam  tam  fan£tus  ut  ille. 

Sic  Duni  primo  tempore  praeful  eram. 

Anglia,liiftra  decern,  fed  poft,  tuafceptracolebam, 

Principibus  placui,  marte  tonante,  tuis. 

Hie,  ubi  fum  pofitus,  non  fum,  fum  ubi  non  funa  ; 

Sum  nee  in  ambobus,  fum  fed  utroque  loco. 

Dominus  eft  qui  me  judicat. 

Qui  flat  caveat -ne  cadat. 


A' 
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LETTER    XIV, 

Cafhel. 

S  the  Rock  of  Cafhel  overlooks  the 
town,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  great 
extent  of  country,  the  mofi:  fertile  in 
the  kingdom,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was 
chofen  for  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of 
Munfter.  It  has,  however,  loft  its  rank  of 
importance  among  the  cities,  for  want  of  a 
navigable  river.  This  would  have  more 
availed  it  at  prefent,  than  that  it  was  once 
the  throne  of  kings. 

Such  a  trad  of  country  as  is  feen  from 
the  Rock,  if  in  England,  or  even  under  the 
hands  of  common  induftry,  would  be  as 
beautifully  rich  as  any  in  the  Britifh  em- 
pire. From  thence  you  have  an  extended 
horizon,  except  where  the  Gaultees  inter- 
pofe  J  and  this  long  chain  of  lofty  hills 
gives  a  moft  pidurefque  contour  in  many 
places.  The  interjacent  grounds,  fertile 
as  avidity  itfelf  could  wifh,  are  not  a  dead 
level,  but  gently  diverfified  by  lively  un- 
dulations. 


s 
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After  all,  the  profped  is  far  from  being 
pleafant.  It  requires  an  abftradion  of  ad- 
ventitious circumftances  to  perceive  its  na- 
tural beauty  :'  with  a  total  negledl  of  cul- 
tivation, there  is  (carce  a  tree  to  be  feen. 
The  country  is  interfered  with  walls  of 
dry  flone,  and  ditches  that  never  have  been 
quicked.  The  fquire's  country  feat,  the 
rich  farm  houfe,  or  even  the  warm  cottage, 
are  here  looked  for,  but  looked  for  in  vain. 
If  there  be  an  habitation,  it  is  that  of  the 
face-ground  fhepherd,  whofe  fordid  hovel 
ferves  but  to  call  a  deeper  (hade  upon  the 
gloom  of  depopulation.  Your  philanthropy 
would  ficken  at  the  forlorn  flate  of  this 
goodly  trad. 

In  the  town  is  a  large  and  comfortable 
See-houfe,  built  within  half  a  century. 
The  old  epifcopal  feat  was  the  building  you 
may  fee,  on  the  weft  end  of  the  cathedral. 
But  this  was  battered  in  the  rebellion  of 
4641,  by  Lord  Inchiquin,  who  put  all  the 
pricAs  to  death  he  found  in  it,  as  they  were 
the  principal  part  of  the  garrifon,  which 
defended  the  fortrcfs. 

The  prefcnt  Archbifhop  has  a  houfe 
upon  his  own  eftate,  where  he  lives.     You 

will 
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will  be  furprifed  when  I  tell  you  that  there 
is  not  even  a  roofed  church  in  this  metro- 
polis ;  the  fervice  being  performed  in  a 
forry  room,  where  country  courts  are  held. 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  was  kept  in  re- 
pair, and  ufed  as  a  parifh  church,  till  within 
thirty  years/  but  the  fituation  not  being 
acccflible  enough, — which,  however,  20/. 
would  have  rendered  fo ; — the  roof  was 
wantonly  pulled  down,  an  ad  of  parlia- 
ment and  a  grant  of  money  being  firfl:  ob- 
tained, to  change  the  fite  of  the  cathedral, 
from  the  rock  to  the  town.  A  new  church 
of  ninety  feet  by  forty-five,  w^as  accordingly- 
begun,  and  raifedashigh  as  the  wall  plates. 
But  in  that  ftate  it  has  flood  for  near  twenty 
years. 

You  would  be  amazed,  confidering  how 
thinly  the  country  is  inhabited,  at  the  num- 
ber of  Romanifts  I  faw  on  Sunday  affem- 
bled  together.  Round  the  altar  were  fe- 
veral  pidures,  which,  being  at  the  diftance 
of  a  very  long  nave  of  an  old  monaflery,  I 
went  round  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  tran- 
fepts,  in  order  to  fee  them  more  diftindly. 
The  people  made  way  for  me,  and  forae  of 
them  offered  to  condud  me  to  where  the 

K  quality 
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quality  fat  j  but  this  I  declined.  While  t 
flood  at  the  door,  a  woman  came  up,  and 
afked  for  fome  holy  water,  of  a  man  who 
flood  at  the  font ;  he  reached  her  fome 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  with  the 
remainder  he  befprinkled  me.  He  took 
me,  I  fuppofe,  for  an  heretic,  and  there- 
fore was  fure  I  flood  in  need  of  luftration. 
I  thought  it,  however,  time  to  go,  lefl  my 
not  joining  in  the  ceremonies  might  look 
particular. 

The  prieft  was  very  decently  habited,  in 
veflments  of  party-coloured  fllk,  with  a 
large  crofs  embroidered,  on  the  outfide  a 
garment,  which  hung  down  behind.  He 
muttered  the  fervice,  and  frequently  turned 
round  to  the  altar  and  kiflTed  it,  after  hav- 
ing firft  bowed  to  it.  On  the  altar  burned 
two  candles  j  jufl  emblem  of  their  fuper- 
flition  !  The  dim  light  of  tapers  held  forth 
in  the  blaze  of  day  !  Yet,  even  here,  it  is 
pofTible,  that  God  may  be  worfliipped  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth  j  for  "  he  dvvelleth  not 
in  temples  made  by  hands,  as  if  he  needed 
any  thing." 

This  argues  not,  however,  that  true  re- 
ligion fliould  let  her  temples  fall  into  ruin 

and 
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and  decay.  Much,  very  much,  depends 
upon  a  decent  exterior.  What  elfe  has  the 
church  of  Rome  to  fupport  herfelf  upon  ? 
Even  that  beggarly  difplay  of  outward  ele- 
ments, exhibited  in  this  old  abbey  of  Cafhel, 
has  fomewhat  to  engage  the  imagination, 
and  even  to  mend  the  heart. 

It  is  true,  that  telling  of  beads,  faying 
Ave  marias,  crofling  of  the  breaft  and  fore- 
head, being  fprinkled  v^ith  fait  and  water, 
and  abftaining  from  flefli  and  labour,  upon 
certain  days,  are  as  indefenfible  on  the  fpi- 
ritual  principles  of  the  Gofpel,  as  on  the 
ground  of  philofophy.  But  I  afk,  where  is 
the  majority  of  any  denomination  of  Chrif- 
tians,  that  can  diftinguifh  the  letter  from 
the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel .?  What  multitude  is 
philofophical  ?  What  vulgar  is  rational  ?  The 
bulk  of  all  perfuafions  believe  they  know 
not  what,  and  pradife  they  know  not 
why. 

One  of  the  caufes,  afTigned  by  Spencer, 
for  the  obftrudion  of  due  reformation  in  Ire- 
land, is  the  negled  of  the  churches ;  which, 
he  complains,  "  lie  for  the  mofl  part  even 
with  the  ground  ;  and  of  thofe  lately  re- 
paired fome  are  fo  unhandfomely  patched, 
K  2  and 
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and  thatched,   that  men  do  even  fhun  the 
places  for  the  uncomelinefs  thereof.'* 

After  quitting  the  abbey,  1  went  to  the 
eourt-leet  room  to  hear,  and,  I  own,  to  fee 
the  fervice  of  God  performed,  according  to 
the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  And 
there  I  found  a  thin  congregation,  compofed 
of  fome  wxlI-drefTed  women,  fome  half- 
dozen  boys,  and  perhaps  half  a  fcore  of  foot 
foldicrs.  For  there  is  a  fchool  and  a  barrack 
in  the  town. 

How  differently  is  the  ftate  of  the  diocefe 
of  Armagh  reprefented  ?  It  is  faid,  that  the 
archbifhop  of  that  fee  has  not  only  decorated 
his  cathedral,  given  it  an  organ,  and  fixed  a 
choir  there,  but  that  he  has  built  one  of  the 
bcft  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  a  real  palace, 
fuited  to  his  elevated  rank. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  bifhops 
fhould  refide  in  cities.  Lord  Coke  is  of 
opinion  that  the  very  rcfidence  of  a  bifhop 
confiitutes  a  city.  His  Grace  therefore, 
with  ideas  truly  epifcopal,  w'ould  have  Ar- 
magh a  city  not  only  of  coortefy  but  in 
reality ;  and  to  effed  it,  he  makes  it  a  con- 
dition with  his  tenants,  that  they  fhall  all 
build  good  houfes,  and  flate  them.     Livcnta 

lateritia-j 
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lateritia^  marmorea  linquenda.  Nor  has  he 
flopped  here.  He,  at  his  own  expence,  has 
built  and  endowed  a  fumptuous  diocefan 
library  ;  and  by  his  influence  and  contri- 
bution he  has  ereded  a  magnificent  hofpital, 
a  college,  and  even  a  barrack.  His  clergy 
are  all  following  his  fleps  ;  and  new  houfes, 
new  churches,  and  fpired  fteeples  are  every- 
day rifing  through  every  quarter  of  his 
diocefe. 

Dr.  Garnet,  bifliop  of  Clogher,  had  been 
long  purfuing  the  fame  plan.  He  has  im- 
proved his  cathedral  and  palace,  built 
churches  where  they  have  been  wanting, 
and  fcarce  a  parifli  in  his  diocefe  is  without 
a  good  new  parfonage-houfe. 

Still  farther  north,  Hervey,  brother  to 
Lord  Briftol,  is  following  their  examples. 
And,  all  together,  they  are  rendering  Ul- 
fter,  the  moft  mountainous  and  barren 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  as  eminently  fu- 
perior  to  the  other  provinces,  in  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  department,  as  it  had  been  before 
in  the  civil. 

But  you  muft  be  tired  with  a  fubjedl  which 
cannot  appear  at  a  diflance,  of  fuch  import- 
ance, as  to  one  on  the  fpot.     Good  night. 

LET- 
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LETTER    XV. 


CaHiel. 

"jV/r  Y  fhort  flay  here  has  afforded  me  fre^ 
quent  opportunities  of  converfing  with 
the  common  people  ;  who,  having  obferved 
me  meafuring  one  of  the  monafteries,  would 
fometimes  follow  me  at  a  diftance,  and  fome- 
times  throw  ihemfelves  in  my  way,  in  order 
to  get  or  give  information. 

Their  native  humour  was  entertaining, 
and  their  remarks  upon  men  and  manners 
fhrewd  and  fagacious ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  and  abfurd  than  their 
traditional  tales.  Afking  them  for  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  name  of  the  Hore  Abbey,  they 
told  me,  that  one  of  their  queens,  who  in 
her  youth  had  been  a  great  whore^  founded 
it  for  the  falvation  of  her  poor  foul. 

Their  curiofity  was  ftrong  to  know 
whence  I  came,  and  where  I  was  going, 
and  what  could  be  my  motive  for  taking 
the  dimenfions  of  fuch  old  walls.  It  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  remove  their  referve 
towards  me,  that  I  was  unknown  by  every 
body  J  yet  they  did  not,  without  an  artful 

and 
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and  wily  addrefs,  difcover  their  fentiments 
as  to  the  White-boys.  They  alway  took 
care  to  fay,  that  they  were  wrong  in  what 
they  were  about,  at  the  very  time  they  were 
inlinuating  that  others  were  more  in  fault 
than  they. 

Yefterday  there  was  a  horfe-race,  and  at 
night  an  alTembly.  Too  bufy  for  the  courfe 
in  the  morning,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  change  the  folitude  of  an  inn,  for 
fuch  gaiety  in  the  evening.  And  never  was 
I  more  furprifed  than  at  the  multitude  and 
politenefs  of  the  company.  Some  nobility, 
and  all  the  gentry  from  far  and  near,  were 
colledled  together.  We  had  no  lefs  than 
two  fets  of  dancers,  and  three  or  four  card 
tables.  The  ladies  were  not  only  well  but 
elegantly  dreffed,  in  the  ton  of  a  winter  or 
two  fince  in  London. 

Of  what  extremes  is  this  country  com- 
pofed  ?  Here  every  thing  wore  the  face  of 
feftivity  and  pleafure ;  it  looked  as  if  Amal- 
thea  had  emptied  her  horn  in  this  fpot.  I 
had  heard  of  vivacity,  and  I  had  feen  it  in 
individuals,  but  never,  till  laft  night,  did  I 
fee  it  univerfallv  pervade  fo   large  a  mafs. 

The 
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The  women  vied  with  the  men  in  the  dif- 
play  of  animal  powers. 

You  have  feen  Stubbs's  pidure  of  the 
Chariot  of  the  Sun  ;  and  you  may  remem- 
ber how  the  wheels  blaze,  and  how  the 
horfes  are  maned  with  flame  j  every  thing 
feems  in  the  nafcent  ftate  of  conflagration. 
It  was  juft  fo  here.  You  would  have 
faid  they  breathed  fire.  Vv^e  frog- blooded 
Englifli  dance  as  if  the  practice  were  not 
congenial  to  us  ;  but  here  they  moved  as 
if  dancing  had  been  the  bufinefs  of  their 
lives.  The  Rock  of  CaJJjel  was  a  tune 
which  feemed  to  infpirc  particular  anima- 
tion. 

Thefe  people  have  quick  and  violent 
fpirits,  betraying  them  fometimes  into  fud- 
den  flarts  of  indecorum,  which  the  feveiity 
of  pundilio  would  not  fail  to  cenfure,  while 
candour  would  only  consider  them  as.  the 
venial  flafhes  of  mirth  and  good-hurtiO-uT; 
I  have  fcen  the  whole  room  in  a  convulfion 
of  laughter  at  a  falfe  flep  made  by  one  of 
the  dancers.  Nor  does  penury  reprefs  thefe 
ebullitions  among  the  lower  ranks;  for 
though  four  centinels,   with  their  bayonets 

fixed, 
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fixed,  were  ftationed  at  the  door,  the  mob 
rufhed  in,  and  rendered  the  room  very  of- 
fenfive. 

How  different  are  the  effeds  of  the  fame 
fenfibihty  in  another  Hnc  ?  I  had  been  ftrol- 
ling  through  the  market,  in  order  to  fee 
what  commodities  were  fold,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  the  humours  of  the  people  ;  when  I 
remarked  a  poor  woman,  who  had  loft  her 
purfe,  containing  but  two  or  three  fhilling^s. 
The  poor  creature  wept  aloud,  and  the 
women, about  her,  joined  in  the  lamentation ; 
which  had  fuch  an  effed,  that  a  general 
outcry  was  the  confequence,  fo  piteous  and 
fo  doleful,  that  the  men  theirfelves  could 
not  refrain  the  fympathetic  tear. 

In  this  market  I  obferved  a  great  number 
of  little  bags,  which  men  carried  in  upon 
their  fhoulders,  and  fet  down  for  fale. 
Upon  examination,  I  found  them  filled  with 
wheat  ;  fome  of  them  contained  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  fome  a  ftone  and  a  half, 
fome  more  and  fjme  lefs.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
ceffary  to  review  the  face  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  learn  the  ftate  of  its  agriculture  ; 
this  fingle  fad  refleds  it  as  a  mirror. 

V  •. ,         Were 
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Were  I  to  devil^  an  emblematical  figure 
of  Irel'dnd,  in  her  prefent  ftate,  it  (hould  not 
be  a  Minerva-like  figure,  with  her  fpear  and 
harp ',  nor  fhould  it  be  a  Diana  with  her 
wolf  dogs  coupled,  and  the  moofe  deer  in 
the  thicket  of  the  back  ground.  For  that 
fpecies  of  deer  has  been  extind:  here  longer 
than  the  records  of  Irifh  hiftory  reach  ;  the 
wolves  too  being  all  defiroyed,  and  the 
dogs  therefore  ufelefs,  it  looks  as  if  nature 
intended  that  their  fpecies  fiiould  fail  alfo, 
for  I  never  could  fee  one  of  them.  But  my 
pidure  of  Ireland  fiiould  be  mulier  formofa 
Jhperne.a.  woman  cxquifitely  beautiful,  with 
her  head  and  neck  richly  attired,  her  bofom 
full,  but  meanly  drefiTed,  her  lower  parts  lean 
and  emaciated,  half  covered  with  tattered 
weeds,  her  legs  and  feet  bare,  with  burned 
fiiins,  and  all  the  fqvialor  of  indigent 
floth. 

But  to  return  to  our  afl^embly ;  where, 
though  unknowing  and  unknown,  1  met  an 
inftance  of  that  civility  to  firangers,  for 
which  this  country  is  fo  juftly  famed.  I 
had  indeed  hitherto  withdrawn  myfelf  from 
all  pofllble  occafions  of  meeting  with  it,  as 
I  had  little  time  to  fpare  for  this  purpofe, 

and 
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and  was  rather  defirous  to  learn  the  true 
ilate  of  the  country  and  people  in  other 
refpedls  ;  their  characfter  for  hofpitality  be- 
ing already  fufficiently  eftablilhed.  But  as 
this  was  the  firft  opportunity  I  ever  took,  of 
experimenting  in  this  way,  I  cannot  in 
juftice  to  true  politenefs  pafs  it  over. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  fince  learn  to  be 
a  phyfician,  feeing  me  a  ftranger,  accofted 
me  in  a  manner  which  befpoke  the  libera- 
lity of  literature  and  travel  5  and  after  offer- 
ing all  his  fer vices  in  conducing  me  to 
whatever  might  gratify  my  curiofity  in  his 
country,  he  afked  me  whether  I  would 
chufe  to  dance  or  play  cards,  that  he  might 
introduce  me,  &c.  I  need  not  tell  you  which 
I  chofe.  He  got  me  an  agreeable  partner 
for  one  fet,  and  the  next  I  chofe  for  myfelf. 
Their  converfation  was  as  fpirited  as  their 
dancing.  One  of  them  had  a  perfon  that 
would  be  gazed  at  in  St.  James's.  Thefe 
people  were  upon  the  whole  fo  free,  fo 
eafy,  and  fo  engaging,  that  I  cannot  help 
feeling  myfelf  interefted  in  their  national 
profpcriry. 

My 
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My  new  acquaintance  the  Dodor,  whofe 
name  is  Carrol,  made  me  known,  or  rather 
indeed  he  made  feveral  gentlemen  known 
to  me  J  for  as  yet,  he  did  not  know  my 
name.  Several  polite  invitations  were  the 
confeqnence ;  one  of  w^hich  I  accepted  from 
a  gentleman,  who,  as  my  conJudor,  the 
Do6tor  tells  me,  is  fon  to  a  Rom.an  catholic 
of  large  property  and  great  influence,  de- 
fcended  from  the  once  royal  family  of  the 
Macarty's.  This  will  be  a  fcene  of  novelty. 
I  fhall  not  forget  to  let  you  know  all  that 
fhall  befal  me,  among  thefe  defcendants  of 
Hibernian  kin2;s.     Farewell, 


I.  E  T  T  E  R    XVI. 


S 


Tipperary,  September  20,   1775. 

I  N  C  E  my  laft,  I  have  fpent  fbme  days 
moft  agreeably  at  Mr.  Macarty's  of 
Springhill ;  where  hofpitality  was  difplayed 
m  its  bei^  manner,  divefted  of  thofe  qua- 
lities, which  of  old  tarnifhed  the  luftre  of 
that  virtue  in  Ireland.  There  was  no  con- 
ftraint  in  the  article  of  wine,  nor  indeed  in 

any 
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any  other.     There  was  as  much  eafe  as  in 
the  houfe  of  an  Englifh  Duke. 

However,  left  from  the  Httle  I  have 
feen,  fo  repugnant  to  what  I  have  heard 
on  this  fubjed,  I  might  lead  to  a  mifcon- 
ception  of  the  ruhng  manners  at  prefent,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  this  ancient  family  have 
feen  much  of  the  world.  The  eldeft 
daughter  is  married  to  a  colonel  in  the  Im- 
perial fervice,  who  is  alfo  an  officer  of  ftate 
at  court ;  the  eldeft  fon,  whom  I  met  at 
the  aft!embly,  is  an  officer  in  the  fame  fer- 
vice, and  Mifs  Macarty  is  but  lately  re- 
turned from  vifiting  her  iifter.  You  will 
not  be  difpleafed  to  hear,  fhe  preferred 
England  to  every  other  country  fhe  had 
feen  j  which  to  me  ftill  more  endeared 
her, 

who  had  every  grace,  and  every  charm. 


To  win  the  wileft,  and  tlie  coldcft  warm. 

Here  we  were  at  meals,  even  on  Sunday, 
regaled  with  the  bag-pipe,  which,  to  my 
uncultivated  ear,  is  not  an  inftrument  {o 
unpleafant  as  the  lovers  of  Italian  mufic 
reprefent  it.     After  fupper,  I  for  the  firft 

time 
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time  drank  whi{ky  punch,  the  tafte  of 
which  is  harfh  and  auftere,  and  the  fmell 
worfe  than  the  tafte.  The  drinkers  of  it 
fay  it  becomes  fo  palatable,  that  they  can 
relifh  no  other  ;  which  may  very  polTibly 
be  the  cafe,  for  I  fuppofe  that  claret  is  not 
relifhed  by  any  palate  at  firfl. 

The  fpirit  was  very  fierce  and  wild,  re- 
quiring not  lefs  than  feven  times  its  own 
quantity  of  water  to  tame  and  fubdue  it. 
They  told  me  there  was  a  fort  much 
ftronger,  dii^illed  with  aromatic  fubftances, 
at  a  guinea  a  bottle,  called  ufque-bagh^ 
which  is  YiitrdWy  eau-de-vie-,  as  whifky  or 
uifge  is  emphatically  the  water. 

This  was  the  liqueur,  which  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great  was  fo  fond  of,  that  he 
ufed  to  fay,  "  of  all  wines,  Irijh  wine  was 
the  beft." 

Here  I  met  with  Mr.  Baker,  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  man  of  letters,  who  gave  me  a 
cordial  invitation  to  his  houfe,  promifmg  to 
introduce  me  to  Mr.  Armftrong,  minifter 
ofTipperary;  a  gentleman  curious  in  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  and  furnifhed 
with  one  of  the  beft  libraries  in  the  king- 
dom,    I  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  this 

invitation, 
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invitation,  but  that  it  feparated  me  from 
the  agreeable  family  at  Spring-hill. 

In  Mr.  Baker,  I  found  a  young-looking 
man,  but  of  ancient  plainnefs,  and  fimpli- 
city  of  manners.  His  words  were  few, 
but  thofe  were  corredl,  and  all  his  fenti- 
ments  Ihewed  that  he  thought  for  himfelf. 
His  wife,  of  an  elegant  perfon,  was  rather 
under  the  common  fize,  but  the  flature  of 
her  mind  was  of  the  firft  magnitude.  She 
is  fifter  to  Mr.  Jephfon,  author  of  Bra- 
ganza,  which  had  fuch  a  run  the  laft  winter. 
If  this  lady  writes  as  well  as  fhe  fpeaks, 
fhe  would  certainly  figure  in  the  Belles- 
Lettres.  She  has  fuch  a  purity  of  didlion, 
fuch  elegance  of  fentiment,  and  fuch  warmth 
of  imagination  as  would  amaze  you.  Yet 
thefe  fhining  qualities  ferve  only  to  fhed  a 
luftre  upon  the  goodnefs  of  her  heart  j  thofe 
make  her  an  admirable,  this  renders  her  an 
amiable,  woman. 

Tipperary  is  a  fmall,  but  thriving  village, 
with  little  or  no  manufadure.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  eRablifh  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture, and  for  this  purpofe  a  colony 
of  northern  weavers  was  fettled  there 
about  forty  years  ago.     But  this  proved  in- 

effedualr 
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efFedual ;  for  the  children  of  thofe  weavers, 
like  the  other  natives,  neither  weave  nor 
fpin  ;  and  in  every  thing  but  rehgion,  are 
undiftinguifhable  from  the  general  mafs. 
Such  is  the  refiliency  of  all  nature  to  its 
original  ftate. 

General  and  inveterate  habits  of  flotl], 
muft  be  removed  upon  fyfiematic  principles, 
before  a  way  can  be  made  for  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  arts  of  induftry  ;  a  few  ex- 
amples are  not  fufficient  to  excite  an  imi- 
tation of  better  things.  We  are  all  by 
nature  abhorrent  of  labour,  for  labour  gives 
pain.  Sloth  muft  prevail,  till  the  incen- 
tives to  diligence  overpower  the  propenfity 
to  idlenefs:  which  can  never  be  the  cafe, 
till  artificial  wants  become,  at  leaft,  as  nu- 
merous as  thofe  which  are  really  natural. 
If  an  Irilhman  feels  no  inconvenience  from 
walking  barefoot,  he  will  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  work  for  the  price  of  brogues. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poor  of  this 
country  live,  1  cannot  help  calling  beaftly. 
For  upon  the  fame  floor,  and  frequently 
without  any  partition,  are  lodged  the  huf- 
band  and  wife,  the  multitudinous  brood  of 
children,  all  huddled   together  upon  ftraw 

or 
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or  rufhes,  with  the  cow,  the  calf,  the  pig, 
and  the  horfe,  if  they  are  rich  enough  to 
have  one. 

Their  houfes  are  of  feveral  forts ;  but  the 
moft  common  is  the  fod-wall,  as  they  call  it. 
By  fods  you  are  to  underftand -the  grafTy 
furface  of  the  earth,  or  the  cefpes  of  the 
Latins.  Some  build  their  houfes  of  mud, 
as  we  do  :  others  ufe  ftone  without  mortar, 
for  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
fod  or  mud  for  two  or  three  on  the  top  of 
that ;  their  fide-walls  being  feldom  above 
five  or  fix  feet  high. 

Sometimes  you  rnay  fee  an  ingenious 
builder  avail  himfelf  of  the  fide  of  a  ditch, 
which  ferves  for  a  fidewall,  and  parallel 
thereto,  he  rears  a  wall  in  one  or  other  of 
the  modes  I  have  defcribed,  as  his  own  fancy, 
the  facility  of  the  method,  or  abundance  of 
materials  may  lead  him. 

_  ..Another  will  improve  upon  this  plan, 
and  make  the  grip  or  foffe  of  the  ditch, 
ferve  for  the  area  of  his  habitation,  by  a 
little  paring  to  widen  the  fpace  j  he  being 
thus  faved  the  labour  of  erecting  fide- walls, 
and  having  only  the  trouble  to   build   his 

L  gables ', 
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gables ;  for  the  which  his  prompt  invention 
has  a  noble  fuccedaneum  in  the  hip  roof. 

Their  mode  of  roofing  is  not  lefs  inge- 
nious. They  take  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
the  largeft  of  which  they  ufe  as  principals 
and  purlins,  and  the  remainder  they  lay 
parallel  to  the  principals,  for  fupport  of  a 
thin  paring  of  the  graffy  furface  of  meadow 
ground,  like  the  fods,  only  much  broader, 
tougher,  and  thinner.  Thefe  they  call 
fcraws,  meaning  to  be  fure  fcrolls,  feeing  they 
are  rolled  up  in  that  form,  as  they  are  pared. 
But  they  would  be  better  called  hides,  for 
they  are  flayed  ofii'  the  earth.  With  thefe, 
however,  they  cover  the  fmall  branches  or 
wattles,  and  over  all,  they  faften  a  coat  of 
ftraw,  or,  in  default  of  ftraw,  they  cover 
with  rufhes  or  the  haum  of  their  beans  or 
potatoes,  and  in  mountainous  trads  v^ith 
heath. 

Sometimes  they  have  a  hole  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  fometimes  none. 
For  to  have  a  chimney,  would  be  a  lux- 
ury too  great  for  the  generality.  The  con- 
fequence  is  a  houfe  full  of  fmoke,  at  leaft  in 
the  upper  region,  where  it  floats  in  thick 
clouds,    the    lower  part  being  pretty  clear 

of 
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of  it.  To  avoid  the  acrimony  of  which  you 
are  obliged  to  ftoop  down,  and  the  poor  man 
of  the  houfe  immediately  offers  you  a  low 
flool,  that  you  may  be,  what  he  calls,  out  of 
the  fmoke.  And  this  is,  probably,  the  only 
flool  in  the  houfe  -,  for  the  children  neftle 
round  the  fire  almofl  naked,  with  their  toes 
in  the  afhes.  Even  the  women,  though  not 
fo  naked, fit  upon  their  hams  in  the  fame  way. 
But  in  fpite  of  their  general  adhefion  to  the 
ground,  the  old  people  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
blear-eyed,  with  pale  and  footy  faces. 

The  only  folace  thefe  miferable  mortals 
have,  is  in  matrimony  ;  accordingly,  they  all 
marry  young.  Moll  girls  are,  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, mothers  at  fixteen ;  and  every  houfe  has 
fhoals  of  children.  Not  that,I  fuppofe,  women 
are  by  nature  more  prolific  here  than  in  Eng- 
land, yet  their  early  marriages,  and  neceffary 
temperance,  furnifh  more  frequent  inftances 
of  foecundity. 

Nor  is  this  country  without  inftances  of 
extreme  longevity.  Mr.  RufTel  of  Cloneen 
died,  April  1770,  at  the  age  of  145.  But 
fuch  are  not  found  in  the  footy  *  cabbins, 
whofe  wretched  owners  do  not  grow 
L  2  to 

*  The  Irifh  generally  call  their  huts  cabbins. 
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to  the  fizc  of  well-fed  men,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  extend  their  lives  to  the  na- 
tural term.  People  may  fay  what  they 
pleafe  about  the  wholefomenefs  of  a  mere 
potatoe  diet  ;  but  (hew  me  a  fet  of  men, 
with  fuch  a  rofy  hue  of  health  as  the 
butchers  of  England. 

From  the  promifcuous  way  thefe  people 
lie  together,  a  fufpicion  naturally  arifes  in  a 
Granger's  mind,  that  inceft  is  unavoidable 
amongft  them.  Yet  upon  the  ftrideft  in- 
quiry, I  find  the  fadt  to  be  otherwife.  They 
are  bred  up  in  fuph  an  abhorrence  of  the 
turpitude  of  this  crime,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  as  infrequent  here,  as  among  more 
civilized  nations.  The  better  fort  of  people 
feemed  rather  furprifed  that  I  fhould  enter- 
tain fuch  an  opinion  ;  which  only  fhews, 
that  what  we  fee  pradifed  from  our  infan- 
cy, though  ever  fo  unnatural,  makes  no  im- 
preffion. 

A  little  refledion,  however,  will  remove 
even  the  grounds  of  fufpicion.  Bred  up 
from  childhood  together,  their  wonted  and 
innocent  familiarity  is  carried  on  ftep  by 
Hep,  without  impure  emotions  being  ex- 
cited.    One  of  thefe  poor  fouls  is  no  more 

inflamed 
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inflamed  by  the  nude  bofom  of  a  fifter,  than 
in  a  more  affluent  ftate  he  would  be  on  feing 
it  covered  with  gauze. 

There  is  no  indecency  in  mere  naked- 
nefs.  Would  drapery  add  to  the  modefty 
of  the  Medicean  Venus  ?  The  chafteft  eye 
may  gaze  upon  the  naked  figures  of  the 
Graces ;  but  emotions  will  arife  on  feeing 
the  lady  fteppingover  the  ftyle 'y  yet  nothing 
is  feen  that  our  Madonas  do  not  difclofe. 
It  is  the  imagination  too  dainty,  from 
miftaken  refinements,  that  annexes  modefty 
or  immodefty  to  drefs,  or  to  the  want  of 
it. 

There  are  certain  adjundls  peculiar,  nei- 
ther to  the  concealment  nor  difplay  of 
beauty,  capable  of  exciting  ideas  either 
grofs  or  refined.  And  as  the  artifl,  by 
availing  himfelf  of  thefe  afix)ciations,  may 
paint  modefty  naked,  and  levvdnefs  wrapped 
up,  fo  the  nakednefs  of  favage  nations  may 
not  tend  to  immorality,  whilft  the  drefs  of 
civilized  people  may  be  panders  to  fenfua- 
lity.  Was  there  not  an  ancient  legiflator, 
who,  in  order  to  Icften  the  influence  of  wo- 
men over  the  men,  expofed  them  naked? 
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It  was  far  otherwife  in  the  Hate  of  inno- 
cence and  pure  love, 

Then  was  not  guilty  fliame,  diflioneft  fhame 
Of  Nature's  works;  honour  difhonourable! 
Sin- bred  !  How  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind. 
With  flicws  inftead,  mere  Ihews  of  feeming  pure  ; 
And  banifhed  from  man's  life,  his  happieft  life. 
Simplicity,  and  fpotlefs  innocence  ? 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  nor  fhun'd  the  fight 
Of  God  or  Angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill. 

LETTER    XVII. 

Tipperary. 

T  Generally  fpend  my  mornings  here  in 
riding  to  fuch  places  as  my  kind  conduc- 
tors think  moft  worthy  obfervation  j  I  have 
been  to  fee  a  large  unfinifhed  houfe  of  Lord 
Milton's  at  Shrone-hill,  and  other  places  of 
lefs  note.  But  the  only  building  worthy  any 
remark,  is  the  Abbey  of  Holy  Crofs^  the 
architcdure  of  which,  more  than  ordinarily 
elegant  for  this  country,  fufficiently  rewarded 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  ride. 

I  learn,  from  Mr.  Armftrong,  that  this 
Abbey- was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  Donald   O'Brien,    whofe    monument  is 

ftill 
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ftill  to  be  feen  near  the  high  altar.  In  the 
fbuth  aile  is  the  iTirine,  wherein  fome  pieces 
of  the  crofs  were  fuppofed  to  be  preferved ; 
both  of  which  are  more  highly  embelHfhed 
than  any  other  Gothic  remain  I  had  feen  in 
Ireland. 

From  what  I  have  faid  in  a  former  letter, 
you  may  conceive  that  agriculture  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  this  country ;  I  need  not 
add  that  you  may  ride  for  miles,  in  the 
moft  fertile  part  of  it,  without  feeing  an 
acre  of  ploughed  ground  ;  except  where  po- 
tatoes had  been,  a  year  or  two  before.  This 
is  a  fubjed  I  do  not  underftand,  but  the 
procefs  of  cultivation,  generally  adopted  by 
the  poor,  I  hear,  is  this :  the  firft  year  they 
plant  potatoes  upon  the  ley,  the  next  they 
fow  here,  the  third  wheat,  and  the  fourth 
oats. 

Their  manner  of  planting  potatoes  is  the 
following:  after  cutting  the  potatoe  into 
feveral  pieces,  each  of  which  muft  have 
what  they  call  an  eye^  they  fpread  thefe 
fets  on  the  ridges  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  which  they  cover  with  mould,  dng 
from  furrows  on  each  fide,  of  about  half 
the    breadth   of  the    ridge.      In   Autumn, 

when 
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when  they  dig  out  their  potatoes,  they  fbw 
the  ridge,  immediately  before  digging,  with 
here ;  and  the  fame  operation  ferves  for 
gathering  in  their  potatoes,  and  for  covering 
the  new  fown  feed.  This  method,  you'll 
fay,  is  facile  enough ;  yet  fuch  is  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  that  their  crops  are  moft 
abmidant  from  it. 

The  above  method,  however,  is  not  uni- 
verfal,  for  fometimes  they  do  not  dig  out 
their  potatoes,  till  the  frofl  fets  in ;  and  as 
hard  frofts  are  very  rare  in  this  climate, 
fome  dig  only  as  they  want  them.  Whence 
it  happens,  that  if  a  nipping  froft  fhould 
chance  to  furprife  them,  many  lofe  their 
whole  crop,  their  chitf  fubfiftence^  and 
then  famine  is  fure  to  clhig  their  bones  the 
enfuing  fummer.  Such  are  the  effeds  of 
having  little  to  do,  that  people  become  in^ 
dolent  and  will  do  nothing. 

The  little  culture,  which  is  carried  on, 
is  exercifed  by  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
upon  one  acre  or  two,  in  the  woril:  manner, 
fubfervient  only  to  their  immediate  fup- 
port,  without  any  farther  profped.  Their 
very  implements  of  labour  are  of  the  moft 
awkward  and  ineffectual  forms. 

When 
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When  I  tell  you  the  price  of  lands  here, 
you  will  perhaps  fufped:  I  report  upon 
hafty  information  •,  yet  be  affured  that  40  s. 
an  acre  is  the  common  rent  of  good  lands, 
and  that  the  befl  are  rated  at  two  guineas, 
which  are  2  /.  5  J",  and  6  d.  of  this  cur- 
rency. It  is  true,  that  the  Irifh  acre  is 
larger  than  the  Englifh,  in  the  proportion 
of  the  fquares  of  the  perches,  viz.  7  and 
5- 

Mr.  Armftrong,  the  redor  of  this  very 
parifh,  has  jufl  taken  a  perpetuity  of  280 
acres,  at  2/.  per  acre.  And,  upon  my  fup- 
pofing  to  him,  that  his  inducement  to  give 
fo  much,  was  a  very  good  houfe  and  of- 
fices upon  the  grounds,  he  told  me,  that 
the  fame  rent  could  have  been  had  from  a 
grazier,  but  that  the  owner  made  him  a 
compliment  of  the  bargain  j  and  he  at  the 
fame  time  afTuied  me,  that  a  great  part 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick  gave  two 
guineas. 

The  rents  are  made  aimoft  entirely  by 
grazing,  and  every  care  is  taken  to  improve 
the  breed  of  cattle.  They  bring  over,  at 
the  peril  of  forfeiting  both  fliip  and  cargo, 

Lincolnfliire 
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Lincolnfhire  rams  j  and  the  race  of  thefe  are 
ibid  from  five  to  twenty,  and  fometimes 
thirty  guineas  a  ram. 

The  landlord,  who  gets  his  rent  without 
trouble,  and  the  grazier,  who  thrives  upon 
depopulation,  will  tell  you  the  lands  of 
Munfter  are  fo  rich,  that  they  are  injured  by 
cultivation. 

This,  however,  fcarcely  requires  a  ferious 
anfwer ;  for,  if  their  lands  were  as  fruitful 
as  Arabia  Felix,  induflry  would  improve 
them  i  but  they  have  many  fpaces  that  de- 
mand perpetual  culture.  Their  meadows, 
moftly  in  their  loweft  and  wetteft  grounds, 
have  never  been  drained,  manured,  or 
fowed  with  grals  feeds.  If  we  add  to  this, 
what  ground  might  be  faved,  by  feeding 
their  flocks  with  turnips,  peas,  beans,  car- 
rots, cabbages,  &c.  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  fame  farms,  now  occupied  by  brutes 
principally,  would  maintain  the  fame  num- 
bers ftill,  together  with  farmers  and  manu- 
fadurers  five-fold. 

There  is,  I  am  told,  a  ftatute,  unre- 
pealed, enjoining  the  cultivation  of  not  lefs 
than  five  acres  out  of  each  hundred,  under 

the 
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the  penalty  of  40  j.  But  this  ad  is  as 
dead  as  the  letters  of  it ;  for  all  the  rich 
are  delinquents,  and  none  but  the  im- 
potent poor  are  left  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  it.  Beiides,  the  quantity  to 
be  tilled  was  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  of 
population,  and  the  penalty  was  too  fmall 
for  a  fandion,  if  the  quantity  had  been 
fufficient. 

It  may,  after  all,  be  queftioned,  whe- 
ther any  internal  regulation,  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  can  counterbalance  the  ill 
effeds  which  refult  from  the  external  em- 
bargo. Nothing  could  fo  effedually  re- 
medy thefe  evils,  as  an  open  fea,  and  a 
free  exportation.  For,  upon  a  difpaflionate 
review  of  this  matter,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  neither  landlord,  nor  tenant,  nor 
both  together,  are  entirely  in  fault. 

As  the  matter  now  ftands,  we  take  from 
hence  when  we  are  pinched,  and  poffibly 
when  it  can  be  but  ill  fpared;  then,  when 
we  have  ferved  ourfelves,  we  fliut  up  their 
ports.  This  defultory  mode  cannot  anfwer 
any  great  purpofe,  either  to  them  or  us ; 
whereas,  if  Ireland  were  fuffered  to  export, 
at  all  times,  it  would  foon  be  allured  to  a 

fyftematic 
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fyftematic  induftry,  and  become  a  perpe- 
tual granary  to  our  manufaduring  country. 
Farewell. 


LETTER     XVIII. 

Tipperary. 

T  N  Mr.  Armftrong's  library,  I  have  found 
great  entertainment,  not  only  from  the 
books,  but  from  fome  antique  curiofities, 
found  in  the  neighbouring  bogs ;  and  from 
a  catalogue  of  others,  not  now  in  his  pofTef- 
iion.  Thefe  are  of  fuch  importance  to 
the  forming  jufl  ideas  of  the  ancient  ftate 
of  Ireland,  that  I  would  tranfmit  you  a  ca- 
talogue of  them,  only  I  find  governor  Pow- 
nall  has  publifhed,  from  the  fame  original 
I  have  feen,  a  copy  in  the  mifcellaneous 
tradls  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  *. 

I  fend  you,  however,  a  {ketch  of  a  little 
crown  of  filver,  lately  found  near  Cafhel ; 
the  diameter  of  which  is  2^,  and  the 
height  3  4-  inches.  It  muft,  I  conjedure, 
have  belonged  to  fome  image  of  the  vir- 
gin, 

*  See  a  tranfcript  of  this  catalogue,  ibmcwhat  abreviatcd, 
in  the  Appendix, 
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gin,  or  rather  child,  either  in  the  cathe- 
dral, or  feme  of  the  monafteries  of  Cafhel. 

I  give  you  alfo,  by  way  of  illuftration,  a 
rough  draft  of  a  tumulus  near  this  town, 
amidft  hillocks  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape, 
and  overhanging  a  glaffy  lake.  Thefe  tu- 
muli  are  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up,  as  fe- 
pulchral  monuments,  in  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone  ;  and  of  dimenfions  different,  I 
prefiime,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
deceafed, 

fuit  ingens  monte  Tub  alto 

Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  agere  buftum. — 

Such  monuments  could  be  raifed  only 
for  perfons  of  the  firft  quality.  And  from 
a  line  in  Lucan  one  would  think  they  were 
appropriated  to  kings.  -  .-..^.-  - 

Et  regum  cineres  extructo  monte  quiefcunt. 

But  Plutarch,  relating  the  death  of  Dema- 
ratus,  the  Corinthian,  upon  a  vifit  he  paid 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  fays,  "  That  he  had 
a  moft  magnificent  funeral,  the  whole  army 
raifing  him  a  monument  of  earth,  four- fcorc 
cubits  high,  and  of  a  vaft  circumference." 

Thefe  monuments  are  vulgarly  called 
DaTies-inounts.     Yet,  wherever    they    have 

been 
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been  opened,  urns  have  been  found  in  them  5 
a  circumftance,  which  alone  difproves  their 
being  Danifh.  For  the  pradice  of  burning 
the  dead  was  difufed  long  before  the  Danes 
poiTeffed  themfelves  of  Ireland,  or  rather  of 
the  maritime  towns  ;  for  I  do  not  find  that 
their  dominion  extended  to  the  internal 
parts. 

Had  thefe  mounts  been  thrown  up  by 
the  Danes  ;  from  the  odium  in  which,  even 
to  this  day,  the  memory  of  thofe  invaders 
is  held,  the  Irifh  would  not  have  failed 
to  demolifh  fuch  memorials  of  their  own 
difgrace,  as  foon  as  they  had  expelled  the 
authors  of  it.  But,  fo  far  are  they  from 
deftroying  them,  that  they  hold  them  in  ve- 
neration, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
labourer  hardy  enough  to  violate  the  facred 
earth,  with  a  fpade. 

Herodotus  fpeaking  of  the  tombs,  raifed 
by  the  Scythians  for  their  kings,  fays, 
*'  they  laboured  to  raife  as  high  a  mount 
of  earth  for  them  as  poffible."  Thefe  ar- 
tificial hills  then  mufl  be  attributed  to  the 
Scythian  origin  of  this  people.  I  was 
furprifed  to  find  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mo- 
lineux  afcribing  them  to  the  Danes,  efpe- 

cially 
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cially  as  he  mentions  two  coins  of  the  em- 
perors Theodofius  and  Valentinian,  being 
found  in  that  famous  Tumulus,  at  New- 
Grange,  near  Drogheda.  This,  though  not 
a  decifive  evidence,  is  certainly  a  pre- 
fumptive  one,  that  thefe  fepulchres  were 
anterior  to  the  Danes  in  Ireland  j  and  the 
rather,  as  thofe  coins  are  defcribed  to  be 
fharp  and  unworn. 

Such  mounts,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to 
Ireland  :  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  lame  kind 
in  Scotland,  and  there  are  no  lefs  than  fix  in 
a  line,  within  a  mile  or  two  fbuth  of  the 
little  village  of  Stevenage  in  Hertfordfhire. 

I  fend  you  as  exa6l  a  drawing  as  I  could 
make,  of  a  brafs  fword,  found  in  a  bog 
near  Cullen,  which  is  twenty-fix  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  near  two  pounds.  Mr. 
Armftrong  fays,  he  has  feen  twenty-two 
others  of  nearly  the  fame  conftrudion,  found 
in  the  fame  place.  The  catalogue,  to 
which  I  have  referred  you,  mentions  that 
above  300  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
found  in  this  quarter. 

What  makes  thefe  brazen  fwords  fuch  a 
valuable  remnant  to  the  Irifii  antiquarian, 
is,  they   ferve  to  corroborate  the   opinion, 

that 
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that  the  Phoenicians  had  footing  in  this 
kingdom.  For  the  fword- blades  fo  lately- 
found  upon  the  plains  of  Cannae,  were  of 
the  fame  metal  and  conftrudiori ;  and  be- 
ing ufed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
originally  Tyrians,  they  eftablifli  the  cer- 
tainty, that  thefe  brafs  weapons  were  Phoe- 
nician alfo.  Confequently,  fomewhat  more 
than  prefumption  arifes,  that  Ireland  had  its 
arts,  and  letters,  from  the  country  of  Cad- 
mus i  as  her  traditions  uniformly  report. 

With  Mr.  Baker,  I  faw  eleven  old 
coins,  lately  found  at  Marfeilles,  which, 
though  in  no  wife  relative  to  this  coun- 
try, yet  being  fomewhat  curious  to  me, 
a  mere  novice  in  medals,  I  cannot  help 
giving  you  fome  account  of  them.  They 
have  each  a  Diana's  head,  and  on  the 
revcrfe,  a  bull  in  the  ad  of  butting.  The 
legend  under  the  bull  is  m  asi  a  a  i  ht  n  n. 
Thus  far  they  all  agreed,  yet  they  had  been 
all  ftruck  from  different  dies,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ;  for  fome  were  very  neat, 
and  others  in  a  very  coarfe  manner  j  which 
feems  to  point  out  a  regular  gradation  of 
refinement  in  the  arts,  from  the  ftriking  of 
the    firft  to    the    laft.     Each  of  them    has 

different 
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different  figures  over  the  Bull ;  one  a  blaz- 
ing ftar,  another  a  bow,  a  heart,  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  a  crefcent,  &c.  And  there  was  a 
Mercury,  on  the  wing,  exceedingly  well 
executed. 

But  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention  to 
you  a  circumftance  relative  to  the  brafs 
fword :  Lord  Townfhcnd  liked  its  form  fo 
much,  that  he  told  Mr.  Armftrong  he 
would  adopt  it  in  his  regiment  of  artillery. 
For  you  muft  know,  that  when  this  noble- 
man was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
took  a  tour  to  learn  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try, and  pafling  this  way,  he  outrode  his 
fuite^  and  overtook  Mr.  Armftrong.  They 
fell  into  converfation,  and  our  worthy  parr 
fon  hearing  that  the  reprefentative  of  Ma- 
jefty  was  to  fleep  at  Tipperary,  lamented 
the  badnefs  of  the  inn  j  and  that  he  could 
not  prefume  to  offer  a  bed  to  fo  great  a 
gueff.  But,  Sir,  fays  he,  taking  him  for  an 
Aid-de-camp,  I  fhall  be  happy  in  giving 
you  a  bed  and  fupper  too,  when  you  can 
difengage  yourfelf  from  your  attendance  on 
his  Lordfhip.  I  live  not  far  from  the  town, 
and  any  body  will  fhew  you  the  houfe  of 

M  Mr. 
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Mr.    Armflrong   the   minifter   of    the   pa- 
riOi. 

This  adventure  miift  have  been  doubly 
pleafing  to  our  facetious  viceroy,  when  he 
alighted  at  Tipperary,  and  had  a  profpedt 
of  the  wretched  entertainment,  to  which 
he  muft  have  fubmitted  in  a  dirty  ale- 
houfe.  He,  however,  iineffed  no  longer, 
but  fent  down  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Armftrong,  with  a  meflage,  that  Lord 
Townfhend  would  take  a  bed  with  him. 
And  To  well  pleafed  was  he  with  his  hoft, 
that  he  took  the  firfl:  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting his  fon,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
army.  This  I  relate  to  the  mutual  honour 
of  both  parties. 

In  this  neighbourhood  lives  the  defcend- 
ant  of  him  w^ho  gave  the  lalt  and  fatal 
ftroke  to  the  unhappy  Charles.  He  had 
been  a  common  dragoon  in  Grom well's 
army;  and  for  this^ fervice,  the  ufurper  re- 
warded him  with  a  captain's  double  deben- 
ture. 

I  fpend  my  evenings  ftill  more  pleafantly 
than  my  mornings.  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Armftrong  live  fo  near  each  other,  that  we 

are 
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are  always  together  j  and  the  latter,  having 
a  very  large  family  of  daughters  and  nieces, 
I  have  been  prevailed  on  to  play  at  cards. 
The  game,  however,  is  one  which  requires 
neither  ikill  nor  attention,  and  is  rather  a 
fupplement  to  the  paufes  of  chat,  than  an 
interruption  to  cheerful  converfation. 

As  the  events  of  chance  were  never  im- 
portant enough  to  engage  my  attention,  I 
ufed  to  hate  cards  ;  I  never  could  fee  any 
amufement  in  being  plundered  by  my  adver- 
fary,  brow-beat  by  my  partner,  and  laugh- 
ed at  by  the  ftanders-by.  But  now  I  am 
grown  very  fond  of  them ;  and  fuch  excel- 
lent lefTons  do  the  ladies  give,  that  I  flatter 
myfelf  with  becoming  an  adept. 

Though  Mr.  Hoyle  has  laid  down  no 
rules  for  the  game  wc  play,  it  is  worth  all 
he  ever  taught  put  together.  It  is  of  fb 
very  focial  a  kind,  that  the  number  of 
players  is  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  cards  in  the  pack.  It  does  not  im- 
pofe  filence  like  whift^  but  affords  a 
pleafant  exercife  for  the  tongue,  and 
is  more  philofophical  than  even  that  Py- 
thagorean game ;  for  the  initiated  may 
M  2  fee 
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fee  in  it,  as  in  a  mirror,  an  exa6t  image  of 
the  great  play  of  life. 

As  in  our  game,  one  only  can  get  the  pool ; 
fo  in  the  world  one  only  can  arrive  at  the 
pinnacle  of  fortune,  m  the  fame  line  of  am- 
bition, quia  plures  excellere  nequeunt. 

As  at  each  deal  one  muft  lofe,  and  another 
win,  the  utmofl  fkill  being  fometimes  ufe- 
lefs,  whiift  a  total  want  of  it  proves  fuccefs- 
ful ;  fo  in  life,  fome  are  born  to  large  eftates, 
or  obtain  them  without  diligence  or  addrefs, 
whiift  others  toil  on  unfuccefsfully,  and  are 
baffled  at  laft,  in  fpight  of  all  the  efforts  of 
human  wifdom. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  junto  of 
young  people  who  fit  together,  play  into 
one  another's  hands,  and  of  courfe  one  of 
them  wins  the  pool  j  fo  in  life,  friends  and 
relations,  by  mutual  partialities,  lead  one 
another  :o  fortune's  goal,  whilit  the  beft- 
laid  fchemes,  of  thofe  who  ftand  fingle  and 
play  fair,  turn  out  abortive :  fomething  like 
an  invincible  neceffity  prevailing  to  deter- 
mine, in  all  cafes,  the  winnings  and  the  lo- 
fmgs,  and  to  reprobate  the  maxim,  qwfque 
fucE  fortunes  faber. 

To-morrow 
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To-morrow  I  fhall  fet  out  for  Cork, 
where  I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you, 
I  with  pleafure  tell  you  that  air  and  exer- 
cife  have  difpclled  that  dejedion  of  fpirits 
which  was  wont  to  opprefs  me ;  and  the 
fociety  I  have  enjoyed  here,  hath  fo  attached 
me  to  the  place,  that  I  fhall  not  leave  it 
without  reluctance :  I  already  figh  at  the 
thoughts  of  parting  with  fuch  friends,  whom 
I  fhall  probably  never  fee,  or  perhaps  hear 
of  more.     Adieu. 


LETTER    XIX. 


Cork,  Oftober  4th,   1775. 

AFTER  parting  with  my  agreeable 
^  and  learned  friends  at  Tipperary,  I 
foon  afcended  the  Gaultccs,  and  then  de- 
fcended  into  a  valley,  called  the  Glin  of 
Agherlow,  whence  the  oppofite  ridge  feemed 
ftupendous.  That  which  I  pafled,  not 
without  fatigue,  was  comparatively  as  the 
cock-boat  to  a  firfl-rate  man  of  war.  The 
ridge  juft  croffed,  was  for  fome  miles  to 
the  right  hand,  fkirted  with  oak  woods, 
which  at  befl  were  of  fmall  growth,  but 
they  became   gradually  ftunted   more  and 

more. 
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more,  as  they  climbed  the  fteep,  till  at  length 
they  dwindled  into  mere  Ihrubs  j  and  left 
the  fummit  bare. 

This  is  the  univerfal  order  of  nature, 
and  I  wifh  gentlemen,  who  are  fo  fond  of 
circular  clumps  on  the  tops  of  hills,  in 
hilly  countries,  would  attend  to  it.  Sit- 
ting now,  after  a  very  good  dinner,  and 
having  nothing  to  obferve  of  the  place, 
but  that  coming  in  late,  I  with  difficulty 
got  a  bed  m  any  of  the  inns,  and  that  I 
muft  foon  retire  to  an  ordinary  bed,  and  a 
dirty  chamber,  1  fliall  employ  the  interval, 
in  fetting  down  my  refledions  upon  this 
fubjed,  confirmed  by  what  I  obferved  to- 
day. 

It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  controverted, 
that  the  moft  beautiful  countries  are  thofe 
which  are  gently  varied  with  hill  and  dale ; 
equally  removed  from  the  roughnefs  of  the 
mountain,  or  the  deadnefs  of  the  flat.  If 
mountains  are  introduced  to  embellifh  the 
fcenery,  they  muft  be  placed  at  a  due 
diflance,  elfe  their  ruggednefs  is  deformity. 
It  fhould  then  be  the  planter's  objed  to  re- 
duce the  landfkip  to  the  happy  medium  of 
being  neither  too  hilly  nor  too  level.     And 

in 
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in  this  pidurefque  mixture  of  hill  and  dale, 
few  countries  are,  I  fuppofe,  more  happy 
than  Ireland  ;  it  wants  nothing  but  plan- 
tation, and  cultivation. 

If  a  country  is  generally  level,  and  if  a 
fpot  lliould  fwell  above  the  reft,  then  you 
are  by  all  means  to  encourage  the  undula- 
tion. You  are  by  planting  it  with  the 
loftieft  foreft  trees,  to  give  it  boldnefs  and 
variety,  for  in  fo  doing,  you  relieve  it  from 
that  tirefome  uniformity  which  creeps  along 
a  dead  flat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  country  is  too 
hilly,  you  are,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  re- 
duce it  nearer  to  a  plain  -,  not  by  that  ex- 
penfive,  artlefs,  and  generally  inefFedual 
mode  of  removing  earth,  but  by  planting 
the  valley,  or  along  the  feet  of  the  hills: 
for,  by  this  means,  you  deduct  the  height  of 
the  plantation  from  the  height  of  the  hill, 
and,  as  it  were,  level  the  hill  by  apparently 
raifing  the  valley  •  and  thus  approach  na- 
ture's varied  medium,  the  very  efTence  of 
beauty. 

By  planting  on  great  eminences,  inftead 
of  correding,  you  exaggerate  the  defor- 
mity of  your  grounds.     Trees  are  in  them- 

felves 
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felves  Co  beautiful,  that  I  am  always  glad  to 
fee  them  wherever  they  are,  efpecially  in 
this  naked  country,  but  the  fummits  of  her 
hills  are  not  the  place  for  them.  Sed  nunc 
non  erat  his  locus.  There  is  one  cafe,  and 
only  one,  where  they  are  not,  there,  mif- 
placed,  and  that  is  in  regions  uncultivated, 
to  Ihew  that  they  are  not  quite  deferted  by 
the  human  fpecies. 

I  have  put  this  cafe,  yet  it  is  one  barely 
poffible  ;  for  the  tops  of  hills  are  generally 
fo  barren,  and  univerfally  fo  expofed,  that 
trees  are  with  difficulty  reared,  and  never 
thrive  upon  them.  Let  us  then  attend  to 
the  workings  of  nature,  and  we  fliall  find 
her  difclaiming  trees  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
by  denying  them  vegetation  ;  let  us  confult 
the  feelinajs  of  tafte,  and  we  Ihall  find  them 
difpleafing  to  our  fenfe  of  beauty. 

Even  the  circular  figure  of  thefe  clumps, 
is  of  all  others  the  moft  artlcfs,  for  of  ifo- 
perimetrals  the  circle  is  the  moft  capacious. 
Confequently,  inficad  of  difplaying  your 
trees  to  the  beft  advantage,  you  in  effed 
hide  a  gtcat  proportion  of  them  ;  whilfi 
you  make  an  oftentation  of  art,  both  in 
the  choice  of  the  figure  and  of  the  fitua- 

tipn 
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tion.  But  let  us  naturalize  art,  inftead  of 
artiUzing  nature.  Plantations  upon  expofed 
elevations,  are  the  utmoft  folecifms  in  im- 
provement, both  in  refped  of  beauty  and 
utility. 

There  is  between  Cafhel  and  Tipperary, 
a  park  the  largeft  and  bed  planted  in  this 
kingdom  \  containing,  it  is  faid,  above  i  500 
Irifh  acres,  or  near  2000  Englifh ;  and 
abounding  vs'ith  droves  of  red,  and  other 
deer,  proportioned  to  its  extent.  The 
Gaultees  are  fet  at  fuch  a  due  diftance,  that 
they  are  the  fineft  termination  for  the  pro- 
fped:  a  painter  could  defire  ;  the  lands  are 
rich,  and  the  trees  the  beft  grown  I  have 
le^n  in  Ireland.  Here  are  all  the  capabi- 
lities for  a  terreftrial  paradife  j  and  yet  one 
thing  is  wanting  that  mars  the  whole. 
Every  violence,  that  fhe  is  capable  of  fuffer- 
ing,  has  been  done  to  Nature. 

Behind  the  houfe  is  a  fquare  parterre  of 
flowers,  with  terraces  thickly  ftudded  with 
bufis  and  flatues  j  before  it,  a  long  and  blind 
avenue,  planted  with  treble  rows  of  well- 
grown  trees,  extends  its  awkward  length. 
In  the  centre  of  this,  and  on  the  acclivity 
pf  the  hill,  terminating  the  vifta,  are  little 

fi(h 
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fifh  ponds,  pond  above  pond.  The  whole 
park  is  thrown  into  fquares  and  parallelo- 
grams, with  numerous  avenues  fenced  and 
planted  j  where  if  a  hillock  dared  to  in- 
terpofe  its  little  head,  it  was  cut  off  as  an 
excrefcence,  or  at  leaft  cut  through  -,  that 
the  roads  might  be  every  where  as  level,  as 
they  are  ftraight.  Thus  was  this  delight- 
ful fpot,  treated  by  fome  Procrujies  of  the 
laft  age. 

I  own  to  you  I  felt  more  pain  than 
pleafure  in  this  demefne.  I  could  not  help 
wifhing,  that  inftead  of  torturing  the  place 
to  the  plan,  they  had  accommodated  the  plan 
to  the  place.  Indeed,  all  predifpofed  plans 
for  laying  out  grounds  are  dangerous  ;  for 
every  place  has  within  itfelf  a  plan,  from 
which  true  tafte  can  never  deviate.  Na- 
ture may  be  improved,  but  never  changed 
to  advantage.  Levelling  hills  and  raifing 
mounds,  at  a  vaft  expence  of  money,  is  like 
the  cuftom  of  the  Indians,  who,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  blood,  flit  their  ears,  and 
gafh  their  faces,  to  improve  their  beauty. 

I  breakfafted  at  Pvlitchelftown,  a  very 
poor  village  in  the  county  of  Cork,  fourteen 
Irifli,  but  near  eighteen  Englifli  miles  from 

Tipperary. 
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Tipperary.  And  here,  for  the  firft  time,  I 
felt  enough  of  that  wretchednefs  I  had  fo 
often  heard  of  in  Irifh  inns.  But,  it  was 
not  to  be  expeded  that  fuch  good  accom- 
modations fhould  be  met  with,  in  a  crofs 
road,  as  in  the  direct  ones  from  the  capital. 

In  all  this  way,  though  the  grounds  were 
generally  fertile  and  pleafant,  I  faw  but  one 
gentleman's  feat.  This  one  was  well 
wooded,  and  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
overhanging  a  little  flream  which  meandered 
through  the  valley,  near  which  were  feveral 
old  ruins  of  rehgious  houfes,  at  a  place 
called  Gaul-Bally,  /.  e.  the  town  of  the 
Gauls  or  Celts.  I  then  doubled  the  fouthern 
ridge  of  the  Gaultees,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  what  at  a  diftance  feemed  a  fugar 
loaf,  but  at  its  bafe  a  promontory. 

This  long  chain  of  hills,  which  fences  in 
the  Glin  of  Agherlow  on  one  fide,  difputes 
with  Mangerton,  in  the  county  of  Kerry 
pre-eminence  of  altitude.  *      Yet,   in   this 

rcfpedl 

*  Yet  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  of  the  Gaultees  is  3060 
feet  pcrpenciicul.ir  height,  which  Mangerton  is  faid  to  be. 
And  I  ftaould  fufpcd  that  the  height  of  Mangerton  had  not 
been  precifely  afcertaincd.     The    highell  of  the  Pyrennees  is 

hue 
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refped  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
Snowdon,  or  even  others  of  the  Welch 
mountains.  But  they  are  of  forms  the  mofl 
beautiful,  fantaftic,  and  pidurefque,  that 
can  be  imagined.  Firft  they  rife  from 
little  hills,  till  at  length  they  fwell  into 
mountains,  acclivity  above  acclivity,  fhade 
above  fhade ;  fome  piercing  the  clouds  in 
fpiral  lines,  fome  conically  acuminated, 
and  fome  overhanging  the  reft,  in  horrible 
magnificence. 

Between  two  clifFs,  I  faw  what  at  firft  I 
took  for  fmoke  ;  but  at  a  height  too  great, 
and  in  a  fpot  too  craggy  for  human  ap- 
proach, I  foon  perceived  that  it  did  not  rife 
from  fire,  but  from  its  oppofite  element : 
Jt  proceeded  from  a  fmall  ftream,  which 
falling  perpendicularly,  was  checked  by  a 
brilk  gale,  then  blowing  in  a  contrary  di- 
redion,  and  raifed  up  with  fuch  force, 
that  it  was  rarefied  into  vapour  as  fubtile 
as  fmoke. 

From 

but  2880, — Mount  Ccnis  3080, — White  Mountain  in  Savoy 
4876,— TenerifFi  5132,  aimed  three  miles, — but  Chimbo- 
raco,  one  of  the  Andes,  is  6.14.0,  about  taree  miles  and  a 
half. 
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From  Mitchelftown,  the  country  be- 
comes unfpeakably  dreary  for  feven  or  eight 
miles.  The  greateft  part  of  it  was  an  un- 
varied wafte,  without  either  hill  or  dale, 
bog  or  mountain,  arable  or  pafture ;  for 
though  it  v/as  high,  it  was  level  ;  and 
though  black,  it  was  hard;  too  flony  for 
the  plough,  and  too  barren  for  grafs.  The 
jaded  eyes  felt  fome  refrefhment  at  fight  of 
the  plantations  round  Kilworth ;  which, 
though  a  poor  village,  looked  opulent  after 
Mitchelftown. 

From  Kilworth  hither,  the  cottages  grow 
more  frequent,  and  lefs  wretched  than  thofe 
in  the  fruitful  vales  of  Tipperary.  The 
country  is,  however,  generally  naked,  ex- 
cept a/  fweet  little  fpot  called  Fermoy,  on 
the  Black-water.  Here  I  was  delighted  at 
feeing  a  good  large  nurfery  of  trees  ;  for  I 
promifed  myfelf,  from  this  phcenomenon, 
better  things  on  my  approach  to  Cork. 
But  I  was  forely  difappointed,  for  except  at 
Rathcormac,  a  poor  borough,  near  which 
is  a  pleafant  refidence,  the  whole  country 
is  almoft  treelefs.  The  forry  inclofures  be- 
ing planted  with  furze  or  gofs,  and  the  in- 
clofed  grounds  being   very    much   overrun 

with 
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with  them  alfo,  adds  double  darknefs  to 
this  gloomy  region.  Yet  the  land  from 
Kilworth  is  rich  enough,  and  with  proper 
cultivation  would  produce  excellent  crops. 

But  I  muft  bid  you  good  night.  To- 
morrow I  purpofe  to  fpend  in  reconnoitring 
the  city  and  its  environs  ;  of  which,  as  my 
arrival  was  late,  after  a  ride  of  above  fifty 
miles,  I  have  not  yet  got  even  the  per- 
ipedive. 


LETTER     XX. 

Cork. 

'^r^  HIS  is  a  city  large  and  extenfive,  be- 
yond  my  expectation.  I  had  been 
taught  to  think  worfe  of  it,  in  all  refpeds, 
than  it  deferves ;  it  was  defcribed  as  the  ma- 
gazine of  naftinefs.  And  as  it  is  the  great 
fhambles  of  the  kingdom,  I  was  predifpofed 
to  credit  thefe  reports ;  but  it  is  really  as 
clean,  in  general,  as  the  metropolis.  The 
flaughter-houfes  are  all  in  the  fuburbs,  and 
there,  indeed,  the  gale  is  not  untamted  j 
but  in  the  city,  properly  fo  called,  all  is  to- 
lerably clean,  and  confequently  fweet.  If 
fufficient  care  were  taken,  even  the  fuburbs 

might 
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might  be  purged  of  every  thing  ofFenfive, 
either  to  the  fight  or  fmell  -,  for  they  ftand 
upon  the  declivity  of  hills,  and  down  each 
ftreet  there  is  a  copious  flow  of  water,  per- 
petually wafliing  down  the  filth,  from  the 
door  of  each  flaughter-houfe  into  the  river, 
which  furrounds  the  town.  The  city  is 
fituated,  as  Spencer  graphically  defcribes  it, 
in  his  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way. 


The  fpreading  Lee,  that  like  an  ifland  fair, 
Enclofeth  Cork,  with  his  divided  flood. 


This  ifland  is  interfeded  with  feveral  ca- 
nals, either  natural  or  artificial,  which,  be- 
ing banked  and  quayed  in,  bring  up  fliips 
almoft  to  every  ftreet.  The  city,  however, 
is  moflly  compofed  of  lanes,  cutting  the 
main  ftreets  at  right  angles,  and  fo  narrow, 
that  one  of  them,  which  is  but  ten  feet 
wide,  is  called  Broad-lane.  The  houfes  are 
old,  and  far  from  being  elegant  in  their  ap- 
pearance. On  the  new  quays,  indeed,  there 
are  fome  fair  looking  buildings  -,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  weather  flate.     And  this 

they 
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they  do  in  a  manner  fo  neat  as  to  render  if, 
almoft,  ornamental. 

There  are  two  large  ftone  bridges,  one  to 
the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth,over  the 
grand  branches  of  the  Lee,  befides  feveral 
fmall  ones,  and  fome  draw- bridges  thrown 
over  the  leffer  branches  or  canals.  There 
are  feven  churches,  an  exchange,  a  cnftom- 
houfe,  a  barrack,  feveral  hofpitals,  and  other 
public  ftrudures,  yet  none  of  them  worth 
a  fecond  look.  1  have  not  feen  a  fingle 
monument  of  antiqviity  in  the  whole  town, 
nor  heard  a  bell  in  any  of  the  churches,  too 
good  for  the  dinner-bell  of  a  country  fquire. 
But  here  is  fomething  infinitely  better. 
Here  is  the  bufy  buftle  of  profperous  trade, 
and  all  its  concomitant  bleffings  ;  here  is  a 
moft  magnificent  temple,  ereded  to  plenty, 
in  the  midfl:  of  a  marlh.  For  that  it  was 
originally  fach,  if  there  were  no  other  evi- 
dence, the  very  name  imports  :  the  word 
Cork  or  Corrach  fignifying  palus  or  fen,  as 
I  learn  from  Lhuid's  didionary. 

A  bookfeller  here  has  put  this,  and  other 
trads  into  my  hands,  which  have  been 
ufeful    to    me   in  my   refearches.     Smith's 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  Cork,  quoting  Stanihurfl,  reports 
that  120  years  ago,  Cork  was  but  the  third 
city  in  Munfter,  now  it  is  the  fecond  in  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore  called  the  Briftol- 
of  Ireland. 

Except  in  the  article  of  linen,  its  exports 
are  more  confiderable  than  thofe  of  Dub- 
lin. The  balance  of  Trade,  I  ihould  con- 
ceive, to  be  againft  Dublin,  the  trade  of 
which,  chiefly,  confifts  in  the  importation  of 
luxuries;  whereas  Cork  deals  almoft  en- 
tirely in  exporting  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
beef,   pork,   butter,  hides,  tallow,   &c. 

All  the  wealth  of  Munfter  and  Con- 
naught  pafles  through  two  or  three  cities, 
which  may  be  faid  to  have  eaten  up  the 
furrounding  country,  where  the  wretched 
peafant  never  taftes  the  flefh  of  the  cattle 
which  he  feeds  -,  but  fubfifts  upon  potatoes, 
generally  without  butter,  and  fometimes 
without  milk. 

What  proportion  the  trade  of  this  city 
bears  to  that  of  Briftol,  I  have  not  data  to 
form  an  eftimate.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  richnefs  of  the  fliops,  there  is 
here  a  vaft  inferiority.  In  forae  other  re- 
N  fpeas, 
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fpedls,  Cork  appears  to  be  the  greater  city.. 
In  1754  the  return  of  houfes  in  Cork  was 
y445,  in  1766  it  was  81 13  ;  if  we  fuppofe 
them  to  have  increafed  at  the  fame  rate 
fince,  they  are  now  0614.  This  is  placing 
them  low,  for  there  are  great  numbers 
of  the  poor  legally  exempted  from  paying 
hearth-money  ;  and  it  is  not  the  interefl  of 
the  colledors  to  exceed  in  their  returns. 
In  Briftol,  and  three  miles  round  it,  there 
are  faid  (o  be  but  9000  houfes  -,  if  fo,  the 
houfes  in  the  city  alone,  are  probably  not 
fo  numerous  as  thofe  of  Cork. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there  were 
eleven  churches  in  Cork  ;  now  there  are  but 
feven.  Yet  it  has  ever  fince  that  time  been 
efteemed  a.  thriving  city,  and  in  the  me- 
mory of  man  it  is  faid  to  have  been  doubled. 
But  we  have  already  feen  that  the  ftate  of 
population  cannot  be  afcertaincd  from  the 
number  of  churches  ;  if  our  anceftors  had 
not  more  religion  than  we  have,  they  were 
certainly  more  addicled  to  building  religious 
houfes. 

.    To  fee  the  reafon,  why  the  number  of 
churches  has  decreafed  with  incrcafing  po- 

puktion. 
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pulation,  we  fhould  recoiled,  that  in  the  tirtie 
of  Edward  IV.  they  had  but  one  reli- 
gion, that  now  they  have  many  5  and  that 
the  catholics  outnumber  all  other  denomi- 
nations, feven  to  one  at  leaft. 

As  the  Romanifts  adhere  religioufly  to 
all  their  old  inftitutions,  in  the  number 
and  divifion  of  parifhes,  and  as  they  have 
now  but  feven  mafs-houfes  in  fo  large  and 
populous  a  city,  we  may  fairly  fuppofe  that 
there  were  no  more  parifhes  in  Edward's 
time  ;  though  there  might  have  been  eleven 
churches,  reckoning  in  that  number  the 
chapels  belonging  to  the  four  monafteries, 
which  were  then  in  Cork,  viz.  St.  Domi- 
nick's,  St.  Francis's,  the  Red  Abbey,  and 
the  Cill  Abbey. 

\t  muft  too  be  obfcrved,  that  though  the 
monafteries  are  deftroyed,  the  Monks  re- 
main to  this  day,  and  have  regular  fervice 
in  their  diftind  houfes,  as  in  the  parilli 
mafs-houfes.  In  all  of  which  they  have  a 
fucccffion  of  fervices,  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days,  from  early  in  the  morning,  till  late 
at  night,  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
numerous  votaries. 

N  2  Befide 
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Befide  thefe  eleven  mafs-houfes,  there 
are  four  difTenting  meeting-houfes,  belong- 
ing to  Prefbyterians,  Anabaptifls,  Quakers, 
and  French  Proteftants.  The  prevalence  of 
the  Popirti  intereft  in  Cork,  may  be  argued 
from  the  follow^ing  trivial  cicumftance : 
bidding  a  fellow  whom  I  had  picked  up 
for  my  ciceroni^  to  conduct  me  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  bifhop's  houfe,  he  afked 
me  which  bijhop  f  The  fame  conclufion  I 
drew  at  Kilkenny,  from  another  trifle  ;  I 
there  heard  the  titular  bifhop  greeted  in  the 
ftyle  of  his  dignity. 

On  Sunday  morning  early,  I  ftepped  into 
one  of  their  mafs-houfes,  and  a  fpacious  one 
it  was.  The  prieft  had  juft  iinifhed  the 
celebration  of  mafs.  On  the  altar  flood  flx 
candles.  A  fervitor  came  in,  after  the  prieft 
had  withdrawn,  and,  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  he  entered  the  rails  like  thofe  of  our 
chancels ;  and,  after  kneeling  again,  he 
fnufi^ed  out  two  of  the  candles  j  then  he 
kneeled  again,  and  fnufled  out  two  more  j 
he  kneeled  a  fourth  time,  and  extinguiflied 
the  fifth  3  the  fixth  he  left  burning. 

There 
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There  were  feveral  elegant  carriages  ftand- 
ing  before  the  door  when  I  entered,  and  a 
prodigious  crowd  of  people  in  the  flreet ; 
as  motley  an  aflemblage  of  human  creatures 
as  I  had  everfeen.  There  was  a  multitude 
of  beggars  imploring  alms  in  the  Irilh  lan- 
guage, fome  in  a  high,  and  fome  in  a  low 
key.  Some  of  them  meafured  ont  tones  as 
if  finging  j  but  in  accents  the  moft  unmu- 
fical  that  ever  wounded  the  human  ear. 
They  were  worfe  than  all  the  tones  in  Ho- 
garth's Enraged  Mufician. — If  this  be  a  bull, 
confider  that  I  am  in  Ireland. 

Had  this  Rabelais  of  the  pencil  intro- 
duced an  Irifh  beggar,  he  would  have  fet 
Pafquali  mad.  In  the  moft  perfect  of  human 
compofitions,  there  is,  you  know,  fome- 
thing  ftill  wanting  to  render  it  complete. 
Pity  that  the  inl^uence  of  a  Cork  mendi- 
cant fhould  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
fure  of  difcord,  and  thereby  render  one  Im- 
man  produdion  perfect. 

Not  content  with  what  I  faw  at  mafs,  I 
afterwards  went  to  churcli,  the  lleeple  ot 
which  exa611y  anfwered  Shakefpear's  de- 
fcription  lujloping  to  its  foundation  :  which 

argues, 
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argues  the  fenny  bottom,  whereon  it  flands. 
I  was,  however,  delighted  with  the  con- 
traft  1  found  here.  The  fervice  was,  through- 
out, performed  with  the  utmoft  decency 
aad  propriety  ^  they  had  a  good  organ,  and 
the  fmging  was  remarkably  good.  The 
cmbellifhments  of  the  church  were  neither 
rich,  nor  ftudied ;  but  they  were  neat  and 
plam  ;  and  the  audience  had,  truly,  as  much 
the  air  of  opulence  and  elegance,  as  mod 
of  the  congregations  in  the  city  of 
London. 

After  fervice  they  generally  betake  them- 
felves  to  a  public  walk,  called  the  Mall  j 
which  is  no  more  than  a  very  ill-paved 
quay  upon  one  of  their  canals,  with  a  rovv 
of  trees  on  one  fide,  and  houfes  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  pleafure,  however,  to  fee 
that  they  are  filling  up  this  canal,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  where  the  water,  having  no 
current,  mnft  have  become  noxious  to  the 
air  in  hot  weather.  On  a  bridge,  thrown 
over  this  canal,  is  an  equcllrian  flalue  of 
his  late  Majelty,  executed  in  bronze  by  an 
artift  of  Dublin.  This  w'ith  a  pedeiUian 
of  Lord  Chatham,    of  white   marble,   and 

one 
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one  in  plaifter  of  Paris,  of  king  William  IIL 
in  the  Mayoralty- houfe,  are  the  only  ftatues 
in  this  large  city  *, 

If  this  ftreet  were  well  paved,  and  the 
Mall  flagged,  it  would  be  as  ornamental  to 
the  town,  as  agreeable  to  the  ladies.  There 
is  another  public  walk,  called  the  Redhoufe 
walk,  weft  of  the  city,  cut  through  very 
low  grounds,  for  a  mile  in  length,  planted 
on  each  fide,  where  the  lower  fort  walk ; 
and  on  leaving  the  Mall,  I  found  it  crowded 
with  people,  in  general,  very  decently 
^IrefTed.     Farewell. 


*  A  gentleman,  whom  I  heard  of  in  almoft  every  ptrt 
of  Ireland  I  vifited,  has  this  remarkable  alfertion,  relative 
to  the  ftatfle  of  Lord  Chatham,  marked  in  Italics,  in  his 
Tour  in  Ireland^  publifhed  fince  this  letter  was  written,  a 
Jjoufe-pmnler  ivas,  At  the  time  I  ivas  there,  adiially  at  'vjork 
fainting  it  in  oil  colours.  What  led  X.h'Z  fagacious  and  learned 
Writer  into  an  error  was  this,  a  houle-painter  JzV/ paint  in 
oil  colours,  the  plaijltr  ftatue  of  King  William  ;  v.  LJch  he 
-miftook  for  the  marhlt  rtatue  of  Lord  Chatham.  Bo;h  or 
.them  have  high  nofes  and  large  wigs. 
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LETTER    XXI. 

Cork. 

Ty^Y  time  here  I  fpend  not  unpleafantly. 
1  am  on  horfeback  every  day,  and 
dine  moftly  with  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
One  of  the  coffee-houfes  is  conducted  fome- 
what  like  thofe  in  London.  The  taverns 
are  pretty  good,  and  very  cheap ;  port- wine 
is  better  here  than  any  where  elie  I  have 
been,  and  porter  is  more  common  than  in 
any  part  of  England,  out  of  London.  This 
article  alone  cofts  Ireland  a  prodigious  fum  ; 
I  have  heard  above  40,000/.  yearly.  By 
means  of  the  draw-back^  this  liquor  is  fold 
as  cheap  abroad  as  at  home.  Ought  it  not 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  legiflature  of  this 
kingdom,  to  lighten,  or  even  take  off  the 
duty  on  beer,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
own  breweries? 

You  may  guefs  that  Cork  is  a  confiderable 
city,  from  its  having,  as  they  tell  me,  a  ftand 
of  fifty  fedan  chairs.  They  have  a  neat 
theatre,  built  by  Barry,  wherein  the  Dub- 
lin company  exhibits  during  fummer.  The 
only   public  amufement   at  prefent    is   a 

weekly 
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weekly   Drum,  where  the   company   play 
cards,  or  chat,  or  dance,  as  they  choofe, 

I  was  at  one  of  thefe  on  Thurfday  laft, 
and  though  there  was  no  dancing,  I  found 
it  very  entertaining,  as  I  was  not  conftrain- 
ed  to  play  cards.  The  ladies  being  perfect- 
ly well-bred,  and  therefore  accefiible  to 
ftrangers,  we  had  a  very  unreftrained  in- 
terchange of  fentiments.  It  was  not,  I 
conclude,  without  good  realbn,  that  Mr. 
Derrick  fays,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
"  he  had  feen  a  greater  number  of  pretty 
women  in  Cork,  than  ever  he  had  feen  to- 
gether  in  any  other  town." 

But  whoever  confidcrs  this  matter  dif- 
paflionately,  will  not  find  any  ftong  tempt- 
ation for  a  preference,  in  favour  of  any 
one  place  of  the  fame  kingdom,  or  of  the 
one  kingdom  above  the  other.  All  natu- 
ral endowments  feem  difpcnfed  to  each  in 
very  equal  proportions. 

It  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  evident  to 
the  moft  fuperficial  obferver,  that  beauty 
is  more  diffufed  in  England,  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  ;  which  may,  however,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  mere  modes  of  living. 
There  the  meaneft  cottager  is  better  fed, 

better 
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better  lodged,  and  better  drefled,  than  the 
mod  opulent  farmers  here,  who,  unac- 
cuftomcd  to  wha:.  ?ur  peafants  reckon  the 
comforts  of  life,  know  no  luxury  but  in 
deep  potations  of  aqua  vitcz. 

From  this  circumftance,  we  may  account 
for  a  fact  reported  to  me,  .  y  the  officers  of 
the  army  here.  They  fay,  that  the  young 
fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enlift,  are 
more  generally  below  the  given  height,  than 
m  England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from 
their  teftimony,  for  they  were  Irifh,  and  the 
ftandar-d  is  an  infallible  teft. 

I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  the  caufes  which 
promote,  or  prevent  the  growth  of  other 
animals,  fhould  not  have  iimilar  effeds  upon 
the  human  fpecies.  In  England,  where 
there  is  no  ftint  of  provilions,  the  growth 
is  not  -checked,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
extended  to  the  utmoft  bound  of  nature's 
original  intention  ;  whereas  in  Ireland, 
where  food  is  neither  in  the  fame  quantity, 
nor  of  the  fame  quality,  the  body  cannot 
expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfed,  and  flunted 
in  its  dimenfions. 

The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  full  as  tall 
as  tliofe  of  England  j  the  difference  then, 

between 
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between  them  and  the  commonahty  can 
only  proceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 
The  following  cafe  may,  perhaps,  tend  to 
illuftrate  this  matter,  which,  however,  I 
only  give  upon  uncertain  authority.  In  the 
Anatomy-houfe  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  a  human  ikeleton,  of  between  feven  and 
eight  feet  high.  They  told  me,  it  belonged 
to  one  Magrath,  an  orphan,  in  this  county, 
fomewhere  near  Cloyne.  The  child  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  famous  Berkeley,  then 
bifhop  of  that  fee.  This  fubtile  dodor, 
who  denied  the  exigence  of  matter,  was  as 
inquifitive  in  his  phyfical  refearches,  as  he 
was  whimfical  in  his  metaphyfical  fpecula- 
tions..  When  I  tell  you,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  put  an  end  to  his  own  exigence,  by 
experimenting  what  are  the  fenfations  of  a 
perfon  dying  on  the  gallows,  you  will  be 
more  ready  to  forgive  him  for  his  treatment 
to  the  poor  foundling,  whofe  ftory  I  am 
now  to  finifh. 

The  bifhop  had  a  ftrange  fancy  to  know 
whether  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  art  to 
incrcafe  the  human  ftature.  And  this  un- 
happy orphan  appeared  to  him  a  fit  fubjed 
for  trial.     He  made   his  effay  according  to 

his 
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his  preconceived  theory,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  the  confequence  was,  that  he  be- 
came feven  feet  high  in  his  fixteenth  year. 
He  was  carried  through  various  parts  of 
Europe  for  the  lafl  years  of  his  life,  and 
exhibited  as  the  prodigious  Irijh  giant.  But 
fo  difproportioned  were  his  organs,  that  he 
contraded  an  univerfal  imbecihty  both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  died  of  old  age  at 
twenty.  His  under-jaw  was  monftrous,  yet 
the  fkuU  did  not  exceed  the  common  fize. 
But  they  fhew  a  fl<ull  there,  which,  if  the 
other  members  fymmetrized,  does  certainly 
befpeak  a  flature  more  than  Patagonian.  It 
was  the  ikuU  of  one  O'Dowd,  a  gentleman 
of  Connaught,  whofe  family,  now  extind, 
were  all  above  the  common  fize. 

In  the  fame  place,  I  faw  the  fkeleton  of 
one  Clark,  a  native,  of  this  city,  whom  they 
call  the  oJ[fiJied  num.  Early  in  life  his  joints 
ftiffened,  his  locomotive  powers  were  loft, 
and  his  very  jaws  grew  together.  They 
were  obliged,  for  his  fuftenance,  to  pour 
liquids  into  his  mouth  by  a  hole  perforated 
through  his  teeth.  He  lived  in  this  ftate 
for  feveral  years,  leaning  againft  a  wall,  till 
at  length  the  very  orc2;ans  of  life  were  con- 
verted 
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verted  into  bone.    Account  for  this,  Dodtor, 
if  you  can. 

Cork  has  produced  fome  eminent  men  of 
your  faculty.  Dr.  O'Connell  wrote  upon 
epidemical  difeafes  in  general,  and  upon 
thofe  of  Cork  in  particular.  He  is  called 
by  Gaubius,  the  Irifh  Sydenham  ;  and  his 
book  is  commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  both  for 
the  matter  and  the  purity  of  the  ftyle. 
Speaking  of  the  air,  he  fays,  Dublinii  tujfes 
cat arr hales  multo  frequentiores  &  magis  epi' 
demioB  funt  hyeme  &  autumno,  imo  et  aliis 
omnibus  anni  temporihus,  quam  Corcagics, 
Which  he  attributes  to  the  air  of  Dublin 
being  more  impregnated  with  fuliginous 
particles. 

Dr.  Rogers  has  wrote  in  English  on  the 
fame  fubjcd,  and  his  work,  I  am  informed, 
has  confidcrable  merit.  Sir  Edward  Barry, 
now  of  Bath,  the  author  of  feveral  medical 
trads,  particularly  one  on  the  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  is  a  native  of  this  place. 

Smith  mentions  a  Dr.  Lyne,  whofe  cafe 
was  very  extraordinary.  For  the  laft  fifty: 
years  of  his  life  he  never  glazed  a  window 
in  his  houfe  ;  four  of  which  he  had  in  his 
bed-chamber,  two  on  each  fide  his  bed.     It 

is 
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is  remarkable,  that,  in  all  that  time,  no- 
body died  in  the  houfe,  till  he  his  felf  was 
carried  off,  by  the  fmall-pox,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  After  the  windows  were  glazed 
by  his  fon,  Death  became  a  frequent  vifitor. 

On  Sunday,  I  faw,  dreffed  in  his  gown, 
a  Mr.  Delacour,  whofe  appearance  attraded 
attention.  He  feemed  like  the  men  of  for- 
mer times,  and  every  thing  about  him  be- 
fpoke  fomewhat  out  of  the  common  line. 
Upon  enquiry,  I  found  he  had  in  his  youth, 
been  author  of  fevcral  poetical  pieces,  which 
had  been  well  received ;  particularly  The 
ProfpeB  of  Beauty^  and  The  Progrefs  of 
Poetry  ;  the  latter  of  which  has  undergone 
many  impreffions.     Farewell. 


LETTER     XXII. 

Cork. 

TH  E  outlets  of  Cork  are  cheerful  and 
pleafant  i  the  country  around  the 
city,  on  both  fides  the  river,  is  hilly,  like 
that  round  Bath.  The  rides  to  Paffage  and 
Glanmire  are  charming,  the  acclivities  be- 
ing decorated  with  a  variety  of  handfome 

feats. 

The 
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The  harbour  called  the  Cove  is  one  of 
the  beft  in  the  world  ;  the  entrance  is  fafc  ; 
and  the  whole  navy  of  England  may  ride  in 
it  fecure  froin  every  wind  that  blows.  Ships 
of  burden,  however,  are  obliged  to  unload 
at  PafTage,  about  five  miles  from  town,  the 
channel  not  admitting  vcffels  of  above  150 
tons. 

It  is  argued,  that  the  fituation  of  Cork 
cannot  be  healthful,  as  it  is  built  upon  a. 
marfh,  interfered  with  canals,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  large  river.  Yet  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  even  the  antecedent  reafon 
of  the  thing,  prove  the  contrary  ;  for  the 
waters  in  thefe  canals  are  never  Oagnant, 
but  always  rapid  in  their  current,  which 
communicates  motion  to  the  air,  and  brufl-ies 
off  all  noxious  vapours  that  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  arife. 

The  ifland  was  formerly  walled  in  to  de- 
fend it  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Septs,  with  whom  it  was  in  a  per- 
petual warfare ;  it  having  been  originally 
built  by  the  Danes,  whom  the  native  Irifh, 
to  this  very  day,  hold  in  dcteflatioa. 

The  high  lands,  which,  on  both  fides 
the  river,  command  the  town^  forbid  it  to 

be 
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be  a  place  of  any  defence  againft  cannon. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  after  a  fiege  of 
but  five  days,  and  with  little  or  no  lofs,  but 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  garrifon 
was  obliged  to  fu  r render  prifoners  of  war, 
to  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, whom  King  William  fent  over  upon 
his  return  to  England,  after  his  repulfe  at 
Limerick. 

But  if  Cork  is  ill  placed  for  refifling  the 
calamities  of  war,  it  is  happily  fituated  for 
obtaining  the  blefTmgs  of  peace,  by  univer- 
fal  commerce.  It  is  evidently  moft  conve- 
nient for  the  weftern  world,  and,  what  to 
fome  may  appear  paradoxical,  it  lies  more 
advantageouOy  for  the  Eaft  Indies  than  any 
of  the  Englifh  ports.  From  this  fortunate 
fituation,  Cork  has  grown  into  fuch  im- 
portance, as  to  be,  one  of  the  third-rate 
cities  in  the  Britifh  empire. 

If  {o  confiderable  then  without  the  aid 
of  manufadures,  what  would  it  be  with 
their  accefTion  ?  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be  any 
peculiar  indolence  of  nature  j  it  mufl  be 
from  certain  ill-judged  reftridtions  of  po- 
licy that  thefe  people  are  not  induftrious. 
Induftry  is  a  quality  almoft  unknown  in  the 

nafcent 
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nafcent  ftate  of  rude  focieties  ;  neceflity 
calls  it  forth  gradually  as  flates  advance 
in  civilization.  If  the  Americans  are  pro- 
duced as  an  example  to  the  contrary,  let 
it  be  confidered  that  thofe  colonies  never 
were  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  infancy  j  they 
were,  like  iVlinerva,  born  adults. 

Before  Lord  Strafford's  adminiftration  in 
this  kingdom,  the  Irifh  indraped  their  own 
wool,  not  only  for  home  confumption,  but 
for  the  foreign  market.  At  that  time,  it 
became  the  policy  of  England  to  make  the 
woollen  manufadure  her  ftaple;  for  even 
fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  flie  was 
fupplied  from  the  Hans  Towns.  It  was  a 
difpute  with  them  about  certain  duties, 
which  provoked  the  Qiieen  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  their  cloths,  and  thus  of 
courfe  fet  the  Englifh  looms  at  work. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  manufacture,  it  was 
perhaps  juftifiable,  upon  the  principles  of  ex- 
pediency, to  fupprefs  all  competition  as  much 
as  poflible.  But,  if  by  tying  up  the  hands 
of  the  Irifh,  we  have  only  employed  thofe 
of  the  French  ;  if,  inftead  of  monopolizing 
the  market,  we  have  furnifhed  them  with 
materials  to  fupplant  us  at  it,  ought  not  the 

O  fame 
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fame  motives  of  felf-intereft,  which  prompt- 
ed a  prohibition  of  the  manufaOure  of  wool 
in  Ireland,  now  prevail  to  encourage  it? 

The  fad  is,  we  have  totally  loft  the 
Turkey  woollen  trade,  and  the  French  have 
got  it.  The  French  are  difpoffelTing  us  of 
the  Portugal  trade  alfo  ;  their  provifions 
being  clieaper,  they  can  afford  double  the 
price  for  Irifh  wool  that  we  can,  and  yet 
underfell  us.  Nay,  fuch  is  their  demand 
for  thefe  raw  wools,  that  their  price  is  en- 
hanced beyond  the  reach  of  the  Irifh  manu- 
fadurer. 

Till  of  late  they  ufed  to  export  from 
hence,  in  fpite  of  all  prohibitions,  confider- 
abie  quantities  of  coarfe  camblets  and  other 
fluffs  to  Lifbon ;  but  now  that  bufinefs  is 
entirely  over,  the  French  having  got  their 
wool,  have  alfo  got  poffelfion  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

It  is  obferved,  by  the  beft  writers  on  this 
fubjed,  that  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
France  role  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  Ire- 
land :  her  workmen,  whofe  trade  and  reli- 
gion were  reprobated  at  home,  betaking 
themfelves  where  both  found  protedion  and 
encouragement.     The  propagation   of   the 

French 
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French  manufadure  was  doubly  indebted 
to  the  dechne  of  the  Irifh,  firft  for  the 
hands,  and  then  for  the  material ;  it  being 
admitted,  that  the  French  cannot  work  up 
their  own  wools  for  foreign  markets,  with- 
out an  admixture  of  one-third,  at  leaft,  of 
a  different  flaple. 

France  then  muft  have  Irifh  wool,  almofl 
at  any  price ;  which  is  fuch  a  temptation 
to  fmuggling,  that  not  all  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land can  prevent  it ;  efpecially,  when  the 
wool  of  this  country  is  firft  conveyed  pub- 
licly to  England,  and  thence  clandeflinely 
to  France.  But  what  force  can  never  at- 
chieve,  a  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws 
would  foon  effcdt.  The  Irifh  would  then 
work  up  that  wool  they  now  export,  and, 
by  thus  withdrawing  the  material,  would 
fpeedily  fiop  the  exportation  of  French 
woollens. 

Such  were  the  confiderations  which 
fuggefted  thofe  excellent  lines,  in  a  late 
letter  to  the  Queen,  by  Lord  Clare;  the 
truth  of  whofe  painting,  and  the  force  of 
whofe  reafoning,  none  can  fufficiently  ad- 
mire who  have  fcen  Ireland,  and  weighed 
this  fubjed. 

O  2  And 
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And  O!  might  poorlERNE  hope. 
In  fobcr  freedom's  liberal  fcope, 
To  pi}'  the  loom,  to  plough  the  main. 
Nor  fee  Heaven's  boimties  pour'd  in  vain; 
Where  ftarvlng  hinds,  from  fens  and  rocks y 
View  paftures  rich  with  herds  and  flocks  ; 
And  only  view  forbid  to  tafte  \ 
Sad  tenants  of  a  dreary  wafte. 
For  other  hinds  our  oxen  bleed  ; 
Our  flocks  for  happier  regions  feed. 
Their  fleece  to  Gallia's  looms  refign. 
More  rich  than  the  Peruvian  mine  j 
Her  fields  with  barren  lilies  llrown, 
Now  white  with  treafures  not  her  own. 
In  vainltRNE's  piercing  cries 
Plaintive  purfue  the  golden  prize; 
While  all  aghaft  the  Weaver  ftands. 
And  drops  the  fhuttle  from  his  hands. 
Barter  accurft  !   but  mad  diftrefs 
To  ruin  flies  from  wretchednefii, 
Theirs  be  the  blame,  who  bar  the  courfe 
Of  commerce  from  her  genuine  fource. 
And  drive  the  wretch  his  thirfl:  to  flake 
With  poifon,  in  a  flagnant  lake. 

Hence  ports  fecure  from  ev'ry  wind. 
For  trade  tor  wealth,  for  power  defign'd 
Where  faithful  coafls  and  friendly  gales, 
Invite  the  helm  and  court  the  fails, 
A  wide  defcrtcd  fpace  expand. 
Surrounded  with  uncuitur'd  land. 
Thence  Poverty,  with  haggard  eye, 
Beholds  the  Britifh  dreamers  fly ; 
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Beholds  the  merchant  doom'd  to  brave 
The  treacherous  Ihoal,  and  adverfe  wave, 
Conflrain'd  to  rifk  his  precious  llore, 
And  fhun  our  interdicted  Oiore. 
Thus  Britain  works  a  Sister's  woe  ;• 
Thus  ftarves  a  Iriend,  and  gluts  a  foe, 

It  will,  I  know,  be  argued,  that,  by  en- 
larging the  woollen  manufadu re  of  Ireland, 
France  may  lofe,  but  England  cannor  gain ; 
for  inftead  of  one  competitor,  fhe  will  have 
two,  which  is  only  making  bad  worfc. 

But  granting  it  to  be  equal  to  England, 
whether  fhe  is  underfold  by  France  or  Ire- 
land J  it  is  not  equal  to  her,  whether  or  no 
fhe  recover  thofe  markets  fhe  has  loft.  And 
it  is  as  demonftrable  as  any  political  pro- 
pofition  can  be,  that  no  meafure  can  be  fo 
efFedual  to  re-eftabli(h  her  at  them,  as  ad- 
mitting Ireland  to  manufadure  her  own 
wools.     I  argue  thus — 

Ireland  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  work 
vip  the  wool  file  would  otherwife  fmuggle 
to  France,  which  is  one-third  of  the  PVencli 
manufacture  for  exportation,  and  without 
which  the  oth^r  two  parts  could  not  be 
ufed  for  that  purpofe.  Who  then  fliall 
fupply  this   deficiency  to  foreigners  P    Not 

the 
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the  French,  for  the  material  being  with- 
drawn, they  will  be  difabled  to  export  any, 
confequently  it  will  devolve  on  England  to 
furnifh  the  other  two  parts.  France  will 
lofe  the  whole  three,  England  regain  two  of 
them,  and  Ireland  get  bat  one. 

To  invalidate  this  conclufion,  it  will  be 
objeded,  that  the  French  may  s^et  wool 
elfevv^here,  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  Irifh. 
But,  though  this  might  fafely  be  denied,  we 
fhall  fuppofe  it  to  be  pojjible  ,  flill,  it  muft 
be  admitted,  that  they  muft  purchafe  it  at 
a  higher  price  than  at  prefent,  for  if  they 
could  get  it  cheaper  any  where  elfe,  they 
would  not  deal  with  Ireland.  Confequent- 
ly, raifing  the  price  of  the  material  to  the 
FVench,  will  bring  them  more  upon  a  level 
with  the  Engliih  manufadurer. 

Thus  far  we  have  argued,  as  if  the  in- 
terefls  of  France  and  Ireland  were  perfedly 
equal  to  England.  But  it  fhould  be  con- 
fidered,  that  what  the  Irifli  get,  we  are  fo 
far  from  lofmg,  that  the  bulk  of  it  finally 
centres  with  ourfclvcs.  Ireland  w^ould  be 
as  a  fleve,  through  which  the  flour  would 
pafs  to  England,  and  the  bran  only  remain. 
A   diflindion  fhould  be   made  between   a 

natural 
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natural  friend,  and  a  natural  enemy  :  for, 
furely,  there  isfome  difference,  whether  the 
dominions  of  George  III.  or  Lewis  XVI. 
abound  with  artificers,  foldiers,  and  failors, 
I  name  not  money ;  for  men,  not  money, 
conftitute  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  the 
firength  of  a  crown. 

The  French  are  not  only  competitors, 
but  enemies,  who  would  firft  fupplant  us 
m  our  trade,  and  then  annihilate  us  as  a 
people.  Whatever  they  gain  is  a  double 
lofs,  by  exalting  France  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion that  it  depreffes  England.  In  the 
day  of  diftrefs,  it  may  poffibly  be  felt  which 
is  the  befi  policy,  to  engage  this  country  in 
manufactures,  civilize  it  by  trade,  and  at- 
tach it  by  affection,  or  load  it  with  fuch 
chains  of  civil  and  religious  reftridions, 
that  the  body  of  the  people,  having  nothing 
to  lofe,  may  hope  for  better,  but  cdnfear 
nothing  worfe. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to  allov/  each 
failor  to  carry  with  him  woollen  goods,  to  the 
value  of  40  s.  and  each  officer,  to  the  value 
of  5/.  but  even  this  privilege  is  now  taken 
away,  and  no  rcfource  left  for  induftry. 

It 
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It  will  be  faid,  that  there  is  a  fufficicnt 
field  for  induftry  ia  Ireland,  if  fhe  would 
but  manufadure  her  own  home-confump- 
tion,  which  fhe  now  imports.  This,  how- 
ever, is,  I  believe,  faid  without  mature  de- 
liberation. Her  home  confumption  is  not 
a  fufficient  ftimulus.  The  genius  of  trade 
fickens  at  the  very  thoughts  of  reftri^lion, 
and  it  dies  upon  adual  reftraint.  Had  Ire- 
land been  prohibited  the  exportation  of  her 
linens^  fhe  would  not,  at  this  day,  have  ma- 
nufadlured  fufficient  for  her  own  people: 
her  gentry  would  have  ftiU  depended  upon 
Hamburgh  and  Holland  for  their  flurts  and 
fhifts,  as  they  did  w'ithin  the  laft  forty 
years.  Nay,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
that  if  any  embargo  were  laid  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  woollens  from  England,  it 
would  fo  damp  the  fpirit  of  trade,  that, 
within  a  century,  Englifli  gentlemen  would 
be  clothed  in  foreign  cloths. 

The  Irifh  are,  however,  very  culpable 
in  this  affair,  but  the  fault  falls  not  upon 
the  manufacturer,  but  the  confamer.  The 
woollen  manufadure,  in  defpite  of  all 
efforts  to  annihilate  it,  has  flourifhed  in  the 

city 
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city  of   Dublin,     while  it    has    languiilied 
every  where  elfe.     But,   as   if  the  natives 
wifhed   to  confpire  with   other  agents,    in 
banifliing  it  thence  alfo ;  they  fcorn  to  wear 
a    home-fpun    coat.       Even    an    attorney's 
clerk    mull    be   drefled   in    Englifh    cloth. 
And  fuch  is  the  contempt  of  Irifh  Vv^oollens 
in  Ireland,    that   it   is  common    with    the 
drapers    to    fell    for    Englifh,    thofe  which 
are    really    Irifh.     It    is    the    pride  of  the 
feller  to  deceive   the    buyer,    and   the   fre- 
quency of  the  deception  affords  him  flat- 
tering proofs,  that  the  preference  given  to 
Englidi  cloth,    is  merely  owing  to  the  pre- 
judice  of  his   countrymen.     And  certainly 
the  fuperior  perfedion  to  which  they  have 
brought    poplins,    fome   of    which,   called 
tabinets^   have  all  the  richnefs  of  lilk,  does 
not  difcover   any   want  of  genius   in  this 
line. 

At  firft  view,  one  might  imagine  this 
honejidcct'it  to  be  advantageous  to  the  wool- 
len manufadure  of  Dublin ;  and  it  evi- 
dently mufi:  be  fo  to  that  of  fine  cloths  ;  yet 
the  trade  at  large  fuffers.  For  inffead  of 
working  up  their  own  excellent  wools  into 

frizes. 
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frizes,  ratteens,  lerges,  and  coarfe  broad 
cloths,  they  export  their  raw  wool  -,  and 
are  fnpplied  with  thofe  coarfe  goods  from 
the  north  of  England  j  and  to  complete  the 
meafure  of  their  mifcondud,  they  import 
yearly,  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  value  of  Spanifh  wool,  for  the  ma- 
nqfadure  of  fuperfines. 

But  nothing,  furely,  can  be  more  injudi- 
cious, than  to  affed  the  higher,  and  negledt 
the  lower  branches.  The  fame  value  of 
Irifh  wool,  with  that  imported  from  Spain, 
would  employ,  at  leaft,  thrice  the  number 
of  hands,  and  bring  five  times  the  neat 
profit  to  the  kingdom.  This,  I  conceive, 
fhould  be  attended  to  by  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety. That  ufcful  body,  inftead  of  giving 
premiums  for  the  fineft  fort,  fliould  only 
give  them  for  thofe  of  an  inferior  quality^ 
into  whofe  compofition  Spanifli  wool  is  not 
fuppofe4  to  enter. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domeflic  caufes  operate  moft 
powerfully  in  wafting  this  fruitful  country. 
Which,  by  removing  unnatural  prohibi- 
tions, would  not  only  be  enabled  to  furniOi 

a  grand 
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a  grand  proportion  of  the  fupplies  ^  but, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
would  become  of  vaft  importance  by  reci- 
procal trade,  and  by  furn idling  a  breed  of 
able-bodied  men  for  manning  out  fleets,  and 
recruiting  our  armies. 

To-morrow,    I    p)urpofe    fetting   out    for 
Limerick,  and  am,  &c. 


T 


LETTER     XXIir. 

Charleville,  Oftober  16,  1775. 

HIS  is  a  poor  borough,  about  forty- 
miles  from  Cork,  and  faid  to  be  mid- 
way between  that  and  Limerick.  The  inn, 
though  very  ordinary,  is  reckoned  a  good 
one.  It  would  rather  indeed  be  wonderful 
if  it  were  good,  in  a  fmall  town,  without 
manufa61ures,  lituated  in  a  country  with- 
out agriculture,  and  where  the  refort  of 
travellers  cannot  be  great. 

But  not  to  he  worji^  Jlands  in  fome  rank 
of  prajfi^  compared  to  one  I  had  jufl  paffed 
through,  Charleville  had  an  air  of  opulence. 
Tlie  village  I  mean  is  Buttevant,  finely 
fituated  in  a  fine  country.    Here  was  a  col- 

ledion 
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ledtion  of  the  vilefl  cribs,  raifed  of  dry 
ftones,  not  fix  feet  high,  interfperfed  with 
the  antique  towers  of  battered  caftles,  and 
auguil  remains  of  ruined  monafteries. 

My  communicative  fellow-traveller  Spen- 
cer tells  me,  that  Euttevant  was  demolifhed, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  Murrough 
O'Brien,  who  breaking  forth  from  Tho- 
mond,  at  the  head  of  the  difcontented  Irifli, 
like  a  fuddcn  tempeft,  over-ran,  and  laid 
wafte  Connaught,  Munfter,  and  Leinfterj 
whiift  O'Neil  was  doing  the  like  in  Ulfter. 
He  foon  created  himfelf  king,  and  was  called 
king  of  ail  Ireland,  as  Bruce  of  Scotland 
had  done  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

From  Cork  to  Mallow  there  is  very 
little  natural  or  artificial  decoration,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  poor  village, 
where  the  ruins  of  a  fpacious  Abbey  in  a 
yalley,  and  of  a  proud  little  caftle  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  are  flill  to  be  fcen.  There 
fbme  venerable  oaks  flretch  their  long  arms 
acrofs  the  road,  and  from  thence  wind  down 
a  romantic  glin,  in  view  of  a  new  houfc  of 
a  good  appearance. 

The  fituation"  of  Mallow  is  charming, 
it  lies  on   this  fide  of  the  Blackwatcr,  the 

other 
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other  fide  being  moftly  occupied  by  gen- 
tlemen's feats,  richly  planted,  and  neatly 
drefTed.  At  the  end  of  the  town  is  an  old 
caftle,  which,  with  the  town,  belongs  to  a 
Mr.  Jephfon,  kinfman  to  my  kind  hoftefs 
at  Tipperary.  It  is  a  borough-town,  the 
balcony  windows  of  which,  betray  all  the 
fymptoms  of  decay.  Without  manufac- 
tures, it  fubfifts  by  the  precarious  trade  of 
letting  lodgings.  It  has  a  tepid  fpring, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a  fovereign  reftorative ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  deferted  in 
favour  of  Briftol,  where  if  the  waters  are 
not  better,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  ac- 
commodations are. 

When  at  Mallow  I  was  within  thirty 
miles  of  Killarney,  which  by  all  accounts 
is  one  of  the  fineft  fcenes  in  Europe.  Vo- 
lumes have  been  written  in  its  praife,  but 
the  fubjed  feems  to  be  inexhauftible.  I 
faw  at  Mr.  Baker's,  in  a  manufcript  ready 
for  the  prefs,  a  very  poetical  defcription  of 
it,  though  in  profe,  and  it  has  lately  been 
celebrated  in  verfe  by  a  Mr.  Leflie. 

You  will  fay,  I  am  dead  to  curiofity  that 
could  pafs  it  by  ;  but  confider,  my  dear 
friend,  that  the  feafon  is  now  far  advanced, 

that 
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that  travelling  is  not  here  as  in  England, 
that  roads  little  frequented,  but  by  curiolity, 
though  faid  to  be  mueh  improved,  can 
neither  be  very  good,  nor  the  beds  free  from 
dampnefs,  which  of  all  things  moft  fenfibly 
affeds  a  valetudinarian. 

I  am  even  unmoved  by  the  confideration, 
that  this  is  the  landikip  month  j  efpecially 
in  this  country,  where  the  leaves  ftick 
longer  on  the  trees  than  more  eaftward.  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  with  Mr.  Fifher's  views. 
My  objedl  being  not  fo  much  to  fee  places 
and  things,  as  men  and  manners. 

On  this  road  I  met  an  Irifli  funeral,  one 
or  two  of  which  I  had  feen  before,  but 
this  one  might  have  proved  fatal  to  me,  for 
I  met  it  unexpededly  in  turning  a  corner, 
and  no  fooner  did  the  mourners  fee  me,  than 
they  fet  up  a  yell  which  frightened  my  horfe 
not  a  little.  The  cry,  however,  which  had 
been  oria^inally  raifed  on  my  account,  ceafed 
at  fight  of  my  danger  ;  but  the  girls,  who 
fet  it  up,  could  not  help  laughing  at  my 
lituation. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  this  country  to  con- 
dud  their  dead  to  the  grave  in  all  the  pa- 
rade  they  can   difplay  j    and  as   they  pafs 

through 
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through  any  town,  or  meet  any  remarkable 
perfon,  they  fet  up  their  howl.  A  gentle- 
man and  his  fervant  were,  it  feems,  thought 
to  deferve  this  compliment. 

Being  now  out  of  danger,  I  can  calmly 
inquire  into  the  antiquity  of  this  cuftom. 
Spencer,  fo  often  mentioned,  fays  that  it  is 
heathenifh,  and  proceeds  from  a  defpair  of 
falvation.  But,  whether  the  cuftom  origi- 
nates from  hope  or  defpair,  it  is  certainly 
very  antient,  and  has  been  praQifed  by  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  "  Call  for 
the  mourning  women,  that  they  may  come," 
— ^"  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  ftreets,"  — "  we 
have  mourned  unto  you,  but  ye  have  not 
lamented,"  fay  the  infpired  writers. 

It  was  formerly  ufual  to  have  a  bard  to 
write  the  elegy  of  the  deceafed,  which  con- 
tained an  enumeration  of  his  good  quali- 
ties, his  genealogy,  his  riches,  &c.  the 
burden  being,  O  why  did  he  die  f  As 
thus,  O,  why  did  he  die  !  who  was  fo  wor- 
thy to  live  ?  He  who  fprung  from  the 
noble  blood  of  Heber,  the  fon  of  Galium, 
that  gallant  chief! — 0  why  did  he  die  who 

was 
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was  bleffed  with  a  wife,  faireft  of  the 
daughters  of  Scota,  a  wife  who  lives  only 
to  deplore  his  lofs  !  0  why  did  he  die  before 
he  could  fee  his  fons  glorious  in  the  field, 
and  his  daughters  happy  in  their  loves !  O 
why  did  he  die  who  had  every  means  of  life  j 
whofe  numerous  beeves  brovvfed  on  the 
lawn,  and  whofe  fheep  whitened  the  hills  ! 
O  why  did  he  die  who  was  lord  of  the  golden 
vale  !  O  ye,  the  objeds  of  his  bounty,  his 
vaffals  loving  and  beloved,  why — why  did 
ye  not  fnatch  him  from  death,  who  fo  often 
led  you  to  glory,  and  brought  you  home 
laurelled  by  the  hand  of  vidory  !  &c.  &c. 
The  women  then  took  up  the  rueful  ditty, 
and  fung  it  with  lamentable  accents,  which, 
from  imitation  of  the  founds,  are  fome- 
times  called  Oghunano,  and  Hullaloo,  and 
from  tlie  repetition  of  Oh  why  did  he  die, 
Ogh-agus  {/Igus  fignifying  and).  It  is  alfo 
called  Keenagh,  but  for  what  reafon  I  do 
not  know. 

As  thefe  elegies  are  now  compofed  by 
unlettered  men,  they  muft  appear  ridicu- 
lous enough.  Though  tlie  band  of  criers 
which  I  heard,  made  no  very  muficcd  dirge 
of  it,  it  was  certainly  calculated  to  infpire 

melancholy. 
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melancholy.  That  the  cuftom  may  be  en- 
nobled by  a  more  elevated  flrain,  the  lafl 
book  of  Homer  muft  evince  ;  where,  we 
fee  around  the  corpfe  of  He6tor,  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  fifter,  who,  as  the  na- 
tural mourners,  alternately  fpeak  his  feveral 
praifes,  while  the  artificial  mourners  a(fl 
the  fecond  part. 

A  melancholy  choir  attend  around, 

With  plaintive  fighs,  and  mufic's  folemn  found; 

Alternately  they  ling,  alternate  flow 

The  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 

While  deeper  iorrovvs  groan  Froun  each  full  heart. 

And  Nature  fpeaks  at  every  paufe  of  art. 

The  conclamatio  among  the  Romans  co- 
incides with  the  IriJIj  cry.  The  mulieres 
prceficce  exadly  correfpond  with  the  women 
who  lead  the  iriih  band,  and  who  make  an 
outcry  too  outrageous  to  be  the  effedl  of 
real  grief  j 

Ut  qui  conducli  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  piura  dolentibus  ex  aniino r- 


That    this   cuftom    was   Phoenician,    we 

may  learn  from  Virgil,  who  was  verv  cor- 

ic(X  in  the  coftumc  of  his  characters.     The 

conclamatio  over  the   Phgenician   Dido,    as 

P  defcribed 
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defcribed   by   him,    is   fimilar  to  the  Irifli 
cry. 

Lamenlis  gemituque  &:  fcsmipieo  ululatu 
Tecta  trernuiit. ■ 

The  very  word  uluJates^  or  hulluloo^  and 
the  Greek  word  of  the  fame  import,  have 
all  a  ftrong  affinity  to  each  other. 

The  feries  of  ceremonies  ufed  on  the 
night,  or  nights,  that  the  corpfe  remains 
unburied,  is  what  they  call  a  -make.  At 
thefe  wakes  the  Criers,  or  Keenaghers,  fit 
round  the  corpfe,  which  is  ftretched  on  a 
bed  or  board,  covered  with  white  linen  ;  a 
plate  of  fait  being  placed  over  the  heart. 
The  fait,  I  fuppofe,  they  confider  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  incorruptible  part,  the  body  itfelf 
being  the  type  and  fubjedt  of  corruption. 

Thefe  wakes  are  meetings  of  merriment 
and  fefiivity,  to  which  they  refort  from  far 
and  near.  The  old  people  amufe  them- 
felves  in  fmoking  tobacco,  drinking  whif- 
key,  and  telling  flories  in  the  room  with 
the  corpfe;  whilft  the  young  men,  in  the 
barn,  or  fome  fcparate  apartment,  exhi- 
bit feats  of  activity  ;  or,  infpired  by  their 
fweethearts,  dance  away  the   night  to  the 

melodious 
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melodious  pleajing  of  a  bagpipe  ;  —  thus 
enjoying  as  folid  pleafures  as  their  betters 
at  courtly  balls  or  midnight  mafquerades. 
I  am,  however,  forry  to  add,  that  fuch  is 
their  paflion  for  caroufals,  on  thefe  occali- 
ons,  that  the  furvivors  have  been  fometimes 
beggared  by  the  expence. 

I  have  heard  of  an  old  woman,  "who, 
having  gathered  a  few  guineas,  chofe  to  beg 
rather  than  break  in  upon  this  fum,  which 
fhe  had  hoarded  up,  in  order,  as  fhe  ex- 
prefTed  it,  to  have  herfelf  buried  decently. 
This  decency  for  which  fhe  was  fo  anxious, 
was,  that  the  neighbours  might  be  regaled, 
with  plenty  of  whifkey  and  tobacco.  So 
much  for  the  Irifh  cry  I 


LETTER     XXIV. 


Limerick,  Odober  20,  1775. 

T  EAVING  Buttevant,  I  thought  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  human  wretchednefs 
was  then  pafTed,  but  Kilmallock  was  be- 
fore me.  Had  fuch  fcenes  prefented  them- 
felves  on  leaving  Dublin,  curiofity  might 
have  proved  too  weak  an  incentive  to  pro- 
P  2  ceed  J 
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ceed  J  1  fhould  have  turned  back  again,  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  mifeiy,  which  1  could 
not  but  feel,  without  being  able  to  remove. 

I  had  been  told  at  Charleville,  that  the 
next  ftage  was  BrufF,  and  there  I  purpofed 
to  breakfaft  ;  but  after  riding  a  few  miles, 
and  flaring  at  a  fight  fo  unufual  as  a  well 
planted  park,  I  unexpededly  turned  through 
an  arch,  under  an  old  caftle,  into  a  fpa- 
cious  flreet,  compofed  of  houfes,  which, 
though  magnificent,  were  windowlefs  and 
rooflefs. 

An  inn  was  a  found  unknown  here;  I 
got,  however,  a  ftable  for  my  horfes,  and 
a  room  for  myfelf,  where,  I  fuppofe,  a  fire 
had  not  been  kindled  fince  the  laft  eledion  j 
for  thefe  ruins  fend  two  members  to  par- 
liament. Sheds  were  raifed,  within  thefe 
noble  llrudures,  tcxD  nafty  for  the  habita- 
tion of  Englifli  pigs.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  Ireland,  if  her  corporate  towns  were 
divefted  of  the  privilege  of  returning  re- 
prefentatives  to  the  great  ^council  of  the 
nation  ;  for  it  become^  the  felfifh  policy  of 
the  lord  of  the  foil  to  impoverilh  the  voters 
into  compliance. 

Kilmallock 
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Kilmallock  muft  be  a  place  of  high  an- 
tiquity. It  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
walled  town  before  the  Englilli  got  foot- 
ing here.  Sir  James  Ware  relates,  that 
an  Abbey  of  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars, 
was  built  there  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  fovereign,  brethren,  and  commonalty. 
It  formerly  gave  title  to  an  Earl,  and  pre- 
ferves  a  greater  (hare  of  magnificence,  even 
in  its  ruins,  than  any  thing  I  had  yet  feen 
in  Ireland.     1  call  it  the  irifh  Balbeck. 

There  was  fomething  fo  pidlurefque  in 
the  perfpedive  of  this  place,  that  I  could 
not  help  attempting  to  delineate  it.  I  fend 
you  my  elTay  done,  as  you  fee  it,  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  •,  I  muft,  however,  remark  to 
you  that  1  began  upon  a  fcale  too  large  for 
my  paper,  and  was  not  able  to  take  in  the 
whole  town. 

There  is  but  one  ftreet  now  ftanding  en- 
tire ;  but  from  Ibme  fcattered  piles,  and 
from  the  foundation  of  others,  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  there  have  been  more. 
The  walls  round  the  town,  which  in  many 
places  ftill  remai^n,  are  of  an  oblont:  fquare. 
At  each  angle  has  been  a  caftle,  like  thofe 
under  which  the  traveller  pafles,  at  the  ends 

of 
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of  the  remaining  ftreet,  and  which  you  may- 
trace  m  my  iKetch.  One  of  thefe  is  the 
jail  of  the  city.  What  muft  you  think  of 
the  jail  of  Kilmaliock,  which  is  itfelf  the 
moft  dreary  of  all  prifons  r  The  religious 
houfes  w^hich  you  may  remark  in  the  fore^ 
groi.nd  have  been  ftately, 

Where  my  high  flceples  whilom  ufed  to  ftand. 
On  which  the  lordly  Faulcon  wont  to  tow  re, 
There  now  is  but  an  heap  of  lime  and  land. 
For  the  icreech-owl  to  build  her  baleful  bowre. 

This  town  was  abandoned  by  the  Irifh, 
during  the  laft  liegc  of  Limerick,  and  fitted 
up  by  the  Englifli  as  a  magazine  for  ftores. 
It  is  conjedured,  that  Kil-malech  was  the 
original  name.  Bochart  fpeaking  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  or  Melcartus,  fays,  that 
Malech-cartha,  fignifies  the  king  of  the  city, 
and  O'Connor  fays,  that  Mal-Kathrach  is 
of  the  fame  import  in  Irifli. 

As  you  approach  Limerick,  the  grounds 
grow  rich,  and  exquifitely  beautiful.  Se- 
veral thorn-hedges,  and  fome  plantations 
of  foreft  trees,  were  a  greater  luxury  to 
my  eye,  than  any  other  part  of  Munfter  : 
yet  the  lands  were  moftly  occupied  by 
black  cattle,    as   Tippcrary   was  by  fheep. 

Within 
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Within  a  century,  Limerick  was  reckoned 
the  fecond  city  in  Ireland.  At  prefent  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  half  as  large  as  Cork. 
It  has  loft  its  rank,  not  becaufe  it  thrives 
lefs,  but  becaufe  Cork  thrives  more  ^  for  it 
is  in  fo  flourifhing  a  flate,  that  it  has  taken 
the  lead  of  Galway  and  Waterford. 

Boate,  who  wrote  about  a  hundred  years 
fince,  arranges  the  Irifh:  cities  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  Dublin,  Galway,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Londonderry,  As  to 
the  other  towns,  he  fays,  the  beft  of  them, 
which  are  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Belfaft,  &c. 
are  hardly  comparable  to  thofe  market- 
towns  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
England.  But  how  greatly  muft  this  order 
be  now  deranged,  when  it  is  univerfally 
believed,  that  the  third  town,  in  trade  and 
confequence,  is  Belfaft.  In  extent  alfo,  it 
comes  next  to  Cork,  for  it  has  5295 
houfes,  Limerick  but  3859,  and  Water- 
ford 2628.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Newry, 
a  town  not  fb  much  as  named  by  Boate, 
has  nov^  more  trade,  houfes,  and  people, 
than  Galway. 

Limerick  is  compofcd  of  what  is  called 
the  Irifh  and  the  Englifh  town.    The  latter 

ftands 
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ftands  ijpon  a  piece  of  ground  called  the 
King's  Ifland,  formed  by  rhe  Shannon, 
which  divides  itfelf  a  little  above  the  city. 
Both  towns,  in  their  ancient  ftate,  confifted 
of  one  long  wide  ftreet,  well  built,  cut  at 
right  angles  by  many  narrow  lanes,  in  form 
of  a  comb  with  a  double  row  of  teeth.  I 
wifh  it  lefs  refembled  the  comb  unbrufhed. 

The  Englifh  and  Irifh  town  feem  pretty 
much  ahke  in  their  buildings,  and  are 
united  together  by  an  old  bridge,  called 
Baal's.  On  the  fame  arm  of  the  river,  com- 
municating with  the  quays  and  the  new 
flreets,  is  an  elegant  bridge,  lately  built,  of 
three  arches  -,  the  middle  one,  of  a  fpan 
of  forty  feet,  admits  boats  under  fail.  The 
third  bridge,  thrown  over  the  greater  arm 
of  the  river,  is  called  Thomond's,  and, 
though  confifting  of  fourteen  arches,  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  for  thirty  pounds.  Tho- 
mond's and  Baal  s  together  are  not  as  wide 
as  the  fourteen  arches  of  Weftminder-bridge. 
It  muft  therefore  be  far  below  Limerick 
that  this  rapid  river  can  anfwer  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  it  by  Spencer • 

'I'i.e  fj-'dcious  Shannon  fpr^ading  like  a  lea. 

The 
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The  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets  nmfl,  I 
fuppofe,  be  attributed  to  its  being  an  old 
fortrefs ;  and  that  it  was  a  ftrong  one,  the 
repulfe  which  King  Wihiam  met  with 
there  in  1690,  and  the  honourable  capitu- 
lation it  made  the  year  following,  incline 
me  to  believe.  Notwithftanding,  Laufun, 
to  whom  King  James  intruded  the  condudl 
of  his  army  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  his  own  interefts  in  the  court  of 
France,  declared,  upon  viewing  the  forti- 
fications, that  his  mailer  would  take  it  with 
roafted  apples ;  and  accordingly  withdrew 
his  men  from  it,  as  untenable:  yet  Sarf- 
lield,  the  Irifh  general,  undertook  its  de- 
fence, and  held  it  out  againft  the  vidorious 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

But  it  is  a  place  fortified  by  nature  -,  for, 
without  the  annoyance  of  circumjacent  hills, 
it  is  built  upon  an  ifland,  encircled  by  a 
Itrong  barrier,  the  arms  of  the  Shannon.  It  is 
now  happily  difmantled,  and  fcarce  a  trace 
of  its  old  walls  and  feventeen  gates  are  to 
be  feen.  The  fubliitution  of  fpacious  quays 
and  commodious  houfcs,  in  place  of  lofty 
battlements  and  maflive  baftions,  has  given 
it  a  thorough  and  healthy  ventilation.     Li-- 

merick, 
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merick,  like  London,  was  formerly  and 
frequently  viiited  by  the  plague  ;  but  the 
effed  has  here  alio  been  removed  by  the 
removal  of  the  caufe. 

They  are  under  great  obligations  to  their 
prefent  reprefentative  Mr.  I'ery,  who  has 
obtained  fcveral  large  fums  from  parliament, 
for  building  quays,  and  for  other  improve- 
ments of  the  city  •,  and  they  are  not  un- 
grateful, for  he  is  held  in  high  refpedt 
among  them,  as  indeed  he  is  in  every 
other  place  where  1  have  heard  him  fpoken 
of,  he  being  eftcemed  one  of  the  ableft 
Speakers  that  ever  fat  in  the  chair  of  the 
Jrifh  houfe  of  commons. 

I  can  cafily  believe  that  the  women  here 
deferve  their  celebrated  charader  for  beau- 
ty ;  for  I  have  feen  great  numbers  of  pretty 
faces  in  the  flreets  and  public  walks,  in 
general,  the  common  people,  too,  are  of  a 
very  comely  perfonage.  The  llrects  ara=  al- 
ways crowded  with  them  ;  having  no  ftaple 
manufadure  to  employ  them,  they  walk 
about,  like  the  lluggard,  with  their  hands 
in  their  hofom.  They  once  had  a  manufac- 
ture of  ferges,  but  that  is  nearly  extind. 
They   are,    however,   famous    for  making 

^gloves ; 
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gloves ;  and  feme  northern  foldiers,  who 
have  been  difcharged  here,  are  giving  birth 
to  the  weaving  of  linen. 

A  few  years  ago  the  town  flood  on  fixty- 
four  acres  of  ground  ;  now  it  covers  one 
hundred,  equal  to  160  of  our  meafure.  The 
fhips  in  this  port  trading  to  London  are 
increafcd  from  one  to  twelve  in  number ; 
and  the  revenues  have  been  augmented 
from  16,  to  40,000  pounds  yearly.  By 
cutting  canals  oppofite  to  the  fhallows  and 
rocks  in  the  river,  it  will  be  rendered  na- 
vigable to  Carrick,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
a  fpace  of  ninety  miles  up  the  river,  which 
will  open  a  conveyance  for  grain,  timber, 
iron,  coals,  turf,  &c.  and  mufl:  at  length 
turn  the  channel  of  trade  in  thofe  parts 
hither.  The  good  eifed  of  a  very  fhort 
cut,  made  near  the  town,  is  already  fen fibly 
felt ;  for  fea-coal,  which  was  formerly  their 
fuel,  is  fo  difufed,  that  its  price  is  much 
lowered  ;  turf,  the  material  and  manuf allure 
of  which  is  all  their  own,  now  fupplying 
their  hearths, 

This  navis^ation  of  near  200  Englifli 
miles  in  length,  by  communicating  with 
that  leading  from  Dublin,   through  the  Bog 

of 
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of  Allen,  muft,  in  time,  make  Limerick  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  places  f  >r  import- 
ation in  the  kingdom.  Such  large  trads 
of  country  on  both  fides  the  river,  cannot 
fail  of  creating  a  large  demand.  The  fame 
caufe  may  operate  upon  the  exports,  by 
rendering  fo  eafy  the  conveyance  of  beef,  but- 
ter, hides,  tallow,  grain,  &c.  to  the  feaport. 
Though  the  town  is  lixty  miles  from  the 
fea,  fliips  of  500  tons  come  up  to  the 
quays. 

You  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  from  a  prevailing 
maxim,  that  their  lands  are  fo  rich,  they 
are  obliged  to  throw  their  du'ig  into  the 
Shannon.  1  wi(h,  however,  they  would 
throw  it  any  where  out  of  the  ftreets.  The 
old  Milefian  manners  prevail  more  here, 
than  in  any  place  1  liave  yet  vilited.  At 
nic^ht,  as  vou  pafs  along,  you  may  hear  the 
bagpipe  fqueaking  in  every  alehoufe.  And 
from  the  number  of  backgammon  tables  to 
be  feen  at  the  coffee- houfes,  one  may  con- 
jedure  what  are  the  amufements  of  thefe 
good  citizens. 

Colonel  Parr,  commander  of  the  garrifon 
here,  a  very  accompiiihcd  gentleman,  from 

whom 
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whom  I  have  received  great  civilities,  re- 
marked to  me,  that  in  Spain,  where  he 
fpent  a  confiderable  time,  he  obferved  many 
cuftoms  which  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
native  country  ;  and  that  now  Limerick  re- 
minds him  of  Spain  more  than  any  other 
place. 

There  are  here  three  churches.  The 
cathedral  is  a  maflive  Gothic  pile,  with  a 
good  ring  of  bells,  and  feme  monumental 
decorations.  The  cuitom-houfe  is  a  very 
elegant  modern  flrudure ;  the  pediment  is 
fupported  by  fluted  pilafters ;  the  front  has 
but  five  windows  in  a  row,  yet  including 
the  colonnades,  the  whole  elevation  is  near 
two  hundred  feet. 

Our  accompliflied  and  facetious  friend, 
Day,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  is  the  fon  of 
an  eminent  phyfician  of  this  city.  I  liope 
he  will  have  obtained,  before  I  return,  that 
fine  appointment  in  the  liall  Indies,  which 
is  laid  out  for  him  ;  and  which,  1  am  fure, 
he  will  fill  v\'ith  much  credit  to  Iiimfelf  and 
advantage  to  the  company. 

This  country,  though  reckoned  the 
iiampcft  part  of  the  kingdom,   furni flies  as 

many 
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many  inftances  of  longevity  as  any  other. 
Near  Glin  is  now  living  one  Kelly,  aged 
1 20,  who  is  faid  to  be  fo  upright  and 
flraight  in  his  limbs,  as  to  walk  feveral  miles 
every  day.  They  mention  a  woman  much 
older  at  Shanagoldin,  whole  eyefight  is  fo 
good,  that  file  emj)loys  herfelf  iu  knitting  ; 
and  of  an  habit  fo  lively,  that  fhe  danced 
lately  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  great- 
grandchildren. They  give  you  the  names 
of  w^omen  who  bear  children  after  the  age 
of  three-fcore.  But  the  truth  of  thefe  ac- 
counts I  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  May  we 
live  happily  whilft  we  live  ;  for 

^tatem  Priarrii  iwe  Neftorifque 
Longam  qui  putat  tfie,  Martiane, 
Multum  decipiturque,  falliturque. 
Non'efl:  vivere,  fed  valere,  vita. 


LET- 
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LETTER      XXV. 

Limerick:. 

nr^  H  E  morning  after  I  came  here  I  called 
^  on  Mr.  O'Halloran,  who,  to  an  efta- 
blifhed  reputation  for  his  writings  on  ^m- 
putatioji^  adds  a  commendable  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  native  country.  Upon  the 
antiquities  of  which  he  has  publifhed  a 
quarto,  and  is  now  engaged  in  fomething 
farther  upon  the  fame  fubjed, 

Ireland  has  a  very  juft  claim  to  the  moft 
remote  antiquity,  which  is  fometimes  called 
in  queftion  i3y  being  ftretched  too  far. 
People  are  apt  to  rejecfl:  even  truth,  when 
they  fee  itfo  intermixed  with  falfehood,  that 
it  requires  labour  to  feparate  them.  The 
polite  and  hofpitable  reception,  i  met  vi'ith 
from  this  learned  gentleman,  intcrefls  me 
in  the  fucccfs  of  his  work  ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  help  expreffing  a  wifh,  that  he  may 
make  a  nice  difcrimination  between  the  un- 
known, the  fabulous,  the  obfcure,  the  en- 
lightened, and  the  hiflorical  times. 

Though 
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Though  Mr.  O'Halloran  and  I  could  not 
perfedly  agree  in  all  points,  his  converfa- 
tion  was  of  advantage  to  me,  and  his  books 
were  of  great  ufe  in  my  difquifitions  upon 
certain  remains  of  antiquity,  which  had 
fallen  in  my  way.  My  firft  objed  of  re- 
fearch  was  a  Druid  temple,  on  this  fide  of 
BrufF,  on  the  road  hither,  of  which  fort 
there  are  many  ftill  remaining  in  Ireland. 

Druidifm  was  the  religion  here  before  St. 
Patrick,  who  is  faid  to  have  burned  near  two 
hundred  books  of  it  in  one  fire.  The  Druid 
temples  were  circles  of  unhewn  ftones,  fet 
on  end,  varying  in  their  fize  and  number 
according  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles. 
That  which  I  faw  had  but  twelve,  and  the 
fiones  were  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  in 
a  circle  of  twenty  feet  diameter.  But  we 
are  not  to  infer  any  extraordinary  want  of 
civilization  from  the  uncouthncfs  of  the 
idol.  The  origin  of  all  idolatry  is  almoft 
the  fame.  The  old  Greek  Mercury  was 
not  that  winged  herald  now  reprefented, 
but  a  fquare  ftone :  nor  was  Bacchus  more 
fhapely.  Before  Dedalus,  unhewn  fiones 
were  worfliipped  by  all  Greece.     He  it  was 

who 
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who  firft  divided  the  block  into  members 
and  limbs  ;  and,  becaufe  he  formed  ftatues 
with  legs,  it  was  feigned  that  he  imparted 
to  them  life  and  motion. 

Long  after  carved  images  were  common 
among  other  nations,  the  Perfians  adhered 
to  their  old  mode  of  worfhip,  and  ridi- 
culed the  Greeks,  for  fuppoiing  the  Gods 
to  be  of  human  fhape.  Maximus  Tyrius 
fays,  that  the  Arabians  worfhipped  he  knew 
not  what  God,  for  all  the  ftatue  he  faw  of 
him,  Was  a  fquare  ftone  •  and,  according  to 
him,  the  Paphian  Venus  was  reprefented  by 
a  Whitifh  pyramid.  If  then  the  tranfcend- 
ent  beauty  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  the 
more  than  human  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
do  fomewhat  dignify  the  modern  idolatries 
of  Greece,  this  (hould  rather  be  afcrib.ed  to 
the  perfe<f^ion  of  art,  than  to  the  refinement 
of  worfhip. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Rome,  the  ori- 
ginal idols  of  which  muft  have  been  un- 
chifcled  ftones,  for  it  was  an  oath  there, 
Per  Jovem  Inpidcm,  When  a  plague  raged 
in  the  confular  army,  and  when  the  more 
dreaded  Hannibal  fpread  a  panic  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Imperial  city,  it  was  found,  in 

O  '  the 
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the  books  of  the  Sybils,  that  a  plague  might 
be   flayed    and    a   foreign    enemy  expelled 
Italy,   if  the   Idean   Mother   were  brought 
from  Pelfmus.     The  Pythian  Apollo  con- 
firmed the  Sybilline  oracles.     A  pompous 
embaffy  is  difpatched   to  Afia,   and,  as   the 
Romans  had  no  focial  cities  there,   the   in- 
tercelfion  of  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus,  is,, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Tripod,  requefled  and 
obtained.     This  great  King  goes  to  Pefli- 
nus,  fucceeds  in  his  fuit,   and  delivers  the 
mighty  boon  • — a    rude    rtone,    which    the 
natives  called  the  Mother   of  the   Gods; 
LjOpis  erat  quern  matrem  Deorum  incolod  dice^ 
hant^   accepit  Scipio  Najica^    vir  optimus  ^ 
Senatujudicattts.  ;  -^ 

The  deflrudion  of  Corinth,  to  be  furc, 
brought  into  difrepute  thefe  flony  fymbc4s 
of  Divinity;  for,  after  that  event,  we  hear 
the  Roman  patriots  williihg,  that  their  fine 
new  Gods  may  prove  as  propitious  as  their 
old  iil-fhapen  ones.  It  is  not  however  to 
be  doubted,  but  that  they  had  fome  clumfy 
fiatues  before  that  sera ;  which  only  ferves 
to  Ihew  the  progreffion  of  idolatry,  from 
rough  to  hewn  flones,  and  from  hewn  flones 
to  images,  formed  ad  unguem.  But  it  is 
more  to  our  purpofe  to  remark,  that  Pelli- 
nus,   being  a  city  of  Galatia,  derived  this 

fuperflition 
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fuperftition  from  the  Celtas.  Druidifm  feems 
to  have  been  co-extended,  if  not  with  all  the 
Gaulifli  race,  at  Icaft  with  all  who  retained 
the  dialed. 

But  the  wordiip  of  rude  ftones  was  not 
confined  to  the  Celts,  or  their  defcendants ; 
for  Paufanias  relates,  that  round  the  idol  of 
Mercury,  "  there  were  thirty  flones,  each 
of  which  the  Pharii  worshipped  and  called 
Gods."  Pliny  fuppofes,  that  the  Druids 
were  mafters  of  the  Perfian  Magi-  and  ma- 
gic in  the  Irifh  language  is  called  Druidioth 
Herodian,  defcribing  the  w^orfhip  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  at  Emefa  in  Phoenicia,  fays,  "  that 
he  faw  no  kind  of  image  faihioned  by  man's 
hands,  but  a  great  {lone,  roundiHi  at  bot- 
tom, and  diminishing  towards  the  top  in  a 
conic  form."  In  my  rides  through  this 
country,  1  have  feen  two  of  thofe  i^ones,  in 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  anfwering  in  all 
refpcds  to  this  defcription.  Thus  it  fhould 
fcem,  that  the  Irifh  had  Druidifm  handed 
down  -to  them  both  by  their  Celtic  and 
Phoenician  anceflors.  And  from  Hedor 
Boctius  we  may  learn,  that  the  Scots  had 
it,  in  like  manner,  from  the  Irifh :  for  he 
relates,  "  that  the  foil  of  Fergus  fct  up 
0^2  great 
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great  flones  for  temples,  and  one  in  the  midil 
for  an  altar." 

Thofe  concentrical  circles  of  ftupendous 
rough  flones  in  Salifbiiry  Plain,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  Druid  temple,  upon  a  great 
fcale.  It  is  curious  enough  to  hear  Iniga 
Jones  labouring  to  prove  Stonehenge  to  be 
a  Roman  flrudure  j  and  it  is  equally  fo,  ta 
hear  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  report,  that  the 
Stonehenge  obelifks  were  tranfported  there 
from  Ireland.  Yet  on  this  tradition  does 
Alexander  Necham,  a  poet  of  the  middle 
age,  ground  the  following  lines. 

Hoc  opus  afcribit  Merlitio  gairiila  tama, 

Filia  figmenti  fabula  vana  refert. 

Ilia  congerie  fertur  decorata  fuifle 

Tellus  qucc  mittit  tot  Palamtdis  aves, 

Hinc  tantum  munus  fufcepit  Hibernia  gaudens. 

The  moral  of  this  fable,  if  it  has  any, 
feems  to  be,  that  Druidifm  was  introduced 
into  Ireland  from  Scythia,  and  into  Britain 
from  Ireland.  One  of  the  firft  colonies 
which  peopled  Ireland  was  called  Belgas^ 
and  Salifbury  Plain  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Belgas.  From  hence,  one  would  think,  that 
the  Irifh  Belgas  were  older  than  the  Britifh. 

Near  thefe "Druid  temples  generally  ftands 
an  odd  fort  of  altar,   called   Crom-liagh^  or 

Inchned 
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Inclined  ftone.  The  height  of  the  cover 
ftone  is  feven  feet,  the  length  of  the  inclined 
fide  ten,  and  its  circumference  twenty-eight 
feet.  How  this  flone  could,  without  the 
aid  of  mechanic  powers,  be  raifed  upon  the 
fiK  pillars  that  fupport  it,  is  not  cafy  to  be 
conceived ;  yet  this  difficulty  vanifhes  when 
compared  with  that  of  railing  the  tranfverfc 
blocks  of  Stonebe?2ge,  or  the  cover-ftone  of 
a  Croni'liagh  defcribed  by  Chevreau.  "  L<7 
pierrc  levee  de  Poitiers  a  Joixante  pieds  de 
tour^  &  elk  eft  pofJefur  cinque  aiitres  pier  res, 
fans  quonfache  non  plus,  ni  pourquoi,  ni  com- 
ment." Now,  fuppofing  them  tobefimilar 
figures,  the  Irifh  is  not  an  eighth  of  the 
French  j  and,  which  is  jremarkable,  this 
flone  is  called  by  the  natives  Clogh-togle, 
that  is,  pierre  levee,  the  Lifted  flone. 

A  whlmfical  circumflance  relative  to  thefe 
-Crom-liaghs  I  cannot  omit.  They  are  called 
by  the  ignorant  natives  Granie's  beds.  This 
Granie  is  fabled  to  be  the  mother  of  Fin- 
macoal,  or  Fingalj  and  of  her,  as  well  as  of 
her  fon,  they  have  wonderful  traditions.  I 
have  heard  fongs  in  her  praifc,  and  v/as 
jGbcwn,  in  a  flone,  the  mark  of  her  foot,  and 
have  heard  an  hujre  rock  called  Finmacoal  s 
finger-flone.  The  fource  however  of  the 
appellation  of  Granie' s  bed,   i  conceive   to 

be 
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be  a  corruption  of  the  original  Irifli  name 
of  thefe  altars.  Grineus  is,  we  know,  a 
claffical  name  for  Apollo.  In  Cambden's 
Lauden,  we  meet  with  an  infcription, 
*'  Apollini  Granno ;"  and  Grian  is  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  Sun  in  Irifh. 

Another  fort  of  Druid  remain,  which  I 
have  heard  defcribed,  but  have  never  feen, 
is  called  the  Rocking  Stone,  and  ferved  as  an 
oracle.  *  A  ftone  was  fo  placed,  on  the  top 
of  another,  that  the  fmalleft  force  would 
fhake  it ;  and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  felf- 
moved  at  the  pre  fence  of  a  guilty  perfon. 
This  was  one  of  thofe  dclufions  by  which 
the  Druids  kept  the  people  in  awe,  and 
acquired  that  amazing  influence  which  they 
had  over  them.  They  affected  to  wrap 
every  thing  in  the  veil  of  myilery,  and  had 
their  moft  folcmn  meetings  (hrouded  from 
the  public  eye.  The  depths  of  caves  were 
their  fecret  haunts  ;  and  the  brown  horror 
of  oaken  groves  caft  an  awful  ihade  on  their 
public   exhibitions.     The    badges   of  their 

profelfion 

*  Near  a  town  called  Harpagri  in  Afia  there  (lands  a  rock 
of  (lone,  of  fuch  a  llrange  and  wonderful  nature  that,  if  a 
perfon  l^ys  his  finger  to  it,  it  will  ftir,  but  it  you  thruit  it 
with  you;  vviiole  bodv  it  will  not  move  at  all. 

Pliny  L.  ii.  Cap,  Qfi, 
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profeflion  too,  the  white  linen  robe,  the 
llraight  wand,  che  long  flowing  beard,  all 
contributed  to  infpire  a  reverence,  which 
their  knowledge  of  calculating  eclipfes  ef- 
fedually  confirmed.  They  were  fuppofed 
to  have  immediate  intercourfe  with  the 
ftars,  and  to  be  the  only  interpreters  of  the 
will  of  Heaven.  This  credit  gave  them 
high  preteniions.  They  became  not  only 
priefts  but  prophets  j  and  to  both  was  added 
the  judges  office. 

To  keep  up  their  charader  with  the  vul- 
gar, ever  born  to  be  duped,  they  ufed  this 
rocking-ftone  j  which,  like  other  oracles, 
would  not  give  refponfes  difpleafing  to 
the  prieft — of  the  Oak — whofe  wand  could 
give  it  the  feemingly  fpontaneous  motion. 
Yet  we  find,  that  all  the  addrefs  of  the  or- 
der was  unable  to  fcreen  their  impoflures 
from  the  public  eye ;  and  there  were  not 
then  wanting  fome  who  appealed  from  the 
Arch-Druids  infallibility,  as  now  from  the 
Pope's. 

The  influence  of  the  Druids  being  found- 
ed not  on  power  but  authority,  not  on  pro- 
perty but  opinion,  the  preaching  of  St. 
Patrick  foon  demolifhcd  their  credit ;    and 

therefore 
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therefore  the  Irifli  writers  boaft,  that  the 
converfion  of  this  country  was  not,  as 
elfewherc,  fealed  with  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs. 

Jt  is  not  ftrange  that  many  Druid  re- 
mains fhonld  ftill  exift  ;  but  it  is  a  Httle 
extraordinary  that  fome  of  their  cuftoms 
Ihould  ftill  be  pradifed.  They  annually 
renew  the  facrifices  that  ufed  to  be  offered 
to  Apollo,  without  knowing  it.  On  Mid- 
fummer's  eve,  every  eminence,  near  which 
is  a  habitation,  blazes  with  bonfires  ;  and, 
round  thefe,  they  carry  numerous  torches, 
Ihouting  and  dancing,  which  affords  a 
beautiful  fight,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
firms the  obfervation  of  Scaliger,  En  Ir- 
lande,  ils  font  qiiaji  tous  Papiftes,  mais  cejl 
Papaute  mejl.e  de  Paganifine^  comine  par^ 
tout. 

Though  hlf^orians  had  not  given  us  the 
mythology  of  the  Pagan  Irilh,  and  though 
they  had  not  told  us  exprefsly  that  they 
worfhipped  Beal,  or  Bealin,  and  that  this 
Beal  was  the  Sun,  and  their  chief  god,  it 
mi2;ht  neverthelefs  be  invef^igated  from  this 
cultom,  which  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  cen- 
turies  has   not   been  able   to   wear  away. 

The 
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The  Sun  was  propitiated  here  by  facrifices 
of  fire :  One  was  on  the  firft  of  May,  for  a 
blelTing  on  the  feed  fown  ;  the  next,  at 
Midfummer,  for  ripening  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  and  a  third,  on  the  laft  day  of  Oc- 
tober, as  a  thankfgiving  for  harveft  home. 
The  firft  and  the  laft  of  thefe  are  entirely 
dropped  ;  but  that  on  Midfummer's  eve  is, 
as  1  have  faid,  duly  celebrated  to  this  very 
hour.  I  have,  however,  heard  it  lamented, 
that  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle  had  fpoiled 
thefe  exhibitions ;  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics light  their  fires  by  the  new  ftyle,  as  the 
correction  originated  from  a  Pope  ;  and,  for 
the  very  fame  reafon,  the  Proteftants  adhere 
to  the  old. 

The  firft  of  May  is  called,  in  the  Jrifli 
language,  La  Beal-tinne  ;  that  is,  the  dav 
of  Beai's  fire.  Voliius  fays,  it  is  well 
known,  that  Apollo  was  called  Bclinus ; 
and  for  this  he  quotes  Herodian,  and  an  in- 
fcription  at  Aquileia,  ApoUini  Belino.  The 
gods  of  Tyre  were  Baal,  Afhtaroth,  and  all 
the  Hoft  of  Heaven,  as  we  learn  from  the 
frequent  rebukes  given  to  the  back-fliding 
Jews  for  following  after  Sidonian  idols  :  and 
the  Phoenician  Baal,   or  Baalam,   like  the 

IriHi 
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kiiTi  Beal  or  Bealin,   denotes  the  Sun,  as 
Afmaroth  does  the  Moon. 

Mr,  Wood,  an  ingenious  writer  of  this 
country,  is  of  opinion  that  Balbeek  in 
Coelo-Syria,  of  which  he  has  given  the 
ruins,  is  the  fame  with  Hehopolis.  He 
argues  not  only  from  the  fituation,  but  the 
name ;  Balbeck,  according  to  him,  fignify- 
ins,  the  temple  or  city  of  the  Sun.  And  he 
thinks,  that  the  Syrian  Belus,  the  Helio- 
politan  Jupiter,  and  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
are  one  and  the  fame  deity. 

From  the  fire-worfhip  of  Beal  feveral 
places  in  Ireland  have  got  their  names,  as 
Bealtine,  Mullaghtine,  Bealtinglafs,  &c. 
And  the  higheft  mountams  have  generally, 
on  their  fummits,  prodigious  conical  heaps 
of  ftones,  called  Cams.  That  thefe  heaps 
were  altars,  on  which  the  fires  were  burned, 
feems  probable  from  the  manner  in  w^hich 
the  Celts  paid  their  adorations  to  this  god. 

Dual  1)1  us  Arciienens  incenUs  gaudet  acervis. 

Virgil  puts  iliis  matter  in  the  cleareft  light, 
for  he  fne W3  u.-;  how  the  Sabines,   a  people 
acfcended  from  the  Celts,  worfhipped  Apol- 
lo, 
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lo,  their  chief  god,  upon  the  mountain  So- 
rade,  by  fires  burned  on  ftone  heaps, 

Summe  Deum,  fancti  cuflos  Sora^Stis,  Apollo 
Quern  primi  colimus,  cui  plneus  ardor  accrvo 
Pafcitur 

From  the  clofe  affinity  of  cuftoms  be- 
tween kindred  tribes,  there  is  fcarce  room 
to  doubt,  that  the  Celts  of  Ireland  made  the 
fame  ufe  of  thefe  Cams  as  their  brethren  in 
Italy.  This  hypothecs  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  confiderations. 

KoLDuaog  was  an  epithet  of  Apollo  ;  but 
whence  he  obtained  it  is  not  agreed  among 
the  critics.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a 
Celtic,  and  confequently  barbarous,  word, 
introduced  into  the  Greek  language,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Carnea  were  introduced 
into  Greece.  Thefe  Carnea,  we  know, 
were  Apollo's  feflivals  in  May,  which 
month  was  called  Carniiis.  What  makes 
this  argument  of  moment  is,  that  Berofus, 
the  Chaldean,  fays,  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  learning,  and  their  very  letters  from 
the  Gauls :  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  who, 
in  the  body  of  his  work,  is  for  making  the 
Greeks  inventors   of  all   arts  and  fciences, 

admits. 
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admits,  in  his  proem,  that  the  Druids  taught 
their  barbarous  theology  and  philofophy 
anterior  to  them. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  very  fituation 
of  thefe  Cams  which  favours  the  argument 
of  their  being  altars  for  facrifices  to  Apollo. 
For  the  moft  lofty  eminences  were  originally 
chofen  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites, 
and  therefore  we  find  in  fcripture  fo  many 
rebukes  given  to  the  Idolatries  in  hig^ 
places.  Homer  commends  Hedor  for  his 
many  facrifices  on  Mount  Ida  j  and  Tacitus 
gives  the  reafon  why  fuch  fituations  were 
fitteft,  as  being  neareil  to  heaven ;  Monies 
maximc  ccelo  appropinquari^  precefque  morta- 
lium  a  Deo  iiufquani  proprius  audiri. 

But  you  begin  to  fay,  whither  does  this 
farrago  of  quotation  tend  ?  I  want  to  lliew 
you,  that  the  Iriih  arc  ilill  in  poflefTion  of 
certain  cuftoms  utterly  rclinquiihed  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  i  which  peculiari- 
ties, being  coeval  with  the  earlieft  written 
memorials  of  mankind,  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Spencer,  that  they  are  at  leaft  among 
the  moft  ancient  people  in  this  end  of  the 
'U)orld.     Good  r.i2;hr. 

L  E  T- 
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Ljrneiick, 

TXT' HAT  is  it  that  makes  one  nation 
more  antient  than  another?  Is  it  any 
thing  more  than  this,  that  the  prefent  race 
of  inhabitants  have  been  longer  in  pofTel- 
fion  of  their  country,  than  the  others  have 
been  of  theirs  ?  And  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
any  nation  is  more  antient  than  that  which 
has  fo  long  occupied  its  prefent  territory, 
that  no  time  can  be  pointed  out  in  which 
it  was  not  in  poffeiTion.  In  this  predica- 
ment flands  Ireland.  No  man  can  point 
out  the  period  when  the  prefent  race  was 
not  in  poffeffion. 

The  zealous  champions  of  Ireland  may 
perhaps  think,  that  I  pay  her  but  an  ili 
compliment  in  proving  her  antiquity,  from 
her  adherence  to  certain  heatheniih  cui^oms. 
Antiquities,  however,  of  whatever  fort, 
ought  carefully  to  be  gleaned  ud,  efpecially 
where  they  are  the  chief  materials  for  the 
hiflory  of  the    molt  early  periods.     There 

cau 
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can  be  no  other,  except  tradition,  before  the 
ufe  of  letters. 

The  authority  of  tradition,  according  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  above  100  years.  At  what 
time  letters  were  firft  introduced  here, 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  afcertained.  The 
learned  Mr.  O'Connor  admits,  that  the 
writing  upon  vellum  was  not  in  ufe  till  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick.  All  antecedent  tranf- 
adions  were  infcribed,  in  very  aukward 
charadters,  upon  tables  of  wood,  called  taible 
filea. 

It  does  not  add  to  the  credit  of  the  an- 
tient  hiftory  of  Ireland,  that  it  dwells  fo 
circumftantially  upon  the  migrations  of  the 
Gadelians,  from  Scythia,  through  Egypt, 
Greece,  Spain,  &c.  and  yet  touches  fo 
lightly  upon  the  events  of  the  fubfcquent 
periods.  The  accounts  of  the  times  pre- 
ceding the  Irifh  apolilc,  are  but  copious  ge- 
nealogies, or,  at  beft,  meagre  annals.  They 
tell  you,  indeed,  that  a  battle  was  fought 
in  fuch  a  fpot,  and  thoufands  llain  ^  that 
fuch  a  prince,  flew  fuch  a  king,  and  reigned 
in  his  iicad  •  and  this  is  all  the  informa- 
tion 
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tion  they  give.  There  is  no  variety  of 
events,  no  confecutive  feries  of  adion,  no 
motives  to  war,  or  inducements  to  peace, 
but  the  adultery  of  fome  queen,  the  rape 
of  fome  virgin,  or  the  murder  of  fome  chief 
In  fine,  there  is  no  exemplary  morality,  no 
colour  of  juft  hiftory. 

However,  therefore,  the  indigenal  anti- 
quarians of  Ireland  may  declaim  on  the  re- 
finement, pohtenefs,  and  civilization  of  their 
anceftors,  candour  muft  make  great  abate- 
ments, upon  the  reviev^^  of  fa£ts.  When 
we  read  of  the  caftles  of  their  kings,  and 
the  number  of  Nobles  and  Knights  they 
entertained  in  their  halls,  with  their  long 
fuite  of  Bards,  Genealogifts,  and  Muficians, 
we  are  aftonifted  with  an  idea  of  magni- 
ficence ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  theie 
caftles— -raifed  like  thofe  in  romance — 
flirink  into  occafional  firudurcs  of  hurdles 
and  fcrolls. 

It  is  true,  that  antiquity  and  flone  build- 
ings are  not  necefTarily  conneded.  Yet  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  bow  written  monu- 
ments could  have  been  wr// prefer ved  with- 
out them.  The  feveral  Pfalters^  as  they 
call   them,    which   contain   the    moft  e^irly 

and 
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and  authentic  documents  of  Irifh  ftory,  were 
all  denominated  from  the  houfes  in  which 
they  were  preferved.  Scotland  would  at 
this  day  be  without  a  written  monument 
of  antiquity,  antecedent  to  the  ravages  of 
Edward  I.  if  fome  remnant  had  not  been 
faved  in  the  Abbey  of  Hy  Columb^cill. 

It  is  no  difgrace  to  any  country,  that 
the  early  periods  of  its  hiftory  are  involved 
in  obfcurity  -,  nor  are  the  Irifh  lingular  in 
having  difcoloured  theirs  with  fable.  The 
French  have  forged  their  Francus,  as  the 
founder  of  their  name  and  nation  j  the 
Danes  their  Danus,  the  Saxons  their  Saxo, 
and  the  Britons  their  Brutus.  Olaus  the 
father  wrote  two  whole  folios  to  prove  that 
Scandinavia  was  the  original  glebe,  where 
the  firfl  men,  and  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hefperian  gardens  grew,  with  guardian 
dragons.  Olaus  the  foa  has  employed  a 
good  quarto,  in  fhewing  that  the  Lappifh 
tongue  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Hebrew  ; 
and  that  the  country  is,  at  this  day,  the 
moft  comfortable  portion  of  the  globe  to 
live  in,  as  producing  honejier  mcn^  and 
better  Jirawberries,   than  the  fineft  parts  of 

Italy. 

The 
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The  hiftorians  of  this  country  fhould 
follow  the  example  of  Livy,  who  fairly  owns, 
that  he  can  fay  nothing  with  certainty,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Romans.  By  magnifying 
their  antiquities,  and  by  dwelling  chiefly 
upon  a  millennium^  at  leaft,  before  the 
vulgar  aera,  they  bring  in  queftion,  narra- 
tions of  a  more  modern  date,  with  fuch 
as  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  difcri- 
minate  truth  from  falfehood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  readers  of  Irifh 
hiftory  fhould  not  rafhly  involve  it  all  under 
the  fame  cenfure.  There  is  truth  in  the 
hiftories  of  Arcadia  and  Attica,  though  the 
people  of  one  country  boafted  of  being 
earth-born,  and  of  the  other,  that  they  were 
prior  to  the  moon.  We  muft  not  difbelieve 
that  Califthenes  fent  agronomical  obferva- 
tions  from  Babylon  of  above  nineteen 
hundred  years  ftanding,  becaufe  the  Chal- 
deans vaunted  of  having  obferved  the  ftars 
for  47,300  years.  Nor  muft  we  doubt  that 
the  Chinefe  are  a  very  antient  people,  be- 
caufe they  vainly  reckon  many  thoufand 
years  before  the  Mofaic  aera  of  creation. 
The  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  traditional 
fongs  of  the  Bards,  may  be  meafured  from 
the  following  ftory,  told  by  Gibfon,  bifhop 
of  London,  w^ho  tranflated  Camden's 
R  Britannia, 
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Britannia.  *'  A  blind  harper  fung  to  his 
inftrument  an  Irifh  fong,  which  the  bifhop 
of  Derry,  curious  to  learn  the  meanina;  of, 
got  tranflated  into  Englifh.  It  announced, 
that  in  a  certain  place  was  buried  the  body 
of  a  prodigious  giant,  on  whofe  breaft  was 
a  broad  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  rings  on  each 
finger  of  the  fame  metal.  The  bifhop  had 
rcfolution  enough  to  try  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  narration-  when,  lo!  upon  open- 
ing the  ground  defcribed,  the  body  of  a  man 
of  common  fize  was  found,  reduced  to  afhes, 
with  a  fmall  plate  of  gold  which  had  been  on 
liis  breaft,  but  there  were  no  rings  to  be  feen." 
It  is  pretty  remarkable  that  the  body  of  our 
Arthur  was  found  almoft  in  the  fame  manner. 

As  the  Irifh  had  the  ufe  of  letters,  long 
before  they  wrote  upon  vellum,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  reigns  of  their 
kings  were  exadly  enough  regiftercd,  be- 
fore that  improvement  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  whole  texture  of  their  hiftory  fliews 
the  utmoft  attention  to  their  genealogies  j 
tlie  Gavelkind,  or  Law  of  inheritance,  ab- 
folutely  requiring  an  exadt  knowledge  of 
defcents.  An  order  of  men,  called  Senachks 
were  fet  apart  for  this  ftudy,  and  had  certain 
lands  alfigncd  for  their  fupport.  Camden 
enumerates   feveral  officers  of  each  chief, 

who 
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"who  enjoyed  fuch  hereditary  demefnes. 
'Habent  enim  hi  magnates  f  110 s  Juridicos^  quos 
Brehones  vocant  j  Medicos^  Poet  as  ^  quos  Bar- 
dos  vacant^  &  Cit/jarcedos.  Et  certcd  ^ 
Jingulccfamilicc^  viz.  Brehones  imius  Jiir pis 
&  nominis,  hifiorici  alterius,  &  Jic  de  costeris^ 
fuos  liberos^Jive  cognatos,  infua  qualibet  arte, 
eritdiunt^  &  femper  fuos  fuccejj'ores  habent 
quibus  fingulis  fua  prcedia  ajjignatajunt. 

This  is  no  ideal  inftitution,  for,  long 
after  the  Enghfh  got  poffefTion  here,  it  was 
in  full  vigour  j  and  feveral  ads  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  aboHfli  the 
cftabhfhment,  and  thereby  annihilate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bards ;  who,  by  their  fongs, 
were  fuppofed  to  ftir  the  people  up  to  re- 
belhon.  The  following  tranflation  of  an 
Irifh  poem,  minutely  defcribing  the  etiquette 
of  the  monarch's  court  at  Teamor,  may  not 
be  unwortliy  your  perufal. 

Ten  royal  officers  for  ufe  and  ftate. 

Attend  the  court,  and  on  the  monarch  wait- 

A  nobleman,  v/hofe  virtuous  adions  grace 
His  blood,  and  add  new  glories  to  his  race. 

kjudge^  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  laws. 
To  fave  the  poor,  and  right  the  injur'd  caufe. 

A  grave  phyftcian,  by  his  fkilful  care, 
To  eafe  the  fick,  and  weaken'd  health  repair^ 

A  poety  to  applaud,  or  boldly  blame. 
And  juftly  give,  or  infamy,  or  fame, 

R  2  For 
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For  without  him,  the  freiheft  laurels  fade. 
And  vice  to  daik  oblivion  is  betray'd. 

The  next  attendant,  was  an  holy  prie/ff 
Prophetic  fury  roll'd  within  his  breaft  : 
Full  of  his  God,  he  tells  the  diftant  doon?i, 
Ot  kings  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  come; 
Daily  he  worfhips  at  the  facred  (hrine, 
And  pacifies  the  Gods  with  rites  divine ; 
With  conrtant  care  the  facrifice  renews. 
And  anxioufly  the  panting  entrails  views. 

To  touch  the  harp,  the  fkill'd  mufuian  bends. 
And  o'er  ihe  ftrings  his  nimble  hands  extends. 
The  fweeteft  founds  flow  from  each  trembling  ftringy 
Soft  as  the  breeze?  of  the  breathing  fpring. 
'Tis  mufic's  lot  the  paffions  to  controul. 
And  tune  the  harfh  difcordance  of  the  foul. 

The  antiquary^  by  his  fkill  reveals. 
The  ract  of  kings,  and  all  their  offspring  tolls. 
The  fprcading  branches  of  the  royal  line. 
Traced  out  by  him,  in  lafllng  records  fhine. 

Three  officen  in  lower  order  fland. 
Who,  when  he  dines,  attend  the  king's  command. 

The  very  texture  of  this  poem  fhews  it 
to  have  been  written  in  the  days  of  Pagan- 
ifm,  for  the  prieft  therein  defcribed  is  a 
Druid.  They  fix  the  date  of  it  in  the 
reign  of  Cormic  O'Conn,  father-in-law  to 
Finn,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  who  re-eftabhflied 
tlie  Fes  of  Tarah,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

There  is  yet  another  remnant  of  antient 
liCathenifm,   which,  belonging  to  the  fub- 

jea 
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je£t  of  antiquities,  I  muft  not  pafs  over. 
If  a  perfon  dies  accidentally  upon  the  road 
fide,  or  in  the  field,  the  place  is  held  de- 
fecrated,  and  every  paflenger  throws  a  ftone 
upon  the  fpot,  till  they  mount  into  a  heap. 
Thefe  heaps  they  call  Cams,  as  well  as 
thofe  I  defcribed  to  you  in  my  laii.  Such 
heaps,  we  find,  were,  like  the  tumuli^  ufed 
as  fepulchral  monuments  ;  for  the  book  of 
Judges  relates  that  they  raifed  a  great  heap 
of  ftones  over  the  body  of  Achan,  who  had 
purloined  "  the  accurfed  thing."  The 
fame  is  reported  to  have  been  done  to 
the  robber,  whofe  epitaph  is  afcribed  to 
Virgil, 

Monte  fub  hoc  lapidum  tegiiur  Balifta  fepuhus. 

Perfons  eminent  for  their  virtues,  as  well 
as  their  vices,  are  reprefented  as  having  had 
thefe  heaps  raifed  to  their  memory.  Ho- 
mer, defcribing  Hedor's  funeral,  tells  us, 
that,  over  all,  they  heaped  flones  for  a  mo- 
nument J  and  we  read,  that  "  they  t<  ok 
Abfalom,  and  cait  him  into  a  pit,  and  laid 
a  very  great  heap  of  flones  upon  him." 

Both  the  earns  and  tumuli  were  not  only 
raifed  as  Afazz/b/ez/mj-,  where  the  afhes  of  the 

dead 
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dead  were  actually  buried,  but  they  have 
been  alfb  ralfed  as  Cenotaphs  to  their  me- 
mory, or  as  obfequies  to  appeafe  their  fhade. 
This  we  may  learn  from  the  prefent  Irifh 
cuftom,  with  refped  to  the  carn-^  and  witli 
refped  to  the  tumulus^  it  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  confideration.  The  fouls  of 
thofe  deprived  of  the  honours  of  burial  were 
obliged,  you  know,  to  wander  a  hundred 
years  before  they  could  crofs  the  Styx. 
Therefore,  we  find  Palinurus  fo  earneft  with 
^^neas,  to  pay  him  this  laft  tribute, 

tu  mihi  terram 


Lij'ice,  namque  potes. 

x\nd  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Trojan  hero 
raifes  a  Cenotaph  to  the  ghoft  of  Dei- 
phobus, 

Tunc  egomet  tumulum-,  Rhfeteo  in  littore,  inanem 
Conftitui,  &  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi. 

To  the  fame  cuftom  it  is,  which  Horace 
alludes  in  his  ode  to  Archytas, 

Quanquam  ttrtinas,  non  eft  mora  longa,  licebit. 
Injccto  tcr  pulvere  curras. 

I  mentioned  to  you  that  the  tumuli  were 
falfely  afcribed  to  the  Danes,  and  called 
Danes-momiAs,     There  is  another  piece   of 

antiquity^ 
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antiquity,  with  equal  impropriety,  attri- 
buted to  the  fame  people,  and  called  Danes- 
raths.  They  are  circular  intrench ments 
thrown  up  on  the  tops  of  hills,  fometimes 
with  two  or  three,  but  more  frequently 
with  a  fmgle  ditch.  Rath  fignifies  literally 
a  furety,  and  therefore  thefe  fortreffes  are 
generally  called  Forts,  The  ufe  of  them 
is  fo  obvious,  that  Nature  herfelf  muft  have 
pointed  it  out  to  a  people  always  at  war 
among  themfelves.  I  can  therefore  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  be  attributed  folely 
to  the  Danes  *.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
pofitive  proof,  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick^ 
that  they  were  in  Ireland  fome  centuries 
before  the  Danes  fet  foot  in  it,  for  Down- 
Patrick  was  originally  called  Rath  Keltair^ 
mimimentum  Keltarii  filii  Duachi,  and  it 
obtained  its  prefent  name  from  being  the 
burying-place  of  the  Irifli  apoftle.     Adieu.. 

*  The  finiilitude  of  fqund  between  Dane  a^nd  Diiii  has 
probably  given  rife  to  the  niiftake  in  this  matter.  Dun  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  import  with  Rath  ;  the  former  being  a 
more  genericji  term,  denoting  a  fortrefs,  either  namral  or 
aftititial. 


h  R  T 
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LETTER    XXVir. 

Limerick. 

/^  F  all  the  events  which  the  fight  of  this 
city  recals  to  our  memory,  the  moft 
confpicuous  is  that  treaty,  concluded  in 
1691,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of 
Ireland,  and  an  everlafting  barrier  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Stuart  race.  But  though  this 
treaty,  better  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Conditions  of  Limerick,  put  an  end  to  the 
wars,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  woes 
of  Ireland.  For,  however  honourable  to 
the  befieged  thefe  conditions  might  have 
been  held,  they  were  at  the  bed  but  hard 
ones,  and  hard  as  they  were,  the  Romanifts 
were  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  any  benefit 
from  them. 

By  the  firft  article  of  thefe  conditions,  it 
was  ftipulated  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
fhould  enjoy  fuch  privileges,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion,  as  they  did  enjoy  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  And  their 
Majefties  promife,  as  foon  as  their  affairs 
will  permit  them,  to  fummon  a  parliament 
in  this  kingdom,  to  procure  tbem  fuch  far- 
ther 
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ther  fecurity,  as  may  prcfcrve  them  from  any 
difturhance  on  account  of  their  religion. 

This,  and  the  other  articles,  were  re- 
llgioufly  adhered  to  by  King  William,  in 
contempt  of  the  inve^lives  againft  them  from 
the  pulpit,  which  he  prohibited,  and  of  the 
clamours  of  the  prefs,  which  he  could  not 
filcnce.  But  this  phlegmatic  prince  had 
imbibed  toleration  in  his  native  country. 

To  fee  the  reafons  why  different  maxims 
were  adopted  by  his  fucceffor  Anne,  we  muft 
recur  to  the  hiftory  of  her  reign.  This  re- 
trofped  will  fliew  a  Queen  without  iffue, 
and  a  great  part  of  thefe  nations  looking 
wiftfully  to  her  brother,  as  the  natural,  and 
therefore,  as  they  conceived,  rightful  heir  to 
the  crown.  It  will  fhew  this  nation  once 
devoted  to  the  declining  caufj  of  James,  be- 
caufe  a  papift,  ftill  fufpeded  of  a  readinefs 
to  rifk  all  for  his  fon.  It  will  not,  however, 
difcover  any  plot  contrived, or  ad  attempted, 
by  the  papifts  at  this  period.  The  fadions 
of  whig  and  tory  were  embittered  againft 
each  other  ;  and  their  tempers  flaming  with 
animofity,  breathed  nothin?  but  mutual  ven- 
geance.  The  triumphant  party,  under  per- 
petual alarms  of  a  popifli  fucceffor,  in  pro- 
viding for  felf-defence,  miftook  rigour  for 

juftice, 
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juftice,  and  pcrfecution  for  expedier>ce.  In 
this  ferment  of  ^eal,  the  articles  of  Limerick 
were  repealed,  if  not  violated. 

Did  the  fame  caufes  ft  ill  fubfifl  to  ruffle 
the  furface  of  men's  minds,  as  well  might 
we  bid  the  ftorm  to  ccafe,  or  the  fea  to  be 
calm,  as  fpeak  peace  to  their  pafTions.  But 
after  fa  long  a  fundiine  in  the  political  fky, 
fucceeding  the  corufcations  of  that  meteor, 
lhePrctender,we  may  now  examine  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  principles  of  reafoRandcaadour. 

All  hopes  of  a  popifli  revolution  being  re- 
moved from  the  mind  of  every  rational  papift, 
3II  fears  ihould  be  removed  from  every  ra- 
tional proteftant.  The  benefit  of  a  treaty, 
iinforfcited  by  any  infradion  on  their  parts, 
HiouJd  be  reflored  tO;  them  -,  national  juftice 
cries  aloud  for  it,  and  felf-intereft  recom- 
mends it.  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  the  lail 
of  thefe  confiderations. 

No  great  improvement  of  this  country- 
can  be  rationally  expeded,  when  the  body 
of  the  people  derive  no  advantage  from  that 
jjuprovement,  and  when  the  penal  ftatutes 
amount  not  only  to  a  difcouragement,  but  a 
prohibition  of  induftry.  Even  the  beft  laws 
eannot  operate  in  favour  of  agriculture,  when 

five 
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five  to  one  of  thofe  who  (hould  be  employed 
in  it,  can  have  no  intereft  in  the  ground  they 
till.     Property,  flable  property,  is  what  alone 
,  ji*l^an  make  thejieep  of  a  labouring  manfweet. 

By  one  law  of  the  penal  code,  if  a  papift 
have  a  hprfe  worth  fifty,  or  five  hundred, 
pounds,  a  proteftant  may  become  the  pro- 
prietor, upon  paying  him  down  five.  By 
another  of  the  fame  code,  a  fon  may  fay  to 
his  father,  Sir,  if  you  don't  give  me  what 
money  I  want,  I'll  turn  difcoverer^  and  in 
fpite  of  you  and  my  elder  brother  too,  on 
whom,  at  marriage,  you  fettled  your  eftate, 
I  fhall  become  heir.  It  is  needlefs  to  com- 
ment upon  the  fpirit  of  fuch  laws — the  very 
recital  chills  with  horror. 

Let  it  not  be  argued  that  thefe  laws  are 
fcldom  put  in  execution.  Is  property,  is 
parental  authority  to  depend  upon  the 
courtefy  of  an  avaricious  malignant  neigh- 
bour, or  the  gratitude  of  a  profligate  aban- 
doned child  .f*   But   where  *   fons  are    not 

found 

*  In  this  place  the  writer  has  not  given  his  argument  ifi 
full  force.  He  did  not  perhaps  know  that  there  are  not 
wanting  cafes,  both  frequent  and  recent,  where  fons  have 
fumed  difcoverers.  And,  fince  he  wrote";  a  cafe  has  hap- 
pened, which,  though  not  quite  fo  unnatural,  muft  neverthc 
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found  impious  enough  to  turn  difcoverers, 
there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  are  fo  bafe 
as  to  avail  themfelves  of  a  flaw  in  the  title 
of  a  Pap j ft. 

But  granting  that  thefe  advantages  are 
rarely  taken,  the  idea  of  fecurity  is  of  more 
influence,  than  fecurity  itfelf  without  the 
idea.  Damocles  v.  as  perhaps  fafe  enough 
under  the  fufpended  fword  of  Dionyfius,  but 
the  apprehen  lion  of  danger  feared  away  thofe 
vifions  of  happinefs,  which  he  had  feen  in 
the  envied  pomp  of  tyranny. 

Is  not  intolerance  the  worft  bad2;e  of 
popery  ?  Are  they  not  virtually  Papifts, 
who  oppofe  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion ?  Are  they  not  inimical  to  their 
country,  who  would  ftifle  liberty  of  con- 
fcience .''  What  introduced  fo  many  good 
arts  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  into  England, 
but  the  intolerance  of  France  ?  What,  but 
toleration,    at    once    peopled    the    fens    of 

lefs  woDfid  every  heart,  not  caHons  to  the  feelings  of  homa-!- 
riry.  It  is  the  c?.fe  ot  Charles  O'Connor,  Efq;  whofe  own 
brother  is  now  pleading  the  ftatute  againft  him,  and  endea-?^ 
vouring  to  dilpofTefs  him  of  an  eftate,  which,  through  a  life 
of  meeknefs  and  moderation,  had  fupported  that  venerr.ble 
irentleman's  learned  eafe,  in  his  curious  refearches  into  the 
Liilory  and  aniiquitics  of  his  native  country. 

Holland, 
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Holland,  and  rendered  it  an  emporium  of 
trade,  the  dread  of  its  neighbours,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  univerfe  ?  What  but  into- 
lerance has  wafted  Spain,  Italy,  and  many 
bther  countries  ?  Now  France  is  become  to- 
lerant, and  therefore  the  moil  thriving  na- 
tion in  Chriftendom. 

When  I  thus  argue  for  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  a  friend  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  confequently  to  the  crown  of 
England,  they  tell  me  that  this  is  very  well 
in  theory,  but  that  no  Englifhman  can 
conceive  the  virulence  of  Irifh  popery.  My 
general  reply  to  which  is,  that  popery  is 
the  fame  every  where,  and  if  ijt  has  a  worfe 
afped  here,  than  elfewhere,  that  is  owing 
to  the  more  general  ignorance  of  its  pro- 
fefTors. 

We  keep  the  Irifh  dark  and  ignorant, 
and  then  we  wonder  how  they  can  be  fo 
enthralled  by  fuperftition ;  we  make  them 
poor  and  unhappy,  and  then  we  wonder 
that  they  are  fo  prone  to  tumult  and  difor- 
der ;  we  tie  up  their  hands,  fo  that  they 
have  no  inducements  to  induftry,  and  then 
we  wonder  that  they  are  fo  lazy  and  in- 
dolent. 

It 
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It  is  in  vain  to  fay  that  thefe  fevere  laws 
reftrain  the  Cathohcs  within  the  bounds  of 
allegiance,  and  chp  thofe  wings,  which,  if 
fully  fledged,  w^ould  be  hatching  new  re- 
bellions :  for  the  very  contrary  feems  to  be 
their  tendency  ;  they  are  a  reftraint,  not 
from  doing  evil,  but  from  doing  good ; 
they  keep  alive  an  habitual  hoftility,  and 
prepare  the  people's  minds  for  the  moft  def- 
perate  enterprizes.  No  wonder  that  it 
fliould  be  part  of  the  Irifh  character,  that 
they  are  carelefs  of  their  lives,  when  they 
have  fo  little  worth  living  for. 

Ingenuity  itfelf  could  not  have  devifed 
a  more  effecftual  method  of  cherifhing  po- 
pifh  difaffedion,  than  that  very  code  made 
to  annihilate  it.  For  what  is  it,  that  the 
protcftant  proprietor  fo  horribly  dreads  ? 
Is  it  not  the  claims  of  the  old  great  fa- 
milies, and  quondam  proprietors  of  his  eftate, 
upon  the  almoft  impofTible  contingency  of 
a  revolution  ?  By  deprefhng  all  papifls 
equally,  he  preferves  unabated  the  influence 
and  afcendancy  of  the  old  great  families ; 
he  keeps  their  claim  of  right  alive  in  their 
bloody  without  any  barrier  between  himfelf 
and.  them.     Whereas  by  giving  the  papift 

a  right 
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a  right  to  purchafe,  the  plebeian,  but  in- 
duftrious  CathoHc  may  foon  become  feized 
of  an  eilate,  once  forfeited  by  fome  Popifli 
Baron  •,  and  tken,  having  a  common  inte- 
reft  with  the  proteftant  purchafer,  he  will 
be  as  violent  an  enemy  to  the  old  Popifh 
claimant  as  the  Proteftant  himfelf.  The 
Papift  becomes  a  guarantee  to  th^  Proteft- 
ant, and  as  ftaunch  a  fupporter  of  the  pre- 
fent  eftabiiftiment ;  becaule  that  eftablifti- 
ment  alone  fecures  him  his  civil  rights.  So 
that,  come  what  will  of  his  religious  ortho- 
doxy, his  civil  orthodoxy  is  fecure. 

Thus  far  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  happinefs  of  human  nature,  de- 
mand that  Papifts  fhould  be  indulged  in 
this  Popifti  country,  but  no  farther.  Thev 
never  fliould  be  allowed  to  hold  any  civil 
employments,  or  to  have  votes  as  freehold- 
ers J  and  entirely  to  remove  all  apprehen- 
fions  of  leading  men  among  them  acquiring 
an  influence  in  the  ftate,  it  may  be  pro- 
vided, that  their  purchafes  ftiall  be  fubjed 
to  the  Gavel  A6t,  /".  e.  to  an  equal  divilion 
among  the  natural  heirs  of  the  purchafer. 

If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  be  with- 
drawn  from  their  blind  allegiance   to  the 

Pope, 
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Pope,  there  could  not  be  the  flighted  pre- 
text for  reiufing  them  an  unreftrained  ex- 
ercife  of  their  rchgion.  How  far  this  is 
pofTible,  even  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  fuper- 
ftition,  you  may  in  fome  meafure  guefs 
from  the  following  fad,  which  to  me  feems 
well  authenticated. 

A  few  years  fince,  Dillon,  the  Archbi(hop 
of  Narbonne,  originally  of  this  country,  in- 
terefted  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  Papifts  of 
Ireland.  He  endeavoured  to  engage,  in 
their  fervice,  the  leading  members  of  both 
houfes  of  Parliament ;  and  to  prepare  the 
way,  he  prevailed  on  the  Titular  Primate  to 
convene  a  council  of  the  Bifhops,  to  devife 
fome  mode  of  giving  government  the  moft 
convincing  tefl  of  their  loyalty. 

An  oath  of  allegiance  was  agreed  touna- 
nimoufly.  But  an  exprefs  abjuration  of  the 
Pope's  fupremacy  in  temporals  being  infifted 
upon  by  the  Narbonne  party,  it  was  re- 
jedted  by  a  third  part  of  the  members. 

What  makes  this  decifion  the  more  re- 
markable is,  the  Bifhops,  who  voted  for  a 
renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
in  temporals,  had  been  all  eleded  out  of 
the   fecular     clergy ;     whereas    thofe    who 

were 
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were  againft  it,  had  been  originally  regulars, 
the  Pope's  body-guards. 

From  this  circumftance  one  v/ould  con- 
clude, that  a  great  majority  of  the  Popifh 
clergy,  and  confequently  of  the  people,  are 
difpofed  to  give  government  every  pofTible 
aflurance  of  a  dutiful  demeanor.  The  fenfe 
of  thefe  people  can  only  be  colleded  from 
that  of  their  priefts,  by  whom  they  are  go- 
verned. And  why  a  man  may  not  be  a 
Romanift,  without  being  a  Papift,  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  in  France,  I  can  fee  no  rea- 
fon.  We  know,  that  the  Gallican  church 
has  been  long  emancipated  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Roman  pontiff.  However,  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Archbifhop  turned 
out  ineffectual,  for  he  could  not  find  any 
member,  in  either  houfe,  hardy  enough  to 
move  for  a  repeal  of  thcfc  laws. 

In  an  Ad  paffed  a  fefTion  or  two  flnce, 
a  tefl  has  been  drawn  up,  which  the  prin- 
cipal gentleman  of  the  South  have  taken, 
through  the  influence  of  the  titular  Arch- 
bifhop of  Cafhel ;  who  is  of  a  noble  family, 
and  has  written  a  pamphlet  to  recommend 
it  :  notwithflanding  the  oath  is  faid  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Pope,   as  one  claufe  of 

S  it 
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it  is  by  conftrudion  forced  to  imply  that 
the  king  de  fa6io  is  alfo  the  king  dejure. 
This  has  ftaggered  many  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  any  teft  of  their  allegiance, 
that  could  not  be  fufpeded  of  an  approba- 
tion of  revolution  principles. 

This  very  fcrupulofity  is  an  argument  in 
their  favour,  evincing  that  they  have  a  due 
fenfe  of  the  facred  obligation  of  an  oath, 
and  that  they  do  not  adopt  that  curfed  Je- 
fuitical  dodrine,  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics.  For,  if  the  cafe  were 
otherwife,  inftead  of  labouring  under  thofe 
penalties  inflided  upon  them,  they  might 
avail  themfelves  of  the  temporal  advanta- 
ges of  the  oath,  and  yet  violate  it  without 
remorfe. 

As  things  now  ftand,  the  converfion  of  the 
Irilh  Catholics  is  what  seal  may  hope  for, 
but  knowledge  never  can  expert.  Of  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  penal  laws  for  that  purpofe 
long  experience  may  convince  the  moft 
fcepticai.  It  is  now  above  feventy  years 
{ince  they  were  enadcd.  Yet  in  all  that 
time  little  more  than  four  thoufand  converts 
have  been  made  out  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  people  feventy  times  told. 

How 
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How  then  is  this  ftubborn  error  to  be 
vanquifhed?  Or  rather  how  is  the  mifchief 
arifing  from  it  to  be  mitigated  ?  Is  it  by- 
keeping  its  votaries  in  endlefs  night  ?  Is  it 
by  fteeping  them  in  poverty  to  the  very 
lips  ?  Whilrt  they  are  thus  poor,  they  mufl: 
neceflarily  be  intellednally  dark ;  and  whilfl 
they  grope  in  darknefs  will  they  not,  like 
other  blind,  ftretch  out  their  hands  to  thofe, 
who,  though  they  fcarcely  fee  farther  thaa 
themfelves,  will  neverthelefs  audacioufly 
profefs  the  trade  of  leading  them  ?  No  zeal 
for  religion,  no  argument  of  reafon,  can 
produce  a  real  converfion  of  any  ignorant 
perfon.  For  what  artillery  in  all  the  ma- 
gazines of  wifdom  can  make  any  impreflion 
on  ignorance,  intrenched  over  the  head  in 
prejudice,  and  guarded  by  fuch  watchful 
centinels  as  the  Romifli  clergy. 

But  the  happinefs  of  a  date  does  not  de- 
pend upon  uniformity  of  opinion  ;  that  is 
eftablifhed  on  another  and  a  broader  foun- 
dation, the  common  intereft  of  the  fubject. 
When  the  Catholic  has  got  an  intereft  in 
the  ftate,  one  might  as  well  fuppofe,  that 
a  voluntary  agent  fliould  ad  againft  the 
ftrongeft  motive,  as  that  he  will  ad  againft 
S  2  his 
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his  own  intereft.  The  more  comfortable 
his  cxiftence  becomes,  the  more  ftrongly 
will  that  attachment  be  riveted.  Property, 
acquired  by  honeft  induftry^  will  produce 
quite  another  fort  of  fubjeds  from  that 
which  is  inherited  by  bloody  under  the  old 
Brehon  laws.  The  induftrious  application 
of  talents  in  the  gaining  a  competency,  or 
eftablifhing  a  property,  will  civilize  and 
reclaim  them  from  their  favage  cuftoms, 
barbarous  manners,  and  uncertain  life. 
Fixed  property,  which  every  man  may  at- 
tain, will  become  an  hoftage  to  the  ftate, 
an  inviolable  pledge  of  loyalty.  Add  to 
this— 

Property  will  neceiTarily  introduce  and 
diffufe  knowledge,  which  will  enlarge  the 
mind,  and  make  it  fufceptible  of  rational 
imprelTions.  Some  daring  fpirits  will  of 
courfe  emerge  from  the  profound  abyfs, 
whofe  example  and  converfation  will  have 
greater  influence  over  their  own  perfuafion, 
than  all  the  penal  laws  that  policy  can  de- 
vife.  Even  a  little  fccpticifm  might  open 
the  way  to  candid  difquifition  and  free  en- 
quiry, and  thus  foften  the  rigours,  and 
fmqoth  the  afperities  (rf  Popery.     At  pre- 

fent, 
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fent,  there  are  few  leading  people  among 
the  Romanifts  but  interefted  priefts,  whofc 
maintenance  depends  upon  the  number  of 
their  followers. 

An  avowed  and  general  recantation  of 
profeffion  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expeded  ; 
yet  a  generation  or  two  may  produce  a 
general  renunciation  of  fentiment.  And 
though  Popery  can  never  become  Proteft- 
antifm,  the  profeffors  of  Popery  may  never- 
thelefs  become  Proteftants  in  principle. 
They  may  be  brought  to  fee,  that  God  is  no 
refpedter  of  perfons,  but  that  in  every  na- 
tion he  that  doth  righteoufnefs ^  and  he  only^  is 
righteous^  and  accepted  of  him. 

The  fame  religion  is  now  eftablifhed  in 
France,  that  was  at  the  maffacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew j  but  does  it  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit  now,  that  it  did  then?  Will  any  man, 
who  knows  the  world,  fay  that  fuch  a  fcene 
could,  now,  be  aded  over  again  in  Paris  ? 
Even  the  writings  of  Voltaire  have  not  been 
without  their  advantage;  "  Do  not,  fays 
he,  deprive  yourfelves  of  ufeful  fubjedls, 
ufeful  in  your  manufactures,  your  marine, 
your  agriculture.  What  though  their  creed 
be   fomewhat    different   from   yours,    you 

want 
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want  their  labour  and  not  their  catechifm." 
In  France,  Popery  is  ftill  nominally  the  fame, 
but  it  is  virtually  reformed. 

It  is  not  neceflary  for  the  peace  and  pro- 
fperity  of  a  nation  that  all  the  individuals, 
of  any  perfuafion,  fhould  be  adepts  in  the 
reafon  of  religion  :  fufficient  is  it,  for  thofe 
porpofes,  if  the  firft  clafTcs  are  well,  and 
middle  claffes  tolerably  informed.  An  army 
is  not  the  lefs  fufficient  becaufe  the  centinel 
and  pioneer  do  not  poffefs  all  the  know- 
ledge of  their  general  officers. 

Let  us,  then,  indulge  the  prejudices  of 
thefe  people  for  the  prefent.  By  allowing 
them  to  acquire  landed  property,  a  more 
enhghtened  generation  will  fpring  up,  who 
will  bring  about  the  v/iffied-for  revolution 
of  principle.  They  who  are  authorifed,  by 
the  verities  of  their  religion,  to  place  perfe- 
cution  among  the  beatitudes,  will  not  readily 
forego  thofe  countervailing  rewards,  which, 
their  artful  teachers  afTurc  them,  are  refervcd 
for  their  obftinatc  perfeverance.  But,  taught 
moderatioa  by  our  example,  they  will,  in 
due  time,  fee  not  only  the  temporal,  but 
the  fpiritual  advantages  of  our  happy  con- 
ilitution.     Adieu. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XXVIII. 

Athlone,  0€(.  26th,  1775. 

T  T  was  my  purpofe,  originally,  to  make 
my  tour  by  Galway^  but  I  begin  to  be 
tired  of  wretched  villages,  and  uncultivated 
waftes.  A  curiofity,  too,  is  growing  upon 
me  to  hear  the  fpeakers  in  the  Iriih  parlia- 
ment, which  is  now  fitting.  I  am,  1  own, 
predifpofed  to  think  well  of  the  Orators  of 
this  country,  not  only  from  their  general 
character,  and  from  the  fpecimens  of  them 
we  have  feen  in  both  our  houfes,  but  alfo 
from  my  own  fpeculations  upon  the  natu- 
ral genius  of  the  people,  in  which  there 
feems  to  be  a  fire  and  imagination,  w'ell 
calculated  to  animate  a  popular  harangue. 

The  country  on  this  fide  Limerick  is 
more  disfigured  with  turf  bogs  than  on  the 
other.  But,  difagreeable  as  their  appear- 
ance is,  they  are  not  the  leafl  profitable 
grounds  5  and,  when  the  canals  are  finillied, 
they  will  become  fiill  more  beneficial,  by 
lowering  the  price  of  fuel.  The  fpinning 
of  flax,  which  is  a  fedentary  bufmefs,  em- 
ploying 
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ploying  only  one  hand  and  one  foot,  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  them  in  this  king- 
dom, fo  deftitute  of  wood  and  fb  unable  to 
piirchafe  coals.  Whereas  the  fpinning  of 
wool,  by  giving  exercife  to  the  whole  body, 
does  not  Hand  fo  much  in  need  of  fires ; 
and  therefore  feems  to  be  the  only  manu- 
facflure  which  can  fucceed,  where  fuel  is 
not  abundant. 

A  great  fliare  of  the  country  I  rode 
through  hither  was  rough,  and,  in  feme 
places,  mountainous,  yet  it  afforded  greater 
pleafure  than  the  moft  fertile  parts  ;  for  it 
fhewed  incomparably  more  cultivation,  and 
more  figns  of  population.  The  houfes,  I 
remarked,  grew  more  frequent,  and  lefs 
wretched,  wherever  the  grounds  were  bad. 
For  not  being  fit  for  pafturage,  they  are 
obliged  to  till  them  j  tillage  requires  hu- 
man creatures,  who  muft  Ihare  feme  pit- 
tance of  their  own  labours.  The  bog  and 
the  mountain  is  reclaimed  for  a  fcanty  fub- 
fif^ence,  the  rich  foils  are  eat  up  by  fheep 
and  bullocks,  and  the  famifhed  fliepherd  is 
made  the  very  fcape-goat  of  human  nature. 

Nenagh,  the  lail  town  I  paflcd  through 
in  Munfler,  was  a  neater  village  than  ufual 

in 
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in  that  province.  Agriculture  feemed  to 
revive,  and  fome  fallowed  fields  appeared 
as  1  approached  Leinfter.  There  ftands 
the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle  of  the  Butlers, 
called  Nenagh  Rounds  v^hich  held  out 
againfl  General  Ginkell  with  i  500  men,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  the  laft  war  of  Ire- 
land. The  whole  county  of  Tipperary  was 
once  a  Palatinate,  under  the  feparate  jurif- 
didion  of  the  Ormond  family. 

I  intended  to  have  flept  at  Birr  ;  but  find- 
ing I  could  not  do  fo  without  riding  in  the 
night,  I  Hopped  at  a  little  houfe,  near  a 
Church,  called  Modrenny^  where  I  expeded 
but  forry  entertainment ;  but  in  this  I  was 
agreeably  difappointed,  for  I  found  a  good 
bed,  and  the  utmoft  decency  and  cleanlinefs 
in  every  thing  that  was  ferved  up. 

Birr,  in  the  King's  county,  formerly 
called  Leix,  where  1  breakfafted,  is  a  good 
village,  without  any  thing  remarkable,  but 
a  ftatue  of  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland, 
placed  on  a  very  high  pillar.  Its  caflle  was 
befiegcd  by  Sarsfield,  general  of  the  Irifh, 
but  relieved  by  General  Kirk.  The  coun- 
try all  around  has  a  tolerable  appearance  of 
cultivation. 

From 
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From  thence  to  this  place,  the  country 
is  chequered  by  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which 
crolTes  feveral  counties,  and  which  would 
not  be  offend ve  to  the  eye,  as  it  looks  like 
a  ruflet  lawn,  if  the  edges  of  it  were  not 
generally  indented  with  turf  holes,  and 
heaps  of  turf  piled  on  the  banks.  It  is, 
however,  a  pleafure  to  fee  them  coming 
into  the  cuftom  of  fowing  rape  on  thefe 
bogs,  and  other  unprofitable  grounds.  This 
culture  is  owing  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
which  gives  yearly  premiums  for  its  encou- 
ragement. The  great  advantage  of  rape  is, 
that  it  operates  as  a  manure,  and  reclaims 
grounds,  originally  unable  to  yield  oats,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  will  afterwards  give 
crops  of  barley  and  wheat. 

Athlone  is  beautifully  fituated  on  both 
lides  of  the  Shannon.  The  part  on  the 
Lemfter  fide  is  called  the  Englifh  town,  as 
that  on  the  Connaught  fide  is  called  the 
Irifh  town.  Both  betray  equal  fymptoms 
of  decay ;  far  without  any  manufacture, 
but  that  of  woollen  hats,  they  have  fcarce 
any  trade  but  for  turf;  of  which  commo- 
dity 1  fee  gieat  plenty  in  boats,  along  their 
quay. 

The 
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The  views  of  this  town,  from  both  fides 
the  Shannon,  are  exceffively  pidurefque, 
though  the  country  is  almoft  denuded  of 
trees.  The  lands  are  every  where  fufEciently 
fertile,  but  little  progrefs  has  been  made  in 
tillage,  till  within  a  few  years  ;  and  they 
attribute  the  advancement  of  late  to  the 
eredion  of  Flour-mills ;  the  want  of 
which,  I  conceive,  muft  be  a  great  impe- 
diment to  agriculture.  For  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  very  capable  of  growing  wheat, 
and  where  the  confumption  of  bread  is  very 
confiderable,  they  neverthelefs  import  their 
flour. 

In  the  war  of  1641,  the  caf^le  of  Ath- 
lone  was  blocked  up,  by  the  Iriili,  for  near 
fix  months  ;  nor  were  all  the  Protefiant 
forces  of  Ireland  able  to  relieve  it  till  fup- 
pHes  came  from  England.  At  length  four 
regiments,  one  of  which  was  commanded 
by  Cromwell,  marched  with  other  forces 
from  Dublin,  under  command  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  raifed  the  fiege. 

After  the  return  of  the  duke,  the  Pro- 
teftants,  though  delivered  from  the  block- 
ade, were  l^ili    harafTed    by    the  fuperior- 

numbers 
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numbers  of  the  Irifh.  They  refolved, 
therefore,  to  abandon  Athlone,  and  if  pof- 
fible,  march  to  Dublin.  But  hie  labor  hoc 
opus  erat.  The  wife  of  the  governor  of 
the  caftle,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Cork, 
made  her  way  to  Dublin,  upon  the  faith  of 
a  fafe  convoy,  and  there,  having  audience 
of  the  ftate,  fhe  did  fo  pathetically  paint 
the  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Englifh  at  Ath- 
lone, that  fhe  prevailed  to  have  fuch  fuc- 
cours  fent  to  their  relief,  that  their  mif- 
carriage  would  have  hazarded  the  lofs  of 
Dublin,  and  confequently  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

quid  forma  &■  facundia  poflit 


Tunc  patuit. 

This  reinforcement,  not  being  fufpeded 
by  the  Irifh,  reached  Athlone,  without  mo- 
leflation.  The  main  body  of  the  Irifh  was 
at  this  time  poftcd  at  Rath-connal.  This 
pafs, of  about  i  oo  yards  breadth, bet  ween  two 
moraffes,  took  its  name  from  the  Conal  fo 
celebrated  in  the  poems  of  OlTian,  and  fir- 
named  Cearnagh  in  thelrifli  hiftories.  But 
it  was  rendered  f^ill  more  famous  by  an  old 
prophecy,  that    a  battle   was  to  be   there 

fought 
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fought  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Irifh  ; 
and  that  whichever  party  fhould  win  the 
battle,  fhould  alfo  win  Ireland. 

This  predidion,  now  apparently  on  the 
eve  of  completion,  raifed  the  expedations 
of  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  who  flocked 
together  to  fee  whofe  fatal  fcale  was  to  kick 
the  balance.  Preflon,  the  Irifh  general, 
had  not  trufted  to  the  flrength  of  the  caflle, 
which  flood  in  the  pafs,  or  to  the  natural 
advantage  of  the  grounds  :  he  caufed  re- 
doubts and  breafl-works  to  be  thrown  up 
quite  acrofs  the  neck,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
pafTage  of  the  Englifh,  under  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  Numbers  and  fituation  were 
on  the  fide  of  the  Irifh,  but  difcipline,  and 
the  alternative  of  life  or  death,  were  on  the 
fide  of  the  Englifh.  The  pofl  was  long 
and  gallantly  maintained.  Preflon  did  all  a 
general  could  :  but  Englifh  fteadinefs  pre- 
vailed, and  cut  itfelf  a  bloody  pafTage 
through  this  well  difputed  ftation,  Preflon 
falls.  A  general  rout  fucceeds.  Sad  omen 
to  the  Irifh  of  their  future  fuccefs  !  Good 
night. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXIX. 

Athlone, 

ATHLONE,  or  the  Ford  of  Luan, 
-^"^  which,  from  its  central  fituation,  has 
been  called  the  Nave  of  Ireland,  is  the  great 
pafs  between  Connaught  and  Leinfter.  The 
parts  of  the  town  on  each  fide  the  river, 
are  in  different  parifhes ;  with  but  one 
church, and  that  on  the  Leinfter  fide;  built, 
as  I  learn  from  an  infcription  in  it,  by  a 
grant  of  parliament  j  whence  you  may 
judge  of  the  poverty  of  the  place.  Yet 
here  they  print  a  news-paper  twice  a 
week. 

On  the  Connaught  fide  is  the  old  caftle, 
a  barrack  for  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
a  charter  fchool  for  twenty  boys,  and  as 
many  girls.  I  was  furprifed  to  hear,  from 
the  mailer  and  miftrefs  of  this  fchool, 
that  none  but  the  children  of  Proteftant 
parents  are  admitted  into  it.  I  had  con- 
ceived, that  as  the  original  object  of  thefe 
fchools  was  the  converfion  of  Papifts,  none 
would   be     received   but    the    children   of 

Papifts. 

The 
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The  inftitution  of  thefe  fchools  has  all 
the  afped  of  benevolence,  and  zeal  for  the 
intcrefts  of  religion.  Yet,  with  the  ut- 
moft  deference  to  the  national  opinion,  it 
may  be  queftioned  whether  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  anfwer  the  well-meant  purpofe  of 
converting  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  even 
granting  that  the  children  of  Papifts  only 
were  admitted  into  them. 

From  the  ftate  of  the  fad,  placed  in  its 
moft  favourable  light,  there  have  been  at  a 
medium,  four  from  each  county  in  the  king- 
dom placed  out  apprentices  each  year,  iince 
the  commencement  of  the  fcheme  in  1733. 
And  it  is  argued  that  thofe,  who  are  thus  ap- 
prenticed, have  been  reclaimed  from  Popery. 
But  if  the  children  of  Proteftants,  even  from 
Wales  and  England,  be  received  upon  this 
foundation,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  above 
is  too  high  an  eftimate  ? 

The  children  of  Proteftants  are,  I  pre- 
fume,  received  for  want  of  other  candi- 
dates J  for  I  am  afTured,  that  a  Papift  would 
fuffer  any  lofs,  except  that  of  his  child, 
rather  than  fend  it  to  one  of  thefe  fchools. 
Such  is  the  bigotry  of  thefe  deluded  people, 
that  nothing  but  abfolute  want  could  pre- 
vail 
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vail  on  them  to  fufFer  their  children  to  re- 
ceive an  education,  which,  as  they  conceive, 
endangers  their  falvation. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  fyflem 
of  rehgion  taught  in  any  fchool,  efpecially 
in  one,  which  pride  might  think  a  reproach, 
can  be  as  firmly  rooted,  as  under  the  {belter 
of  a  parent's  wing.  Can  we  then  imagine 
that  principles  imbibed  in  thefe  charter 
fchools,  will  be  proof  againft  the  fedudtions 
of  Popery,  which  environ  them  in  this 
popiih  country  ?  As  the  eyes  of  the  vigi- 
lant priefts  are  never  off  thefe  feminaries, 
are  not  relapfes,  and  even  converfions  to 
Popery  to  be  apprehended  ? 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  arraign  the 
wifdom  of  this  inftitution  upon  the  whole. 
All  I  would  infinuate  is,  that  thefe  fchools 
are  very  infufficient  engines  for  the  refor- 
mation of  Irifh  popery.  This  is  an  evil 
that  muft  be  eradicated  by  more  powerful 
inftruments. 

If  we  look  upon  thefe  fchools  as  femina-^ 
lies  of  arts  and  induflry,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  receive  ufeful  inftrucftion, 
which  they  could  not  othervvife  obtain, 
they  are  inftitutions  highly  commendable, 

and 
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and  refled  great  honour  upon  their  patro- 
nizers  j  who  condu6t  them  as  free  of  abufes, 
as  the  nature  of  human  things  is  capable  of. 

I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  that 
in  this  fchool,  I  faw  the  girls  working 
lace,  an  employment  not  more  eafy  than 
fpinning,  and  certainly  not  fo  ufeful  to 
themfelves,  or  the  community.  Is  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  inftrud  the  lower  orders  of  fociety 
in  arts,  which  are  rather  ornamental  than 
ufefui  ?  Ought  they  not  rather  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  linen  or  woollen  ma- 
nufadtures  ?  Ought  thofe,  who  fubfift  en- 
tirely on  alms,  to  be  initiated  into  any  arts, 
but  fuch  as  may,  in  future,  enable  them  to 
earn  an  honeft  and  laborious  livelihood  ? 

I  have  obferved  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  that  the  people  feem 
extremely  affectionate  to  each  other  j  for 
even  the  men  falute  one  another  wnth 
kifTes  :  and  the  girls  fhew  nothing  loth  to 
give  hearty  embraces  in  theftreets.  Curious 
to  learn  their  fentiments,  as  well  as  man- 
ners, I  have  entered  into  converfation  with 
them  as  often  as  poffible  j  and  I  could  not 
find  them  fo  much  attached  to  the  houfe 
of  Stuart  as  I  apprehended.  They  have 
frequently  fpoke  of  James  II.  with   indig- 

T  nation. 
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nation.  He  called  the  Irilh  cowards,  and 
faid  that  all  was  loft  through  their  fault  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  *.  This  they  have 
not  forgot,  and  do  not  fail  to  recriminate  ^ 
they  brand  him  with  a  name  the  maft  op- 
probrious in  their  language,  and  expreffive 
of  the  moft  daftardly  cowardice.  Some  of 
them  have  faid  to  me,  "  We  expert  little 
good  from  any  of  the  race  of  Sheemas-a- 
caccagh,  i.  e.  Sh n  James." 

The  Irifh  troops  I  find  lie  under.the  im- 
putation of  generally  behaving  ill  at  home. 
And  therefore  Voltaire  claffes  Ireland 
among  thofe  nations  which  feem  formed 
for  fubjedion,  while  he  admits  that  "  her 
troops  behave  well  abroad."  This  lively, 
but  inaccurate  writer,  could  not  have  forgot, 
that,  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  Lord  Clare's 
dragoons  alone  were  vidorious  on  the  fide 
of  the  French,  having  cut  to  pieces  a  Ger- 
man regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Goore, — that  like  glory  attended  them  at 
Ramillies, — and   that    the   Irifh    regiments 

of 

•  "  King  James  came  to  Dublir>  (after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne)  under  a  very  indecent  confternation.  He  faid  all 
was  loft.  He  had  an  army  in  England  that  could  have  fought, 
but  would  not;  and  now  he  had  an  army  that  would  have 
foaght,  but  could  not.  This  was  not  very  gratefully  nor 
decently  fpoken  by  him,  who  was  amongft  the  firft  that  fled." 
Burnet,  p.  51. 
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of  Dillon  and  Burke   faved,    not  only  Cre- 
mona, but  the  whole  French  army  in  Italy. 

This  adion  was  of  fuch  eclat^  that  it 
was  faid  in  the  Britifli  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  the  Irifh  abroad  had  done  more  mif- 
chief  to  the  allies  than  they  could  have 
done  at  home,  by  being  repoffeffed  of  their 
eftates.  They  tell  you  it  was  Ligonier's 
horfe,  to  a  man  Irifh,  which  preferved  the 
king's  perfon,  and  thereby  gained  the  battle 
of  Dettingen.  Many  other  cafes  are  ad- 
duced to  the  fame  purpofe  *.  It  was,  pro- 
T  2  bably, 

•  Henry  VIII.  was  attended  to  Calais  by  a  confiderable 
body  of  Irilh  forces,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  un- 
daunted fpirit.  The  army  were  aftonifhed  at  feeing  them  tra- 
verfe  the  country  with  an  agiiity  to  which  they  had  been  trained 
in  their  own  wars  ;  and  were  terrified  at  the  ferocity  of  their 
execution,  as  well  as  at  their  intrepidity.  Leland's  Hillory, 
Vol.  2.  p.  185. 

Dr.  Maty — in  his  life  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  publifhed  fince 
thefe  letters  were  firft  printed— afcribes  to  the  Irifh  brigade 
the  turn  of  the  day,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  favour  of  the 
French.  He  fays,  that  "  notwithftanding  their  great  fuperiority 
in  number?,  and  their  being  led  on  by  fuch  a  commander  as 
Marflial  de  Saxe,  yet  fuch  was  the  valour  of  the  Englifh  troops, 
and  fuch  the  gallantry  of  the  royal  chief,  that  the  ifl'ue  was 
like  to  have  been  as  glorious,  as  it  proved  fatal,  to  the  confede- 
rates. Their  formidable  column,  intrepid  and  unfhaken,  had 
driven  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  there  remained  only 
a  fmall  referve  to  encounter  ; — but  this  referve,  confiding 
chiefly  of  Irilh  regiments,  was  fufficient  to  repel  the  laft  efforts 
of  meo,  wearied  out  with  the  flaughter  they  had  made;  and,  r»- 

tiring 
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bably,  refledions  of  this  nature  which  pro- 
duced the  following  lines  of  Swift : 

Her  matchlefi  fons,  whole  valour  iVill  remains. 
On  French  records,  for  twenty  long  campaigns ^ 
Yet  from  an  i^mprefs,  now  a  captive  grown. 
She  laved  Britannia's  rit^hts,  and  loll;  her  own. 

After  ail,  what  is  meant  by  behaving  ill  at 
home  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  to  fay, 
that  the  frequent  infurredions  of  a  divided 
people,  whofe  war  was  undifciplined,  as 
their  peace  was  uncivilized,  were  always 
fuppreffed,  by  the  regular  forces  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation?  If  the  Irifh  had 
tamely  acquiefced  under  that  fubmillive 
padion  ftruck  between  fome  of  their  chiefs 
and  Henry  II.  there  might  have  been  fome 
grounds  for  the  cenfure  of  Voltaire. 

Sir  John  Davies,  among  the  many  caufes 
afligned  why  Ireland  was  not  brought  un- 
der obedience  to  the  crown  of  England, 
before  the  reign  of  James  I.  every  where 
commends  the  prowefs,  and  other  natural 
endowments  of  the  people.  A  ftruggle, 
though  unfuccefsful  for  liberty,  almoft  unin- 
terrupted for  above  400  years,  is  certainly  no 
iymptom  of  a  country  formed  for  fubjedion. 

But 

tiring  with  this  confolation.  ifltco;:ld  be  one,  that  they  yielded 
the  palm  to  their  own  countrymen."  See  alfo  his  note  on  this 
paflage. 

^ere.  Ought  not  the  Author  to  have  ufed  this  argument 
in  behalf  of  toleration  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland? 
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But  this  ftruggle  lafted  much  longer,  and  had 
Sir  John  come  later  into  life,  he  would  have 
feen,  that  Ireland  was  at  that  time  far  from 
being  fubdued.  The  being  fubdued  does 
not  argue  the  being  formed  for  fubjedion. 
The  Britons  were  completely  fubdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  if  Britain  had  been  formed  for 
fubjedion,  we  could  not,  at  this  day,  boaft 
of  being  the  moft  free  people  in  Europe.  In 
the  hiftory  of  this  country,  I  do  not  find  any 
period  in  which  it  difcovered  fuch  defpon- 
dence,  as  our  anceftors  did  in  that  humi- 
liating letter.  The  groans  of  the  Britons  to  the 
Conful  Aetius. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  behaviour  of 
the  Irilh  at  home^  even  in  the  laft  war,  was 
far  from  contemptible.  They  were  routed, 
it  is  true,  at  the  Boyne,  in  their  firft  gt^ 
neral  engagement,  by  the  beft  generals,  and 
the  beft  troops  then  in  Europe  ^  their  king, 
in  v/hofe  caufe  they  bled,  landing  at  a 
diftance,  and  fhewing  himfelf  thereby  un- 
worthy of  w^earing  any  longer  that  crown, 
for  which  he  contended. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  "  during 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  a  faying  of  Sarf- 
field  dcferves  to  be  remembered,  for  it  was 
much  talked  of,  all  Europe  over.     He  afked 

fome 
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fome  of  the  Englifh  officers  if  they  had  not 
come  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  Irifh,  by 
their  behaviour  during  this  war?  And 
whereas  they  faid  that  it  was  much  the 
fame  that  it  had  always  been,  Sarsficld 
anfwered, — Though  low  as  we  are  now, 
change  but  kings,  and  we  will  fight  it  over 
again  with  you  *." 

This  was  that  brave  Irifh  general,  who 
undertook  the  defence  of  Limerick,  when 
defpaired  of  by  the  French  general,  and 
who  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange,  flufhed 
with  vidory  at  the  Boyne,  fuch  a  repulfe, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 

But  this  very  neighbourhood  furnifhes  a 
fcene,  where  the  Irifh  difplayed  a  fteadi- 
nefs  worthy  a  better  caufe.  The  field  of 
Aghrim  is  but  a  few  miles  hence,  where 
king  James's  army,  under  the  conduct  of 
St.  Ruth,  was  upon  the  point  of  gaining  a 
complete  vidory,  through  the  dint  of  good 
behaviour,  when  the  fall  of  their  general 
turned  the  fcale,  and  eftablifhed  king  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne  of  England. 

The  hifloriographer  of  thefe  wars,  relates 
feveral  inflances  of  the  fuperflition  of  the 
Irifli,   in  regard   to  prophefics.     And  from 

hir, 
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his  own  atteftation  of  the  compietion  of 
one  of  them,  he  feems  to  have  had  feme 
faith  in  them.  I  fhall  fet  them  down  only 
as  they  mark  the  manners  of  the  place 
and  time, 

"  I  have  heard,  fays  this  writer, — who 
was  chaplain  of  an  Englifh  regiment — fome 
of  the  Irifh  tell  us,  before  we  got  thither, 
that  we  fhould  not  fucceed  in  the  firft  fiege 
of  Limerick.  And  they  had  no  other 
grounds  for  it,  but  becaufe  one  of  their 
prophefies  faid  fo." — He  adds,  that  Colonel 
Gordon  O'Nial,  and  feveral  other  officers, 
who  were  taken  prifoners  at  Aghrim,  made 
mention  of  a  dubious  prophefy,  pronounc- 
ing that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought 
there,  and  that  in  climbing  up  the  hills, 
the  Englifh  fhould  find  their  coats  too 
heavy  for  them." 

He  alludes  to  two  other  prophefies  men- 
tioned by  the  hifiorians  of  the  periods  to 
which  they  point.  One  of  them  is  vouched 
by  Lord  Broghill,  who  defeated  the  Irifh, 
when  Ireton  lay  l'>efore  Limerick,  in  the 
very  fpot  predicted.  The  fadl  is  circum- 
f^antially  related  by  Cox :  "  Lord  Broghill 
pafTed  the  river  early  in  the  morning,  and 
laet  3;vith  fome  Irifh  gentlemen,  under  his 

protedion  ; 
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protedlion  ;  who  told  him,  they  came  thither 
out  of  curiofity,  becaufe  of  a  prophefy 
amongft  them,  that  the  laft  battle  in  Ire- 
land Jhould  be  at  Knocknaclajby.  Where- 
upon the  Lord  Broghill  afked  them  who 
was  to  have  the  vidory  by  their  prophefy  ? 
They  fhook  their  heads  and  faid,  the  Eng- 
lijhy  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  Irifh  maintained  the  field  long  with 
undaunted  bravery,  and  though  difordered 
by  a  fineffe  of  Lord  Broghill,  they  rallied, 
and  bid  fair  to  recover  the  day. 

The  other  prophefy  alluded  to,  the  fame 
writer  fays,  pointed  out  the  fpot  near  Kin- 
falc,  where  the  Spaniards  landed  in  the 
Elizabethian  war,  and  alfo  the  ground 
where  the  great  O'Nial  was  defeated  ;  it 
having  been  fhewn  to  Lord  Montjoy,  fe- 
veral  days  before.  But  Moryfon,  who  was 
fecrctary  to  that  lord,  and  who  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  that  war,  tells  the  flory  fome- 
what  differently.  He  fays,  "  that  an  old 
written  book  was  fhewed  to  the  Lord  De- 
puty, wherein  was  a  prophefy  naming  the 
ford  and  the  hill,  where  this  battle  was 
given,  and  foretelling  a  great  overthrow  to 
befal  the  Irifh  in  that  place." 

I  do 
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I  do  not  find  that  witches  have  ever  en- 
gaged the  fuperftition  of  this  country  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  heard  it  boafted,  that 
an  Irijh  Witch  was  never  heard  of.  But 
the  Fairy  Mythology  is  fwallowed  with  the 
wide  throat  of  creduHty.  Every  parifh  has 
its  green,  and  its  thorn,  where  thefe  little 
people  are  believed  to  hold  their  merry  meet- 
ings, and  dance  their  frolic  rounds.  Thofe 
forts  and  mounts  I  have  defcribed  to  you, 
are  all  regarded  as  fairy  land,  where  the  pig- 
my grandees  keep  their  moon-fhine  courts, 
and  ftar-light  alTemblies. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tempt  any  com- 
mon labourer,  and  fome  could  not  be  tempt- 
ed, to  apply  their  fpade  to  X\\t{^  f acred  re- 
mains ;  for  they  would  be  certain  that  fome 
evil  muft  befal  either  themfelves,  or  their 
family,  or  their  cattle,  before  the  expiration 
of  a  year.  J  have  feen  one  of  thofe  elf-Jlones^ 
— like  a  thin  triangular  flint,  not  half  an 
inch  diameter, — with  which  they  fuppofe 
the  fairies  deftroy  their  cows.  And  when 
thefe  animals  are  feized  with  a  certain  dif- 
order,  to  which  they  are  very  incident,  they 
fay  they  are  elf-Jhot. 

But  I  have  given  you  more  than  enough 
pf  this  trafh.     Adieu. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XXX. 


Athlone. 

A  S  the  Iri(h  in  foreign  fervices  are  rec- 
•^^  koned  among  the  beft  troops  in  Europe, 
I  fhould  have  thought  it  needlefs  to  fay 
more  on  that  fubjed,  if  certain  peevifh  re- 
fJedions,  thrown  out  by  Harrington  and 
others,  had  not  been  lately  retailed.  To 
thefe  refledlions  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  oppofe 
the  teftimony  of  Spencer,  w^hich,  1  believe, 
is  as  juft  as  it  is  honourable.  "  I  have  heard, 
fays  he,  fome  great  warriors  fay,  that  in  all 
the  fervices  which  they  had  feen  abroad  in 
foreign  countries,  they  never  faw  a  more 
comely  man  than  the  Irifhman,  nor  that 
cometh  on  more  bravely  to  his  charge.**  Jf 
they  have  failed  at  home,  can  we  attribute 
this  to  anything  but  want  of  difcipline? 
Their  condud  at  Aghrim,  contrafted  to  that 
at  the  Boyne  but  a  year  before,  (hews  that, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  they  can  acquire  ftea- 
dinefs  even  at  home. 

It  fhould  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  In- 
nifkillincrs,  and  defenders  of  Londonderry, 

were 
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were  Irifh,  as  well  as  their  opponents.  And 
if  thefe  betrayed  an  inferiority  when  op- 
pofed  to  men  free  and  accuftomed  to  arms, 
it  only  (hews  what  flavery  and  a  difufe  of 
arms  will  efFe£l.  Etiam  fera  animalia^  Ji 
clauja  teneas,  virtutis  oblivifcuntur. 

As  to  the  perfonal  courage  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  this  country,  I  have  never  heard  it 
difputed.  National  refledion  rather  brands 
it  with  a  hardihood  of  fpirit.  Shakefpear» 
who  of  all  men  had  the  deepeft  infight  into 
human  nature,  has  left  us  a  portrait  of  the 
Irifh  character  in  this  line,  as  like  as  if  they 
had  fat  for  the  pidure  but  yefterday.  The 
likenefs  is  fo  very  ftriking  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain giving  an  extrad. — Captain  Fluellin, 
the  Welchman,  wanting  to  fend  the  duke 
fome  hints  relative  to  the  condud  of  the 
fiege  of  Harfleur,  is  told  by  Gower^  that 

"  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  is  altogether 
direded  by  an  Irijhman,  a  very  valiant  gen- 
tleman i'faith. 

Plu.  It  is  Captain  Macmorris^  is  it  not  ? 
By  Chejhu  he  is  an  afs  as  in  the  world ;  I 
will  verify  as  much  in  his  beard.  He  has 
no  more  dircdions  in  the  true  difciplines  of 

the 
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the  wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman  difciplines, 
than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Captain  Jamy. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  befeech  you 
now,  will  you  vouchfafe  me,  look  you,  a 
few  difputations  with  you,  as  partly  touch- 
ing or  concerning  the  difcipline  of  the  war, 
the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument, 
look  you,  and  friendly  communication ; 
partly,  to  fatisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly, 
look  you,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  my  mind 
as  touching  the  direction  of  the  military 
difcipline,  that  is  the  point, 

Jamy,  It  fall  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud 
Captains  bath.  And  I  fall  quit  you  with  gud 
love,  as  I  may  pick  occafion  j  that  fall  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  difcourfe,  fo  Chrifh 
fave  me  :  the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather, 
and  the  wars,  and  the  king,  and  the  duke ; 
it  is  no  time  to  difcourfe  j  the  town  is  be- 
feech'd,  and  the  trumpets  call  us  to  the 
breach,  and  we  talk,  and  by  Chrifh  do  no- 
thing •,  'tis  a  fhame  for  us  all ;  fo  God  fa* 
me  J  'tis  a  fhame  to  fland  Itill ;  it  is  fhame  by 

my 
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my  hand  ;  and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut, 
and  works  to  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing 
done,  fo  Chrifh  fa'  me  law. 

Jamy.  By  the  mafs,  ere  thefe  eyes  of 
mine  take  themfelves  to  flomber,  aile  do 
gud  fervice  or  aile  ligge  i'th'  ground  for  it ; 
ay,  or  go  to  death  ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  valor- 
oufly  as  I  may,  that  fall  1  furely  do  the 
breff  and  the  long ;  marry,  I  wad  full  fain 
heard  fome  queftion  between  you  tway. 

F'lu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look 
you,  under  your  correction,  there  is  not 
many  of  your  nation 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  What  ifh  my  na- 
tion? Ifh  a  villain  and  a  baflard,  and  a 
knave  and  a  rafcal — What  is  my  nation  ? 
Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter 
otherwife  than  is  meant.  Captain  Mac- 
morris, peradventure  1  fhall  think  you  do 
not  ufe  me  with  that  affability  as  in  difcre- 
tion  you  ought  to  ufe  me,  look  you  ;  being 
as  good  a  man  as  yourfelf,  both  in  the  dif- 
ciplines  of  the  wars,  and  in  the  derivation 
of  my  birth  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac. 
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Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  fo  good  a  man 
as  myfelf :  fo  Chrifh  fave  me,  I  will  cut  off 
your  head. 

Gower.  Gentlemen  both,  you  miftakc 
each  other." 

****** 

1  write  you  this  from  the  Connaught 
fide  of  the  Shannon,  from  that  county, 
particularly,  which  gave  birth  and  title  to 
Dillon,  Lord  Rofcommon  ;  in  whofe  pane- 
gyric Pope  feems  to  have  contended  with 
Dryden, 

The  Mufes  empire  is  reflored  again 

In  Charles's  r^ign,  and  by  Rofcommon's  pen. 

Dryden. 

To  whom  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  known. 
And  every  author's  merit,  but  his  own. 

Pope. 

But  this  county  boafts  of  a  ftill  greater  ho- 
nour, the  birth  of  the  much  lamented  Oli- 
ver Goldfmith.  I  have  learned  a  very 
curious  anecdote  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
from  the  widow  of  a  Dodor  Raddiffe,  who 
had  been  his  Tutor  m  Trinity  College 
Dublin.  She  mentioned  to  me  a  very  long 
letter  from  him,  which  fhe  had  often  heard 
her  hufband  read  to  his  friends,  upon  the 

commence- 
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commencement  of  Goldfmith's  celebrity. 
But  this,  with  other  things  of  more  value, 
was  unfortunately  loft  by  accidental  fire, 
fince  her  hufband's  death. 

It  appears,  that  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer was  one  continued  ftruggle  againft  the 
waves  of  adverfity.  Upon  his  firft  going  to 
England  he  was  in  fuch  diftrefs,  that  he 
would  have  gladly  become  an  ufher  to  a 
country  fchool ;  but  fo  deftitute  was  he  of 
friends  to  recommend  him,  that  he  could 
not,  without  difficulty,  obtain  even  this 
low  department.  The  mafter  of  the  fchool 
fcrupled  to  employ  him,  without  fome  tcfti- 
monial  of  his  paft  life.  Goldfmith  referred 
him  to  his  tutor,  at  college,  for  a  charadler  ; 
but,  all  this  while,  he  went  under  a  feigned 
name.  From  this  refource,  therefore,  one 
would  think,  that  little  in  his  favour  could 
be  even  hoped  for.  But  he  only  wanted 
to  ferve  a  prefent  exigency — an  ufherfhip 
was  not  his  objedt. 

In  this  ftreight,  he  writes  a  letter  to  Dr, 
RadclifFe,  imploring  him,  as  he  tendered 
the  welfare  of  an  old  pupil,  not  to  anfwer 
a  letter  which  he  would  probably  reaeivc, 
the    fame    poft    with   his   own,   from  the 

fchooir 
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fchoolmafter.  He  added,  that  he  had  good 
reafons  for  conceaHng,  both  from  him  and 
the  reft  of  the  world,  his  name,  and  the 
real  ftate  of  his  cafe  :  every  circumftance  of 
which  he  promifed  to  communicate  upon 
fome  future  occafion.  His  tutor,  embar- 
rafTed  enough  before  to  know  what  anfwer* 
he  fhould  give,  refolved  at  laft  to  give  none. 
And  thus  was  poor  Goldfmith  fnatched 
from  between  the  horns  of  his  prefent  di- 
lemma, and  fuffered  to  drag  on  a  miferable 
life  for  a  few  probationary  months. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  return  to  London, 
from  his  rambles  over  great  part  of  the 
world,  and  after  having  got  fome  fure  foot- 
ing on  this  flippery  globe,  that  he  at  length 
wrote  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  to  thank  him  for 
not  anfwering  the  fchoolmafter's  letter,  and 
to  fulfil  his  promife  of  giving  the  hiftory  of 
the  whole  tranfaiiioo.  It  contained  a  co- 
mical narrative  of  his  adventures  from  his 
leaving  Ireland  to  that  time :  His  mufical  ta- 
lents having  procured  him  a  welcome  recep- 
tion wherever  he  went.  My  authority  fays, 
her  hufl^and  admired  this  letter  more  than 
any  part  of  his  works.  But  fhe  would  not 
venture  to  truft  her  memory  in  detailing 

particulars. 
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particulars.  Which,  after  all,  could  not 
appear  very  interefting,  but  from  his  own 
manner  of  ftating  them.     Adieu. 


F 


LETTER       XXXr. 

Dublin,  Nov.  7,  1775. 

ROM  Athlone,  I  took  the  ftage- coach 
to  Dublin,  as  well  to  gratify  my  curi- 
ofity  in  feeing  the  manners  of  the  Irifh  in 
this  vehicle,  as  from  the  apprehenfion  of  an 
approaching  change  of  weather.  I  mull 
remark,  by  the  bye,  that  our  weather  has 
turned  out  more  favourable  than  Iexpe6!ed  ; 
the  roads  were  dufty  all  the  laft  week  of 
October  -,  and  except  on  the  19th,  that  day 
fo  fatal  to  thoufands  at  fea,  my  expedition 
was  not  once  incommoded  by  rain. 

I  never  enjoyed  a  frolic  more  than  my  paf- 
fage  in  the  ftage.  Our  company  confifted  of 
an  elderly  lady  of  fome  fafhion  and  her  maid, 
the  fon  of  a  nobleman,  a  young  buxom  lafs 
from  Rofcommon,  and  a  country  fquire  from 
Galway.  Well-bred  people  are  the  fame 
everywhere.  So  that  variety  was  only  to  be 
found  in  the  two  laft  mentioned  of  my  fel- 
U  low- 
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low-travellers.  The  girl  could  not  be  above 
eighteen.  She  was  drefled  in  a  plain  riding- 
habit,  with  a  hat  and  feather.  You  would 
rather  praife  the  neatnefs  than  the  richnefs 
of  her  drefs.  But  for  her  perfon,  that  in- 
deed was  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature ;  it 
was  of  the  middle  fize,  but  of  fhape  the 
moft  corred.  Her  face  had  the  rofy  virgin 
tint  of  innocence  and  health.  It  was  that 
florid  bloom  which  the  painted  Dolls,  who 
haunt  our  fcenes,  affedt,  but  never  can  ac- 
quire :  or  rather,  it  was  that  young  and 
purple  light  of  love,  which  Reynolds  may 
conceive,  but  cannot  paint.  Her  features 
were  all  turned  to  the  fofteft  harmony. 
And  though  embarraffed,  fhe  was  never 
awkward.  If  a  mauvaife  honte  fometimes 
fuffufed  her  cheeks,  her  fcnfibility  added 
grace  to  her  blulhes. 

Our  fquire,  you  may  fuppofe,  was  not 
without  feelings,  but  he  was  devoid  of  fen - 
timent.  He  was  that  very  Hibernian  I  had 
fo  often  heard  of,  but  never  noticed  before. 
They  were  utter  ilrangers  to  each  other  ; 
and  her  lovelinefs  excited  his  curiofity  to 
know  her  connexions.  He  afked  her  a 
thoufand  quellions  to  extrad  the  fecret ;  I 

fuppole, 
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fuppofe,  Madam,  fays  he,  you  know  fuch 
and  fuch  people,  &c.  &c.  At  length,  he 
happened  to  hit  on  fome  of  their  common 
friends.  This  naturally  led  our  hero  to  dif- 
play  all  his  talents  to  captivate  this  innocent 
girl.  And  his  manners,  conformable  to 
her  own,  gave  him  an  unrivalled  prefer- 
ence. 

What  moft  evidently  prevailed,  ahjit  in- 
vidiam and  what  betrayed  her  into  all  the 
Chefterfieldian  indecorums  of  laughter,  was 
his  addreffing   her  in  Irifh.     And  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  tender,  beyond  expreffion 
in  plain  profe»  he  would  accoft  her  with  an 
Irifh  fong  ;    which  he  fang  with  great  foft- 
nefs.     The   gentleman  was  perfectly  good- 
humoured,  and  had  a  high  flow  of  animal 
fpirits.    You  could  not  have  been  difpleafed 
with  the  difplay  of  this  native  charadler.    I 
was  delighted  with  it,  for  it  was  original,  and 
1  had  hitherto  feen  only  the  copy.     It  gave 
me  alfo  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  that 
the  Irifh  language  fpoken   by  this  pair  was 
far  from  being  difagreeable  -,   it  was   very 
different  from  that  which  I  had  heard  from 
the  vulgar  in  the  flreets  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  melodious  than  it  was  when  fung. 
U  2  The 
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The  country  from  Athlone  to  Dublin 
gradually  improves  in  cultivation  through 
Weftmeath,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  notwith- 
flanding  the  two  former  are  principally 
grazing  counties.  We  lay  a  night  on 
the  road,  at  a  good  inn  in  a  fmall  town 
called  Kinnigad^  where  feveral  ftages  put  up 
as  well  as  ours.  We  pafled  through  feveral 
villages,  not  one  of  which  indicated  the 
exercife  of  any  manufadlure  except  Kil- 
cock,  which  has  a  thriving  afpe(ft :  and 
here,  1  was  told,  that  the  women  fpin  their 
own  flax,  and  that  the  men  were  chiefly 
employed  in  day-labour,  for  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  who  are  here  the  moft  fkilful 
and  wealthy  in  the  kingdom.  But  the 
towns  on  this  road  wxre  happily  diverted  of 
that  diftrefTing  appearance  of  fordid  penury, 
which  the  IVlunfter  villages  of  the  fame 
fize  generally  wore  j  and  the  inns  were  uni- 
verfally  good. 

And  now  having  finiflied  my  little  tour 
through  two  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  ru- 
minating upon  what  I  have  feen,  I  muft 
fay,  and  I  cannot  fay  it  in  words  fo  authori- 
tative as  thofe  of  Sir  John  Davies,  "  I  have 
obferved  the  good  temperature  of  the  air, 

the 
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the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  the  pleafant  and 
commodious  feats  for  habitation,  the  fafei 
and  large  ports  and  havens,  lying  open  for 
traffic  into  all  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
world,  the  long  inlets  of  many  navigable 
rivers,  and  fo  many  great  lakes  and  frefh 
ponds  within  the  land,  as  the  like  are  not 
to  be  feen  in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and  laftly, 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  people  endued 
with  extraordinary  abilities  of  nature." 

After  confidering  all  this,  yet  feeing  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  greater,  and  cer- 
tainly the  beft  part  of  what  I  have  feen,  in- 
flead  of  being  in  a  progreffive  ftate  of  im- 
provement, is  verging  to  depopulation ; 
that  the  inhabitants  are  either  moping  un- 
der the  fullen  gloom  of  inactive  indigence, 
or  blindly  aiferting  the  rights  of  nature  in 
nodurnal  infurredionsp  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  ruinous  devaftation  and  fa- 
vage  cruelty,  muft  we  not  conclude  that 
there  are  political  errors  fomewhere  ? 

Cruelty  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thefe 
people  more  than  of  other  men,  for  they 
have  many  cufloms  among  them,  which 
difcover  uncommon  gentlenefs,  kindnefs  and 
affedlion.     Nor  are  they  fingular  in   their 

hatred 
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hatred  of  labour  ;  Tacitus's  charader  given 
of  the  Germans,  applies  to  them,  and  all 
mankind  in  a  rude  ftate,  mira  diverjitate 
naturae^  cum  iidem  homines  Jic  ament  inertiamy 
fic  odcrint  quietcm.  At  prefent  their  hands 
are  tied  up,  and  they  have  neither  the  adti- 
vity  of  a  favage,  nor  the  induftry  of  a  ci- 
vilized people.  There  is  no  necefTity  for 
recurring  to  natural  difpofition,  when  the 
political  conflitution  obtrudes  upon  us  fo 
many  obvious  and  fufficient  caufes  of  the 
fad  efFedls  we  complain  of. 

The  firft  is,  the  fuffering  avarice  to  con- 
vert the  arable  lands  into  pafture.  The 
evils  arifing  from  this  cuftom  in  England, 
were  fo  grievous,  that  Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  ftatute  was 
enaded  to  remedy  them.  But  the  mifchief 
ftill  increafing,  Henry  VIII-  revived  all  the 
antient  flatutes,  and  caufed  them  to  be  put 
in  execution.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this 
care,  fo  great  was  the  difcontent  of  the 
people,  from  poverty  occafioned  by  decay 
of  tillage  and  increafe  of  pafturage,  that 
they  rofe  in  adual  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
fidward  VL    and   (liarpencd   by    indigence 

and 
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and  oppreflion,  demollfhed  in  many  counties 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inclofures. 

Here  you  fee  an  exad  prototype  of  the 
prefent  diflurbances  in  Munfter,  carried  on 
by  the  rabble,  originally  called  'Levellers^ 
from  their  levelling  the  inclofures  of  com- 
mons, but  now  White  Boys,  from  their  wear- 
ing their  fhirts  over  their  coats,  for  the  fake 
of  diftindion  in  the  night.  There  it  was  a 
rebellion,  here  it  is  only  a  ftar-light  infur- 
redion,  difa vowed  by  every  body  ;  and  the 
impotence  of  thofe  engaged  to  do  any  thing 
cffedlual,  drives  them  into  wanton  and  ma- 
h'gnant  ads  of  cruelty  on  individuals.  Hope- 
lefs  of  redrefs,  they  are  provoked  to  ads  of 
defperatiori. 

The  rebellion  in  England  did  not  remove 
the  evil  J  it  was  not,  however,  altogether 
fruitlefs;  a  commiHion  was  appointed  to 
enquire  mto  the  caufe  of  it,  and  from  a 
proclamation  thereupon  iffued,  it  appears, 
that  government  became  poflefTed  of  the 
true  ftate  of  the  cafe.  It  is  fo  remarkably 
appofite  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  that  I  cannot  forbear  citing  an  ex- 
trad  or  two  from  it.  It  fets  forth,  *'  that 
the  king,  and  the  reft  of  the  privy  council 

were 
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were  put  in  remembrance  by  divers  piti- 
ful complaints  of  the  poor  fubjedls,  as  well 
as  by  other  wife  and  difcreet  men,  that  of 
late,  by  enclofing  arable  ground,  many  had 
been  driven  to  extreme  poverty,  and  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  plad?s  where  they  were 
born,  and  feek  their  livings  in  other  coun- 
tries; in  fo  much,  as  in  times  paft,  where 
ten,  twenty,  yea  in  fome  places,  two  hun- 
dred people  have  been  inhabiting,  there  is 
nothing  now  but  fheep  and  bullocks.  All 
that  land  which  w*as  heretofore  tilled  and 
occupied  by  fo  many  men,  is  now  gotten, 
by  the  infatiable  greedinefs  of  men,  into 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  fcarcely  dwelt 
upon  by  one  poor  fhepherd,  fo  that  the 
realm  is  thereby  brought  into  marvellous 
defolation,  &c." 

Something  more  was  attempted  by  Opeen 
Elizabeth,  but  little  or  nothing  was  accom- 
pliflied.  And  can  we  wonder  that  little 
could  be  accompliflied,  when  the  interefts 
and  prejudices  of  the  Great  were  againft 
tillage;  and  wlieri  ^o  able  a  man  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  infiiled  upon  the  impolfi- 
bility  of  making  grain  a  fiaple  comm.odity 
in  England.     But  a  much  greater  man  tlian 

R'cileigh, 
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Raleigh,  the  immortal  Bacon,  fupported  the 
declining  caufe  of  agriculture,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  found  philofophy,  and  confident 
policy.  Yet,  fo  undiftinguifhing  was  the 
ignorance  of  thofe  times,  that  his  Icflons 
were  unheeded,  and  fcarcity  prevailed  for 
the  two  fucceeding  reigns. 

The  cafe  of  Ireland  is  now  like  that  of 
England  then.  Every  man,  connected  with 
the  interefts  of  graziers,  or  fwayed  by  their 
prejudices,  will  tell  you,  very  dogmatically, 
that  tillage  can  never  fucceed  in  Ireland. 
It  is  indeed  vifible,  from  the  forry  imple- 
ments of  labour  ftill  in  ufe,  that  agriculture 
never  has  arrived  at  any  high  degree  of  per- 
fedion ;  yet  it  is  equally  vifible,  from  the 
veftiges  of  the  plough,  and  from  the  evi- 
dence of  hiftory,  that  Munfter  was  once 
as  well  cultivated,  and  as  populous  as  any 
part  of  this  kingdom. 

But  to  return  to  White-Boyifm ;  what  mea- 
fures  have  been  taken  for  laying  this  fpirit  ? 
None  that  I  hear  of,  but  that  of  offering  re- 
wards for  apprehcnfions  and  difcoveries.  Yet 
I  have  heard  it  remarked,  as  part  of  the  Irifh 
chara6ler,  that  no  reward  has  been  ever  found 
fufHcient  to  tempt  the  accomplices,  in  this 

or 
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or  any  other  mifdemeanor,  to  betray  each 
other.  Some  of  thefe  wretched  culprits 
have,  however,  been  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted, but  no  inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  real  caufe  of  the  infurgency,  no  com- 
miifion  has  been  iffued  as  ^n  England.  This 
evil  muft,  neverthelefs,  originate  from  fome 
other  caufe  than  mere  depravity  of  nature  ; 
for  to  fuppofe  that  a  fet  of  people  fhould 
confpire  to  run  the  rifque  of  being  hanged 
and  gibbeted,  for  the  mere  pleafure  of  do- 
ing mifchief  to  their  neighbours,  would 
argue  a  degree  of  diabolifm,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  human  heart. 

Some  would  infinuate  that  Popery  is  at 
the  bottom  of  what  they  call  this  dark 
affair ;  and  to  give  their  opinion  an  air  of 
probability,  they  tell  you,  that  the  firft 
rifing  of  thefe  deluded  people  was  in  the 
very  year  that  Thurot  made  a  landing  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  Conflans  was 
to  have  attempted  the  like  in  the  fouth. 
But  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  French 
king  employed  any  agents,  at  this  time,  to 
pradife  on  the  difcontents  of  the  rabble  of 
Munfter.  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable, 
that   fomc   of  their   wrong-headed    priefts 

might 
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might  have  fecretly  wifhed  to  feive  the 
caufe  of  France,  and  to  co-operate  with  any 
Popifh  invader.  Yet  even  that  could  only 
be  the  thought  of  fome  ignorant  zealots. 
The  only  prieft,  charged  with  fomenting 
thefe  diforders,  fuiFered  for  his  folly,  if  he 
were  guilty;  but  from  what  1  have  both 
heard  and  *  read  upon  this  queftion,  I  am 
inclined  to  credit  his  own  declarations  be- 
fore death,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  to  fuffer. 

But  granting  the  difaffedion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  were  as  malig- 
nant, as  it  is  reprefented  to  be  by  their 
well-meaning  Proteftant  neighbours,  is  not 
that  a  fufficient  reafon  for  altering  a  con- 
duct towards  them,  which  experience  has 
proved  fo  incffe(ftual  to  reclaim  them  ?  Can 
they  exped  cordial  affeclion  in  return  for 
legal  interdicts?  Can  partial  laws  command 
more  than  partial  obedience  ?  If  a  yoke  be 
iieavy,  will  it  not  gall?  If  chains  are  iron, 
will  they  not  fometimes  rattle  ?  Loofe  thc^fe 

chains, 

*  See  a  pamphlet  publilhed  Anno  1776,  inth]ed,  J  Cfiri. 
J;d'  Enquiry  into  the  caufes  and  motives  of  the  late  rim:  in 
Munfter,  together  with  a  brief  nnrrative  of  the  prccced.ri^i 
■igainft  the  rioters,  in  a  letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  Enjjlaud. 
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chains,  throw  off  this  yoke,  and  repeal  thefc 
Jaws  ;  confer  benefits,  expe<St  affedion,  and 
receive  gratitude.  Before  you  hope  for 
the  duties  of  loyal  fubjedion,  impart  the 
blclTings  of  an  equal  dominion.  Before 
you  think  of  reaping  the  fruits,  fow  the 
feeds  of  true  felf-intereft.  Make  people 
happy,  and  you  may  make  them  loyal. 

Among  the  many  caufes  alligned  by  Sir 
John  Davies,  why  Ireland  was  never  en- 
tirely brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown 
of  England,  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
I  he  capital  one  feems  to  be  the  defed  of 
civil  polity.  He  fhews,  that,  "  for  the  fpace 
ef  three  centuries  and  a  half  at  leaft,  after 
the  conqucfl  was  firft  attempted,  the  benefit 
of  the  Englifh  laws  w^as  never  communi- 
cated to  the  Irifli,  though  they  earnef\ly 
ibught  the  fame.  For  as  long  as  they  were 
out  of  the  protedion  of  the  Enghfh  law, 
{o  as  every  Englilhman  might  opprcfs,  fpoil, 
cay  kill  tliem,  without  controulment,  how 
was  it  polfible  they  fhould  be  other  than 
outlaws,  and  enemies  to  the  crownof  Eng- 
land?—If  the  king  would  not  admit  them 
to  the  condition  of  fubjeds,  how  could  they 
learn  to  acknowledge  and  obey  him  as  their 

fovereign  ? 
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fovercign  ?  When  they  might  not  converfe, 
or  commerce,  with  any  civil  men,  nor  en- 
ter into  any  town  or  city,  without  peril  of 
their  lives,  whither  (houid  they  fly,  but 
into  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  there 
live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  manner  ?  If 
the  Irifh  be  not  permitted  to  purchafe  ellates 
of  freeholds  of  inheritance^  which  might 
defcend  to  their  children,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  our  common  law,  muft  they  not 
continue  their  own  cuftoms,  and  live  in 
confufion,  barbarifm,   and  incivility?" 

This  excellent  reafoning  of  the  Knight, 
may,  mutatis  mutandis^  be  extended  to  the 
prefent  times.  For  to  this  day,  the  iriCh 
have  not  the  entire  benefit  of  the  Engiifli 
laws.  They,  to  be  fure,  are  no  longer  ab- 
folute  outlaws,  and  enemies,  but  they  are 
in  many  refpeds  aliens.  And  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  are  the  body  of  the  people, 
can  never  be  zealous  friends  of  government, 
whilft  they  defpair  of  reciprocal  ads  of 
friendship  and  protedion. 

Some  gentlemen  feem  alarmed  at  the 
mode  now  adopted,  of  recruiting  our  army, 
out  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country.  But, 
as  long  as  the  officers  are  Froteflants,  1  can 

apprehend 
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apprehend  no  danger,  from  mingling  even 
an  etjual  number  of  both  perfuafions  toge- 
ther; nay,  it  might  contribute  to  wear  off 
mutual  prejudices,  and  efFed  that  coalition 
of  fentiment,  which  is  fo  defirable.  The 
cafe  would  be  very  different,  if  whole  re* 
giments,  both  officers  and  men,  were  to 
confift  of  Romanics.  In  their  prefent 
temper  of  mind,  a  French  invafion  might 
•prove  a  perilous  teft  of  their  loyalty. 

By  being  compofed  entirely  of  Papifls, 
their  habitual  difcontents  might  be  fo  fo- 
mented, that  their  internal  union  might 
poffibly  turn  them  againfl:  the  ftate  that 
employs  them.  Their  caufes  of  difcontent 
fhould  be  removed,  for  fome  time,  before 
they  can  have  acquired  new  attachments; 
and,  confequently,  before  arms  fhould  be 
trufted  in  their  hands,  as  diftindt  bodies  of 
troops.  They  mutt  fee  that  it  is  their  in- 
tereft  to  fupport  the  prefent  conftitution, 
before  they  ivill  fupport  it  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, in  which  we  can  repofe  fufficient 
confidence.      Adieu. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXIL 


Dublin 

HAD  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  ftate 
of  the  Irifli  parochial  clergy  had  been 
univerfally  comfortable,  if  not  affluent.  But 
the  cafe  in  Munfter  is  moftly  otherwife. 
It  is  indeed  fcarcely  to  be  conceived,  that 
in  a  country  fo  uncultivated,  a  parifh  of 
moderate  extent,  fhould  yield  fufficient  for 
the  liberal  fupport  of  a  parfon.  Accord- 
ingly, unions  of  large  diftrids  are  here  com- 
mon ;  which  after  all  give  but  a  fcanly 
fubfiftence.  In  the  north,  which  is  faid  to 
be  very  populous,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lcin- 
fter,  which  are  cultivated,  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent. There  a  fmall  parifli  affords  a  de- 
cent maintenance.  But  in  the  fouth  and 
weft,  where  induftry,  and  confequent  po- 
pulation, is  by  every  means  difcouraged,  the 
lituation  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  envied.  It  requires  a  large  in- 
come indeed,  to  compenfate  for  the  want 
of  houfes,  and  markets,  and  thofe  other 
comforts  which  the  Englifhi  clergy  every- 
where enjoy. 

The 
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The  original  caufe  of  the  rifing  of  the 
White-Boys  was  this :  "  Some  landlords  in 
Munfter  fet  their  lands  to  cottiers  far  above 
their  value ;  and,  to  lighten  their  burden, 
allowed  commonage  to  their  tenants,  by 
way  of  recompcnce  :  afterwards,  in  defpite 
of  all  equity,  contrary  to  all  compacts,  the 
landlords  inclofed  thefe  commons,  and  pre- 
cluded their  unhappy  tenants  from  the 
only  means  of  making  their  bargains  tole- 
rable ^■."  Too  ignorant  to  know  the  law, 
and  too  poor  to  bear  the  expence  of  it, 
they  betook  themfelves  to  violence,  as  their 
only  refource.  As  mobs  feldom  rife  with- 
out fuffering  fome   grievance,    and   never 

fubfide 

*  See  ^fi  Inquiry  into  the  Catifes  cf  the  Outrages  committed 
by  the  Levellers  or  White-Boy,  printed  1762,  where  the  fol- 
lowing ludicrous  ftory  is  told  trom  Saunderlba's  K.  James: 
**  A  commotion  was  ftined  up  by  fome  commoners,  againll 
engiofling  their  grounds,  when  the  King  in  a  hunting  journey 
happened  to  pals  that  way,  and  turning  (hort  at  the  corner  of 
a  common,  happened  near  a  countryman  fating  by  the 
heels  in  the  lloci<s,  who  cried  out  Ho/anna  !  to  his  iVlajefly  -, 
which  invited  the  King  to  alk.  the  reafon  of  his  reflraint.  Sir 
Thomas  id\6,  it  was  for  flealing  geefc  from  the  common.  The 
fellow  replied,  I  befecch  your  Majefty,  who  is  the  greater 
thief,  I,  for  dealing  geefe  from  the  common  ;  or  his  worfhip, 
for  Healing  the  common  from  the  geefe  ?  The  king  imme- 
diately ordered  the  witty  fellow  to  be  releafed,  and  the  com- 
mon to  be  reftorcd  to  the  poor." 
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fubfide  without  doing  Tome  injury ;  To  thefe 
infurgents,  having  no  profpect  of  redrefs, 
began  to  direct  their  vengeance  againft  the 
clergy.  The  deluded  rabble,  fmarting  un- 
der the  galling  load  of  oppreffion,  fled  every 
where  for  relief,  but  where  they  ought. 
And,  in  order  to  divert  their  attention  from 
themfelves,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  land- 
lord and  grazier  to  cherifh,  or  at  Icaft  con- 
nive at,  the  fpirit  of  curtailing  the  church  of 
its  pittance. 

In  fome  places  tliey  will  not  fuffer  the 
parfon  to  have  any  afliftant  in  letting  his 
tithes.  And  if  any  one  be  fo  hardy  as  to 
lend  his  aid,  he  rifques  the  lofs  of  his  ears, 
or  his  nofe,  or  both.  In  other  places,  they 
refufe  abfolutely  to  pay  thofe  dues  the  law 
fpecifies.  And  in  all,  they  pay  with 
grudging  and  ill  blood.  So  that  the  cafe  of 
the  clergy  in  this  province  is  deplorable. 
For  how  can  a  man  of  liberal  fentiment 
fubmit  to  the  low  drudgery  of  chaffering 
and  dodging  with  each  parifliioner,  moft 
of  whom  would  ufe  every  art  chicane  can 
devife,  to  outwit  and  deceive  him?  If  the 
parfon  gives  up  to  each  demand,  his  income 
is  frittered  down   to   nothing  ;    and   if  he 

X  does 
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does  not,  he  muft  ftudy  all  the  little  tricks 
of  bargain-making,  and  fo  degrade  himfelf 
to  the  level  of  a  tithe-dealer.  And  funk  fo 
low,  he  inevitably  lofes  all  that  influence 
wherewith  the  fandity  of  his  charader  had 
invefted  him,  and  which  a  propriety  of  con- 
dudl  would  have  infallibly  fecured. 

There  is  another  caufe  which  immedi- 
ately tends  to  diftrefs  the  clergy,  and  re- 
motely to  flop  the  progrefs  of  agriculture. 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  in  one  of  thofe 
frantic  fits,  to  which  all  popular  aflTemblies 
are  incident,  pafl^ed  a  vote,  fome  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  whereby,  any  lawyer  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who 
Ihould  appear  as  council  for  the  recovery 
of  a  due  called  Agiftment  or  Herbage,  which 
had  ever  been  payed  in  lieu  of  the  tithe  of 
grafs.  But  as  this  vote  had  the  fandion  of 
only  one  branch  of  the  legiflature,  it  could 
neither  aflTume  the  form  of  a  law,  nor  be 
binding  upon  thofe  who  pafl^ed  it,  but  during 
their  political  exiflence  as  a  parliament.  It 
has,  neverthelefs,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
acquired  the  force  of  a  law ;  for  the  claim  is 
totally  relinquiflied, 

Nov^r 
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Now  if  the  parfon  alone  had  fuffered 
by  this  moft  iniquitous  decifion,  one  might 
be  brought  to  beheve  that  no  great  harm 
had  been  done  by  it.  But  this  very  vote 
contributes  to  reprefs  induftry,  and  to  wafte 
the  country.  Whereas,  if  the  parfon  had 
been  allowed  to  receive  that  herbage  to 
which  he  was  intitled,  agriculture  might 
have  been  revived,  and  depopulation  re- 
ftrained.  Herbage  would  have  aded  as  a 
premium  upon  tillage,  by  being  a  tax  upon 
pafturage. 

Thus  you  may  obferve,  that  a  rich  gra- 
zier, who  pays  perhaps  ten  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  rent,  may  not  be  fubjed  to  as  much 
tithe,  as  a  wretched  cottier,  who  holds  but 
ten  acres  of  land.  No  wonder  then,  that 
both  the  clergy  and  the  poor  Ihould  be 
equally  diftreffed.  And  as  little  wonder, 
that  infurredion  fliould  rear  its  head  in  this 
ill-fated  country;  the  firft  landlords  of 
which  are  abfentees,  the  fecond  either  fore- 
ftallers  or  graziers,  and  where  the  only  tiller 
of  the  ground  ftands  in  a  third,  and  fome- 
times  in  a  fourth  degree  from  the  original 
proprietor.  Something  ihould  be  thought 
of,  fomething  done,  to  rellore  the  rights  of 
X  2  humaa 
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human  nature,  in  a  country  almoft  ufurpcd 
by  bullocks  and  fheep. 

Ought  not  an  Agrarian  law  to  be  pafTed, 
which  would  efFedlually  prevent  one  man 
from  occupying  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres,  unlefs  one  half,  or  a  third,  or 
even  a  fourth  were  under  the  plough  ?  Eng- 
land was  once  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  and  had 
lis  Levellers^  who,  aggrieved  by  the  mono- 
poly of  farms,  rebellioufly  a{ked. 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  fpan. 
Where  was  then  your  Gentleman? 

As  they  have  the  example  of  England 
before  them,  ought  they  not  to  apply  like 
remedies  to  like  evils.  "  The  device  of 
Henry  VII.  fays  Lord  Bacon,  was  profound 
and  admirable,  in  making  farms  and  houfes 
of  a  ftandard ;  that  is,  maintained  by  fuch 
a  proportion  of  land  to  them,  as  may  breed 
a  fub]e61  in  convenient  plenty  and  no  fervile 
condition."  And  in  the  preceding  reign  it 
was  enaded,  "  That  no  perfon  fhould  keep 
above  2000  Iheep,  nor  hold  more  than  two 
farms." 

>    As  the  feveral  rifings  of  Oak  Boys,  Steel 
Boys,  and  White  Boys,    have  made   fome 

noife 
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noife  on  our  fide  of  the  water,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  give  you  a  diftind  view  of 
them ;  for  they  are,  in  general,  fo  little 
underftood,  that  they  are  frequently  con- 
founded together. 

The  high- ways  in  Ireland  were  formerly 
made  and  repaired  by  the  labour  of  the 
houfekeepers.  He  who  had  a  horfe,  was 
obliged  to  work  fix  days  in  the  year,  himfelf 
and  horfe  :  he  who  had  none,  was  to  give  fix 
days  labour.  It  had  been  long  complained, 
that  the  poor  alone  were  compelled  to  work ; 
that  the  rich  had  been  exempted  j  that  inllead 
of  mending  the  public  roads,  the  fweat  of 
their  brows  had  been  wafled  on  private  roads, 
ufeful  only  to  the  overfeers.  At  length,  in 
the  year  1764,  in  the  moft  populous,  ma- 
nufacturing, and  confequently  civilized  part 
of  the  province  of  Ulfler,  the  inhabitants  of 
one  parifh  refufed  to  make  more,  of  what 
they  called yo^  roads.  They  rofe  almoft  to 
a  man,  and  from  the  oaken  branches  which 
they  wore  in  their  hats  were  denominated 
Oak  Boys.  The  difcontent  being  as  general 
as  the  grievance,  the  contagion  feized  the 
jaeighbouring  parifbes.  From  parifhes  it 
flew  to  baronies,  and  from  baronies  to  coun- 
ties. 
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ties,  till  at  length  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  was  engaged. 

The  many-headed  monftcr  being  now 
roufed,  did  not  know  where  to  ftop,  but 
began  a  general  redrefs  of  grievances,  whe- 
ther real  or  imaginary.  Their  firft  objedl 
was  the  overfeers  of  roads  ;  the  fecond  the 
clergy,  whom  they  refolved  to  curtail  of 
their  perfonal  and  mixed  tithes  ;  the  third 
was  the  landlords,  the  price  of  whofe  lands, 
particularly  of  turf  bogs,  they  fet  about  re- 
gulating. They  had  feveral  inferior  objedls, 
all  which  only  difcovered  the  frenzy  of  in- 
furredion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  was  colleded 
from  the  other  provinces ;  for  till  then,  the 
province  of  Ulfter  was  deemed  fo  peaceful, 
that  fcarcely  any  troops  w^ere  quartered  in 
it.  The  rabble  fled  as  foon  as  fired  upon  ; 
and  thus  was  this  tumult  quelled  for  the 
time,  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after  its  com- 
mencement, with  the  lofs  of  only  two  or 
three  lives.  In  the  next  feflion,  parliament 
took  the  matter  into  confideration,  and  very 
•wifely  repealed  the  old  Road  A6l^  and  pro- 
vided for  the  future  repair  of  the  roads  by 
levying  an  equal  tax  off  the  lands  of  both 
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poor  and  rich.  .  The  caufe  of  difcontent 
being  thus  happily  removed,  peace  and 
quiet  have  returned  to  their  old  channels. 

The  rifing  of  the  Steel  Boys  was  not  fo 
general,  but  it  was  more  violent,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  more  particularly  interefting 
caufe.  The  fource  of  it  was  this.  An  ab- 
fentee  nobleman,  who  enjoys  one  of  the 
largeft  eflates  in  this  kingdom,  inftead  of 
letting  it,  when  out  of  leafe, — which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  altogether  about  five  or  fix 
years  ago, — for  the  higheff  rent,  which  is  the 
ufual  way  in  Ireland,  adopted  a  new  mode, 
of  taking  large  fines  a.ndfmall  rents.  It  is 
afTerted,  that  thofe  fines  amounted  to  fuch  a 
fum,  that  the  want  of  the  ufual  circulating 
cafh,  carried  away  to  England,  feverely  af- 
feded  the  linen  markets  of  that  country. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  occupier  of  the 
ground,  though  willing  to  give  the  higheft 
rent,  was  unable  to  pay  the  fines,  and  there- 
fore difpoffeffed  by  the  wealthy  undertaker  ■. 
who,  not  contented  with  moderate  interefl 
for  his  money,  racked  the  rents  to  a  pitch 
above  the  reach  of  the  old  tenant. 

Upon   this,  the  people  rofe   againfl  the 
forejiallers,  .deftroying   their    houfes,   and 
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maiming  their  cattle,  which  now  occupied 
their  quondam  farms.  When  thus  driven  to 
ads  of  defperation,  they  knew  not  how  to 
confine  themfelves  to  their  original  objed, 
but  became,  like  the  Hearts  of  Oak^  general 
reformers.  The  army  however  eafily  dif- 
perfed  them,  and  two  or  three,  who  were 
made  prifoners,  having  fufFered  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  the  country  was 
foon  reflored  to  its  priftine  tranquillity. 

Both  thefe  infurredlions,  being  in  the 
North,  the  moft  opulent,  populous,  and  ci- 
vilized part  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  have  no  fimilitude  to  that  of  the 
White  Boys^  in  the  South,  either  in  their 
caufes  or  effeds,  except  in  the  general  idea 
of  opprelfion.  The  caufe  which  generated 
the  one  being  removed,  and  the  caufe  of 
the  other  being  only  temporary,  the  dura- 
tion of  neither  was  long.  The  rife  and  fall 
of  each  was  like  that  of  a  mountain  river, 
which,  fwelled  by  a  broken  cloud,  at  once 
overwhelms  all  around,  and  then  fhrinks 
down  as  fuddcnly  into  its  accuftomed  bed. 

Whereas  in   the  South,  where  the  caufe 
is  permanent,  without  any  appearance  of 
redrefs,  the  efFe(St  remains.     The  poor,  de- 
prived 
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prived  of  their  right  of  commonage,  driven 
from  the  good  grounds,  obliged  to  pay  five 
or  fix  guineas  for  an  acre  to  fet  their  po- 
tatoes in,  and  having  no  refources  from 
manufadures,  as  in  the  North,  they  become 
conftant  enemies  to  the  ftate  •,  the  Jlate  ?jot 
being  their  friend,  nor  the  Jiates  law. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  fanaticifm  and 
fuperftition  were  the  original  fources  of 
thefe  evils.  If  the  majority,  engaged  in 
the  North,  were  Prefbyterians,  and  in  the 
South  Papifts,  it  is,  becaufe  the  body  of 
the  poor  are  of  thofe  perfuafions  in  thofe 
places.  And,  it  fhould  be  attended  to,  that 
the  oppreffion  of  the  poor  in  the  South, 
proceeds  very  much  from  the  Papifts  them- 
felves,  as  the  graziers  who  engrofs  the 
farms,  are  moftly  Romanifts ;  which  in- 
conteftibly  proves  the  neceffity  of  an  Agra- 
rian law.  Till  fome  ftep  is  taken  in  favour 
of  tillage  and  the  poor,  Whiteboyifm  will 
probably  remain,  in  defiance  of  all  the  fe- 
verities  which  the  legiflative  povv'er  can 
devife,  or  the  executive  inflid. 

But  you  may  pofTibly  afk,  why  may  not 
thefe  people  make  as  much  of  the  ground 
by  tillage,  as   the    grazier    by    pafiurage  ? 

The' 
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The  reafon  is  this,  their  poverty  is  fo  ex- 
treme, and  their  ignorance  of  tillage  fo 
great,  that  they  could  not  occupy  it  to 
the  greateft  advantage.  Farming  is  an  art 
which  requires  much  experience,  and  much 
expence.  And,  though  perhaps  they  might 
make  as  much  of  it,  yet  the  grazier  pays 
his  rent  with  lefs  trouble  to  the  landlord, 
who  is  generally  an  abfentee.  The  grazier 
cannot  make  fo  much  of  a  few  acres  as 
the  farmer  j  but,  by  a  light  profit  from 
thoufands,  he  amaffes  a  fortune,  without 
adding  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
Whereas,  if  an  Agrarian  law  were  to  take 
place,  the  prefent  grazier  would  be  obliged 
to  ufe  the  plough,  to  make  the  moft  of  a 
fmall  farm  or  two.  He  would  be  forced  to 
cultivate  with  artificial  graffes,  peas,  beans, 
turnips,  &c.  to  make  from  a  lefs  quantity 
of  land  with  labour,  as  much  as  he  for- 
merly made  from  a  greater  without  it.  Thus 
you  may  perceive,  that  the  fame  farms 
would  feed  as  many  fheep  and  bullocks  as 
at  prefent,  and  of  human  creatures,  five 
times  the  number. 

In  the  north  and   fome  other   parts   like 
it,  the  tenant  makes  his  rent,  not  by  his 

land. 
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land,  but  his  induftiy,  and  the  fpinning  of 
his  wife  and  family.  He  muft  have  fome 
land  for  his  potatoes  and  his  cow,  for  which 
he  gives  whatever  the  landlord  aiks.  But 
fometimes  the  landlord  is  not  at  the  trouble 
of  afking ;  he  fets  up  his  land  to  the  beft 
bidder,  and  receives  written  propofals.  And 
thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  wretched 
tenant,  to  whom  long  poffeHion  gives  no 
preference,  is  driven  from  his  little  dwelling, 
unlefs  he  outbids  every  other  propofer. 
Upon  fuch  hard  conditions,  you  may  fee 
it  is  morally  impoffible  that  this  country 
can  be  improved  fuccefsfully ;  for  the  te- 
nant is  perfuaded,  that  every  improvement 
he  makes,  will  but  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  renewing  his  leafe. 

This  may  explain  to  you  what  an  Eng- 
lifhman  can  fcarccly  conceive.  We,  in  ge- 
neral, imagine  that  a  twenty-one  years  leafe 
is  a  very  good  one,  and  fo  it  is  with  us, 
where  the  prefent  occupier  is  fuppofed  to 
have  a  tenant-right  -^  and  where  the  tenant 
is  allowed  to  make  three  times  what  he 
pays  for  his  land, — one  fhare  for  his  rent, 
another  for  the  fupport  of  his  family,  and 
(i  third  for  contingencies.     But   here  there 

15 
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is  no  fuch  allowance  made,  for  if  the  tenant 
can  pay  his  rent,  and  exift  upon  potatoes  and 
butter-milk,  his  landlord  thinks  he  has  a 
good  enough  bargain.  And  though  in  fome 
places,  rents  are  as  high  in  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  yet  they  do  not  yield  half  the  pro- 
duce,— the  tenant  ftarves,  and  the  landlord 
has  almoft  the  whole  value. 

When  I  fpeak  thus,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftooJ  to  comprehend  all  Irifh  landlords, 
under  the  above  defcription.  There  are 
many  good  landlords ;  if  there  were  not, 
this  nation  would  foon  ceafe  to  exift  as  a 
people;  for  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  pre- 
fent  troubles  in  America,  they  migrated  in 
fuch  numbers  from  this  kingdom,  that  the 
price  of  lands  fell  one- third  of  their  former 
rate  ;  but  this  fpirit  being  now  checked, 
lands  begin  to  rife  again. 

When  upon  this  topick,  it  would  be  in- 
juftice  to  pafs  over  in  filence,  the  condu6l 
of  that  excellent  perfon,  Sir  George  Savile  ; 
which  I  have  fo  often  beared  extolled  in 
this  city  ;  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom 
I  have  feen,  indeed,  where  the  rights  of 
human  nature  feem  in  the  leaft  attended 
to.   That  exemplary  landlord  has,   it  feems, 

an 
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an  eftate  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
this  kingdom.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
leafes  were  expired,  he  paid  a  vifit  to 
it,  that  he  might  learn  all  its  local  circum- 
ftances.  He  found  the  majority  of  the  oc- 
cupiers groaning  under  the  moft  piteous 
opprellion.  The  tenantry,  who  held  large 
trads  immediately  from  him,  had  under 
them  a  numerous  fet  of  cottagers,  who  paid 
exorbitant  rents.  Sir  George  refolved  at 
once  to  emancipate  them.  He  announced, 
that  every  cottier  might  become  his  tenant, 
— and  defired  them  to  make,  each  man,  his 
propofal  for  what  he  then  pofTefled.  This 
was  not  received,  as  he  expeded,  with  joy 
and  gladnefs,  but  with  gloom  and  dejec- 
tion of  fpirit.  Unaccuftomed  to  adb  of 
mercy,  they  doubted  whether  fuch  a  prin- 
ciple exifted  in  the  human  heart.  The 
charader  of  Sir  George  was  unknown  to 
them.  It  was  infufed  into  their  minds,  that, 
like  other  landlords,  he  only  wanted  to 
raife  his  eftate,  and  they  like  the  Helots^ 
were  afraid  of  the  lafh  of  their  accuftomed 
matters.  It  was  fome  time  before  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  any  pro- 
pofals.  At  length,  they  propofcd  to  pay 
him  what  they  then  payed  the  undertakers  : 

they 
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they  thought  it  would  be  in  vain  to  offer 
lefs.  The  iffue  of  the  whole  was,  that  Sir 
George  gave  thefe  poor  vafTals  leafes  at  a 
much  lefs  rent  than  they  propofed,  yet 
doubled  at  the  fame  time,  the  income  of 
his  eftate.  This  you'll  fay  was  a  fufficient 
facrifice  ;  but  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  favour  of  it  mud  afcend  to  heaven, 
when  you  hear,  that  he  might  have  had, 
without  any  trouble,  from  a  fingle  under- 
taker,— and  with  as  good  fecurity  as  the 
Bank  of  England, — even  more  than  he 
would  accept  from  his  tenants.     Farewell, 


LETTER      XXXIII. 


Dublin. 
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N  this  kingdom,  fo  divided,  both  in  re- 
ligious and  political  fentiments,  you  can 
fcarcely  find  two  perfons  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion ;  an.'  no  general  plan  for  its  improve- 
ment, gives  any  party  content.  It  muft, 
neverthelefs,  be  a  plan  of  the  moft  compre- 
henfivc  nature,  which  can  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  univerfal  good.     Particular  in- 

terefts 
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terefls  muft  be  difregarded,  particular  pre- 
judices fhould  be  defpifed.  The  interefts 
of  graziers  are  againft  an  Agrarian  lawj 
and  the  ruhng  prejudice  is  againft  any  re- 
laxation of  the  penal  code.  In  my  laft,  I 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  poor  againft  the 
rich  ;  let  us  now  confider  the  objedions 
againft  toleration^  unawed  by  authority, 
unbiaffed  by  prejudice,  and  unfwayed  by 
intereft. 

It  is  urged,  that  popery  is  of  a  fpirit  fo 
intolerant,  that  it  ought  not  be  tolerated, 
in  this  country  efpecially,  where  the  very 
rivers  have  been  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
Proteftants,  whofe  ghofts  have  often  cried, 
aloud,  for  vengeance  on  their  fell  deftroyers. 
You  may  perhaps,  Doctor,  think  that  this 
is  a  vifionary  reprefentation  of  my  own  j 
but  it  is  not,  it  is  the  real  reprefentation 
of  ignorant  zeal.  Among  the  many  affi- 
davits of  the  barbarities  committed  by 
Papifts,  in  the  war  of  1641,  are  fome, 
equally  authenticated,  wherein  the  deponents 
fet  forth,  that  they  heard  the  apparitions 
JJjriek  vengeance^  as  they  glided  along  the 
Bann^  a  river  in  the  north,  into  which 
they  had  been  driven.    Which  only  evinces, 

that 
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that  entire  credit  is  not  to  be  given  to  the 
affidavits,  and  hiftories  of  thofe  times.  But 
let  us  liflen  to  more  ferious  arguments. 

It  is  objeded,  that  if  Popery  were  tole- 
rated, it  would  exhibit  the  fame  fcenes  over 
again  which  it  did  then  ;  its  luft  of  domi- 
nion being  fb  inordinate,  that  wherever  it 
can,  it  will  reign  alone.  Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered  that  it  has  now  undergone 
a  long  quarantine  from  power,  by  a  peace- 
able fubjedion  of  above  feventy  years.  Let 
it  be  confidered,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Pope  is  now  loft  in  fome  Popifh  countries, 
and  that  it  is  diminiflied  in  all.  The  Jefuits 
are  fuppreiTed,  the  world  is  enlightened, 
France  is  tolerant !  Would  it  not  be  fafer 
to  allow  a  Roman  Catholic  feminary  at 
home  ;  where,  even  from  emulation,  fome 
real  and  folid  learning  might  be  acquired, 
which  would  neceffarily  beget  moderation  j 
— than  fuffer  their  priefts  to  go  in  queft  of 
a  beggarly  education  to  foreign  univerfities, 
where  they  glean  up  nothing  but  the  quib- 
bles of  fophiftry,  and  the  babblements  of 
cafuiftry  ;  and  then  come  home  again  re- 
plete with  foreign  prejudices,  and  all  their 
native  imperfedions  on  their  head  .? 

Thefe 
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Thefe  arguments,  difpaffionately  weigh- 
ed,, might  fufiice  to  anfwer  all  objedtions 
againft  the  toleration  of  Irifh  Papifts.  But 
flill  it  is  aiked,  How  did  they  behave  when 
they  were  tolerated  ?  To  which  I  muft  an- 
fwer by  another  queftion,  At  what  time 
were  they  tolerated  ?  It  is  faid,  and  it  is 
written  that  they  were  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fame  privileges  with  Proteflant 
fubjeds  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1641  J  but  let  us  examine  into  the 
foundation  of  this  affertion^  by  taking  upi 
the  matter  from  the  beginning. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  a 
time  when  the  Englifh  was  a  tongue  almofl 
as  much  unknown  in  Ireland  as  the  Latin, 
and  confequently  when  the  Liturgy  was 
fcarce  more  underftood  thaq  the  Mafs-book, 
a  penalty  of  a  (hilling  a  Sunday  was  exaded 
from  all  fuch  as  refufed  to  conform  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  church  of  England.  James, 
by  proclamation,  commanded  all  the  popifh 
dergy  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  a  limited 
time  ;  and  upon  non-compliance,  they  were 
thrown  into  prifon  by  theLordDeputy.  That 
royal  pedant  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  a  religion,    which    preaches   up  paffive 

y  obe- 
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obedience,  if  the  Pope  had  not  arrogated  a 
fight  to  dethrone  and  decrown  Kings.  When 
King  of  Scotland  only^  he  had  been  treating 
with  the  Pope  j  and  the  Irifh  Papifts  were 
thence  taught  to  believe  that  he  favoured 
them  in  his  heart,  which  may  account  for 
their  indifcretions  at  that  period. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  good  reafon 
that  they  rofe  in  a  flame  at  their  clergy 
being  thus  illegally  imprifoned ;  they  ar- 
gued juftly,  that  the  crime  of  recufancy 
had  its  penalty  afcertained  by  the  ftatute  of 
Elizabeth  *.  The  King  therefore  found  it 
expedient,  to  recommend  to  his  deputies 
lifere,  the  gentler  mode  of  inftruc^ion  and 
exhortation,  for  reclaiming  the  papifts.  And 
happy  had  it  been  for  this  nation,  if  that 
method  had  beeh  invariably  purfued  in  that 
and  the  fucceeding  .reign  j  but  fo  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  governors  of  Ireland  had 
fuch  an  averfion  to  Popery,  that,  under 
Charles,  fifteen  Romifli  chapels  were  fhut  up 
in  one  day. 

Was   this   toleration    of  religion?    Cer- 
tainly   not.      Were  their    temporal    rights 

better 

*  vide  Dr.  Leland's  Hiftory. 
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better  fccured  ?  VVorfe,  if  pofTible.  The 
great  O'Nia/,  earl  of  Tyrone ^  was  attainted 
upon  the  fole  evidence  of  an  anonymous 
letter,  dropped  in  the  privy-council  cham- 
ber. By  his  imputed  guilt,  fix  whole 
CQUnties  in  Ulfter  efcheated  to  the  crown  ; 
with  which  the  King  gratified  his  kinsfolk 
and  dependants  of  Scotland.  And  as  if 
thefe  were  not  enough,  a  Court  of  Inquifi- 
tiQn  upon  titles  was  fet  up ;  whofe  decifions 
were  fo  unjuft,  that  neither  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, nor  of  cuftom,  nor  even  pofTelTion  for 
centuries,  could  preferve  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics the  eflates  of  their  anceftors.  It  did 
not  ufe  even  the  oftenfible  pretext  of  reli- 
gious criminality,  or  civil  delinquency;  its 
only  object  was  defe<Sl  of  title,  and  every 
title  was  adjudged  defedive,  for  which  ^ 
deed,  or  grant  of  conveyance  from  the 
crow^n,  could  not  be  produced,  or  at  leafl 
proved.  Upon  this  finejfe  of  law,  what 
eftate  could  be  fecure  ?  Prefcription  became 
of  no  ufe,  and  the  oldeft  tenures  were  in 
greateft  danger  from  the  ruins  of  time,  or 
the  injuries  of  accident  :  even  the  new 
might  have  perifhed  in  fuch  a  feries  of  war 
and  Qonfufion,     v/hen    private   houfes  and 

Y  2  public 
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public  offices  were  every  day  plundered  and 

in  flames. 

Every  governor  of  Ireland  under  Charles 
purfued  the  fame  deteftable  meafures :  Earl 
Strafford  figured  in  the  van.  This  infolent 
Lord  Deputy  confifcated  many  unforfeited 
eftates,  and  feized  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown.  His  mafter  behaved  with  his  wonted 
duplicity  ;  he  promifed  the  Irifh  what  he 
called  his  graces,  fimilar  to  our  petition  of 
right,  but  never  granted  them,  holding 
them  flill  out  as  a  lure  for  a  new  fubfidy, 
with  a  threat  \o  ft  r  eight  en  them  if  they  re- 
fufed  to  comply.  Indeed,  when  that  un- 
happy prince  tottered  on  his  throne,  when 
the  condu(ft  of  his  favourite  had  co-operated 
to  render  him  odious  ^  but  above  all,  when 
he  wanted  the  afliflance  of  an  Irifh  army 
againft  the  Englifh  parliament,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  he  tranfmit  his  confent  to 
the  ad  of  Limitation,  relinquifhing  all  far- 
ther inquiry  into  titles.  But  by  that  time 
the  fovcreignty  had  pafTed  from  Charles, 
and  the  parliament  was  paramount.  The 
fceptre  of  Ireland  was  by  them  committed 
to  the  hands  of  two  Lords  Juftices,  Parjons 
and  Borlace,    men  of  narrow,    puritanical 

prin- 
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principles  ;  whofe  intereft  it  became,  as  much 
as  it  had  been  of  the  decollated  Strafford,  to 
provoke  farther  efcheats.  They  eluded  the 
King's  intention,  by  adjourning  the^parlia- 
ment  in  the  year  1641,  contrary  tohisMa- 
jefty's  order  and  intereft,  and  to  the  great 
difcontent  of  the  commons  and  all  pacific 
reafonable  men.  Thus  were  the  facred 
rights  of  juftice  and  humanity  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  fordid  avarice,  goaded  on  by 
fanatical  zeal. 

Had  the  King's  intention  been  honeft, 
they  w^ould  have  fruftrated  it,  in  oppofition 
to  his  intereft ;  but  as  the  pafling  the  a(fl 
of  Limitation  would  have  fecured  the  pro- 
perty of  fo  many  Popifti  families,  they  de- 
feated it,  in  fubfervience  to  their  own.  In 
fhort,  they  did  every  thing  they  could  de- 
vife,  to  exafperate  thefe  poor  people,  and 
precipitate  them  into  the  rebellion,  which 
they  had  repeated  intimations  was  kindling 
in  Ulfter,  without  taking  a  fingle  ftcp  to 
extinguifh  the  embriotic  flame. 

A  rebellion  at  length  broke  out  on  the 
23d  of  Odober  1641,  which,  after  the  maf- 
facre  of  Paris,  on  the  cvc  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, furniftied   as  many  tragic  fcenes  as 

any 
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any  in  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftbry.  But 
the  Irifh  affair  was  a  work  of  mercy  to  that 
of  France.  There,  fuperftition,  for  I  cannot 
call  it  religion,  operated  alone.  Here,  re- 
ligious zeal  was  fharpened  by  oppreffion  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal ;  the  enormities  com- 
mitted were  perpetrated  by  the  fcum  and 
dregs  of  the  people  •  and  even  thefe  were 
exaggerated  in  a  tenfold  proportion  :  where- 
as the  moft  elevated  ranks  in  Paris  were 
perfonally  engaged,  and  their  hands  ftained 
in  the  blood  of  their  neareft  relations. 
The  murderers  of  Paris  were  the  ruling  and 
triumphant  party,  and  therefore,  we  may 
fuppofe  their  cafe  is  reprefented  in  the  moft 
favourable  light.  Whereas  the  Irifh  ac- 
counts come  all,  or  moflly,  from  the  go- 
verning and  fuccefsful  fide.  In  the  Roman 
hiflory,  the  Carthaginians  are  ever  and  anon 
Higmatifed  as  perjidi^  cruddes^  foedifragi^ 
and  therefore  Carthago  delenda  eft.  But  Idt 
us,   defpifing  declamation,  advert  to  fads. 

If  Sir  William  Petty  had  prejudices,  it  is 
evident  they  could  not  be  in  favour  of  the 
Irifli,  for  he  was  one  of  the  great  gainers 
by  their  fuppofed  guilt,  and  confequent  for- 
feitures.    Yet  after  demonftrating  that  the 

number 
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number  of  Proteftants  deftroyed  in  the 
whole  war  by  the  Papifts  was  not  one-fourth 
of  what  it  was  reported  to  be,  he  goes  on 
to  (hew,  that,  before  the  war,  there  were  in 
the  whole  realm,  but  three  thoufand  landed 
Papifts,  of  whom,  as  appears  by  eight 
hundred  judgments  of  the  court  of  claims, 
which  fat  anno  1663,  upon  the  innoceace 
and  efFeds  of  the  Irifh,  there  were  not 
above  a  feventh  part  guilty  of  the  rebellion. 
And  after  alfigning  fome  motives  for  the 
Irifh  entering  into  this  war,  he  concludes 
his  chapter  with  thefe  moft  remarkable 
words  ;  "  But  upon  the  playing  of  this 
game  or  match  upon  fo  great  odds,  the 
Englifli  won,  and  have,  among  and  befides 
other  pretences,  a  gamefter's  right  at  leaft 
to  their  eftates.  But  as  for  the  bloodshed 
in  the  conteft,  God  beft  knows  who  did  oc- 
cafion  it/'     Adieu. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER     XXXIV. 


I 


Dublin. 

HAVE  now  before  me  a  book,  intitled, 
"  The  Cafe  of  Ireland,  being  bound  by 
iids  of  parliament  made  in  England,  ftated  ;" 
written  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  fpeaking 
of  Mr.  Locke's  Treatife  on  Government, 
calls  the  author  his  excellent  friend.  It  was 
natural  to  expe6l,  that  an  intimacy  fliould 
have  fubfifted  between  fuch  congenial 
cotemppraries. 

The  defign  of  this  book  is  to  fhew,  that 
Ireland  is  of  right  free  as  England,  and  may 
not  therefore  be  bound  by  Englifh  ads  of 
parliament.  In  order  to  demonftrate  thefe 
propofitions,  the  writer  fets  out  with  fhew- 
ing,  that  Ireland  cannot  be  called  a  con- 
quered country,  even  in  the  fcnfe  that 
England  is  faid  to  be  fo,  by  the  Conqueror  : 
for  William  obtained  Englarid  by  a  bloody 
fight  at  Hafiings  -,  whereas  Henry  received 
not  the  leafl:  oppofition  in  Ireland.  Henry 
came  over  and  made  large  concellions  of 
fhe  fame  laws  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 

people 
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p^ple  of  England,  and  the  Irifli  came  in 
peaceably,  and  accepted  the  proffered  terms. 

After  inquiring  what  title  conquefl:  gives, 
the  author  proves,  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  that  an  unjufl  conqueft  can 
give  no  title  at  all ;  and  that  even  2ijufl  one 
can  give  no  right  over  the  property  or  pof* 
terity,  but  only  over  the  liberties  and  lives, 
of  actual  oppofers  ;  confequently,  that  it  can 
give  none  over  thofe  who  did  not  concur  in 
the  oppofition,  and  ftill  lefs,  if  poflible,  over 
thofe  who  affifted  in  the  conqueft. 

He  next  maintains,  that,  even  granting 
it  had  been  conquered,  and  juftly  too,  Jre-^ 
land  recovered  its  independence  under  John, 
whom  Henry  created  King  of  Ireland ; 
which  was  thereby  fet  apart  from  England 
and  continued  a  diftintt  kingdom,  until 
England  dcfcended  to  John,  a  fpace  of 
about  twenty-two  years;  during  which 
divers  grants  and  charters  to  his  Irifh  fub- 
jeds  were  made,  and  are  ftiil  in  being. 
"  Volumus^quod^  in  fignum  jidelitatis  vcfircc 
tarn  prcsclarcs^  tarn  irifignis^  lihertatibus^regno 
noftro  Anglice  a  patre  noftro  ^  nobis  concejjis^ 
de  gratia  nqfira  &  dono,  in  regno  Hibernicc 
gaudeatis,vos  et  veftrihccredes  in  perpetuum.'* 

This 
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This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry  MI. 
■in  the  Irifh  Magna  Charta.  And  from  thajt 
time  England  and  Ireland  have  had  feparate 
jurifciTC^ions,  and  remained  independent 
lv:n2;doms,  tinder  one  head,  without  any 
fubordination  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  enaded 
in  the  Irifh  parhament,  that  no  ftatutes 
•made  in  England  fhould  be  in  force  in  Ire- 
land before  they  were  allowed  and  publifhed 
in  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom.  In  the 
fucceeding  reigns  feveral  English  ftatutes 
were  thus  authorized  in  Ireland;  till  at 
length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  all  the 
Englifli  ftatutes  were  grafted  upon  the  Irifh 
ftock. 

Fie  endeavours  to  anfwer  objedions  to 
the  claims  fince  made  of  Englifh  adis  bind- 
ing Ireland,  where  Ireland  is  particularly 
named.  He  fliews,  that  when  thofe  a6ts 
were  made,  Ireland  was  in  fuch  confufion 
that  fhe  could  not  affemble  parliaments  of 
her  own,  but  fent  her  reprefentatives  to 
England ;  and  that  the  very  fame  thing 
was  done  even  fo  late  as  Cromwell's  ufurp- 
ation.  As  to  the  law  paffed  in  England, 
during  Charles  the  Firft's  tyranny,  for  levy- 
ing 
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ing  money  in  Ireland,  that,  he  fays,  was 
made  of  no  force  by  the  ads  of  fettlement 
and  explanation,  paifed  here  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 

From  thefe  premifes  he  infers,  that  fo 
far  are  we  from  finding  precedents  antece- 
dent to  the  reftoration,  for  England's  par- 
liament binding  Ireland,  that  there  is  pre- 
fcription  for  the  parliament  of  Ireland  re- 
pealing an  ad  pafled  in  England,  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  But,  however 
fpecioufly  this  writer  may  argue  for  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  de  Jure,  it  is  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  bound  de  fa6io  by 
Englifh  ads.  The  navigation  ad  exprefsly 
names  and  binds  Ireland  ;  for  it  compels 
all  (hips  belonging  thereto,  importing  goods 
from  our  plantations,  to  touch  firft  at  Eng- 
land. The  ads  too,  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  wool,  raw  or  manufadured,  to 
any  country  except  England,  are  firmly 
binding;  by  the  firft,  it  is  made  highly  pe- 
Jial,  by  the  laft,  felony  of  death. 

After  all  this,  would  you  not  be  amazed 
to  hear  a  people  thus  fhackled,  talk  of  their 
liberties,  their  privileges,  and  their  confiitu- 
tion?   Yet  this  language  is  held  here  pretty 

generally. 
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generally.  Talk  to  an  Iri(hman  of  a  union 
with  England,  and  he  almoft  takes  fire, — 
what  1  bereave  us  of  our  parliament,  and 
then  onerate  us  with  taxes  ! 

I  once  thought  that  the  Irifh  conftitu- 
tion  was  formed  upon  the  Englifh  model, 
and  that  it  confit^ed  fimply  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons ;  but  if  it  were  originally  fo 
framed,  it  is  now  totally  altered,  for  at 
prefent  it  confirts  of  five  branches  at  leaft. 
By  an  a6l  managed  by  a  Lord  Deputy,  called 
Pojniijg,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was 
provided,  that  no  bill  fhould  appear  before 
either  houfe  of  parliament,  which  had  not 
been  approved  of  in  England.  If  a  mem- 
ber wifl'ies  for  an  a6f,  he  brings  in  what  he 
calls  ibe  heads  of  a  bill, — which  heads,  if 
approved  of  in  his  houfe,  muft  next  undergo 
the  fcrutiny  of  the  Irifh  Privy  Council ; 
where  all  matters  fufpeded  of  being  offcn- 
five  to  government  are  generally  ftrangled 
in  their  birth.  For  the  members  of  this 
council  are  put  in,  and  turned  out,  at  the 
royal  difcretion.  But  if  the  matter  of  the 
bill  paffes  this  board,  it  muft  next  fuffer  a 
rcvifion  in  England,  from  whence  it  is  tranf- 
mitted,  if  approved  j  or  never  more  heard 

of, 
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of,  if  dilliked.  The  heads  returned  from 
England,  are  again  brought  into  the  houfe 
where  they  originated,  under  the  form  and 
name  of  ^2  bill-,  which  houfe, — if  unaltered, 
— it  paiTes  ,  and  fo  on  to  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  legiflature,  as  with  us. 

The  Englifh  and  Irifh  conftitutions  are, 
you  may  obferve,  fundamentally  different. 
The  Privy  Council  of  England  is  the  moft 
potent  branch  j  next  to  that  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Ireland;  lords  and  commons  are  mere 
oftenfible  forms,  except  to  grant  money. 
For  though  bills  apparently  take  their  rife, 
in  one  or  other  of  their  houfes,  they  all,  vir- 
tually, originate  in  the  Crown  -, — the  other 
branches  have  only  negatives. 

But  if  we  enter  a  little  farther  into  this 
matter,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  legiflature  of 
Ireland  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  fix  parts; 
for  the  King  and  council  refer  the  heads  of 
each  bill  to  the  examination  oi  two  men,  the 
•attorney,  and  folicitor-general  ;  and  if  they 
report  them  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade, 
or  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  England,  they 
are  either  altered  or  detained. 

When  the  crown  lawyers  have  made  fuch 
alterations  in  the   deliberations  of  this  na^ 

tign 
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tion  as  they  think  fit,  then  they  are  returned 
under  the  great  feal,  and  muft  be  either  paf^ 
fed,  or  rejeded,  in  the  very  form  in  which 
they  now  lland. 

Such  is  the  conftitution  of  Ireland,  about 
which  her  patriots  make  fuch  a  pother  ! 
Yet  to  fee  the  galleries  agitated,  as  they  are, 
by  the  harangues  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
is  almoft  incredible.  You  would  think  from 
their  anxiety,  that  national  falvation  de- 
pended on  the  fate  of  a  queftion  ;  upon 
which,  let  it  go  as  it  may,  there  are  fo  many 
other  checks  and  controuls,  that  it  feems 
aftonifl:iing  how  people  can  be  thus  dupe4 
every  other  year. 

If  this  kingdom  ever  had  a  free  legifla- 
ture,  it  has  been  long  loft,  and  therefore  it 
is  full  time  to  give  it  a  new  one  j  for  to 
reftore  it  to  its  firft  principles,  is  morally 
impofiible,  and  if  it  were  poiTible,  it  is  not 
defirable.  The  Irilh  (hould  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept, and  the  Englifh  ready  to  impart  to 
them,  the  benefits  of  our  equal  conftitution. 
I  fliould  not  take  up  this  imperative  ftyle, 
if  all  our  writers  upon  the  fubjedt,  for  the 
laft  half  century,  had  not  prefled  home  the 
fame  matter  in  the  ftrongeft  terms. 

As 
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As  the  grand  remedy  for  the  decline  of 
foreign  trade,  Sir  Matthew  Decker  pro- 
pofes^  f**  to  unite  Ireland,  and  to  put  all 
the  fubjeds  of  thefe  three  kingdoms  on  the 
fame  footing  in  trade."  Sir  Jojiah  Child  re- 
commends the  fame  meafure.  Dr.  Campbell 
fays,  that  the  main  drift  of  his  Political 
Survey  was,  to  open  men's  eyes  on  the 
*'  importance  of  uniting  in  the  firmeft, 
clofeft,  and  moft  effedual  manner,  all  the 
parts  of  the  Britifh  territories,  as  being  at 
once  the  only  natural  and  certain  means  of 
eftablifliing  the  grandeur,  procuring  the 
fafety,  and  fixing  the  permanency  of  the 
Britifh  Empire;  a  triple  alliance,  or  rather 
ftrid  union  between  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  being  the  only  league  neceffary 
to  make  his  Britannic  Majefty  the  moft  po- 
tent monarch  of  Europe." 

This,  one  would  think,  is  pretty  (Irong 
language  ;  and  yet,  v/hen  1  once  converfed 
with  him  on  this  fubjed,  he  told  me  he 
had  only  given  hints,  being  unv/iiling  to 
fpeak  out,  confidering  the  prejudices  on 
both  fides  the  water.  Dean  Tucker  fpeaks 
the  fame  language,  and  every  where  infids 
upon  the  advantages    that    would    accrue 

from 
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from  this  meafure.  Sir  William  Petty  faw  it 
in  its  true  light,  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
points  out,  as  ''  the  firft  impediment  to 
England's  greatncfs,  that  the  territories 
thereto  belonging  are  divided  into  fo  many 
kingdoms,  and  feveial  governments,  viz» 
there  be  the  three  Icgiflative  powers  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  which 
inftead  of  uniting  together,  do  often  crofs 
upon  one  another's  trades,  not  only  as  if 
they  were  foreigners  to  each  other,  but 
fomctimes  as  enemies." 

If  authorities  were  necefTary,  I  could 
produce  many  more  to  the  fame  purpofe ; 
but  authorities  may  be  filent,  where  reafon 
fpeaks  fo  loud.  From  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  we  have  had  the  expe- 
rience of  confcquences  mutually  happy  in 
every  refped:.  Can  we  doubt  of  ftill  greater 
advantages  from  annexing  Ireland  to  the 
other  two.-*  Since  the  foil,  climate,  and  ex- 
tent of  Ireland  are  fo  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Scotland.  Far  from  being  an  objedion, 
the  infular  form  of  Ireland  is  much  in  its 
favour,  by  giving  it  a  more  extenfive  coaft, 
800  miles  in  circum.  fere  nee.  It  is  worthy 
obfervation,    that    this    kingdom,    though 

con  filling 
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confifting  of  near  2000  fquare  miles,  is 
not,  one  place  with  another,  above  twenty- 
four  miles  from  the  fea ;  and  when  the 
canals,  now  making,  are  finifhed,  three  or 
four  counties  only  of  the  whole  will  be 
without  an  inland  navigation.  As  well 
might  we  fuppofe  that  England,  if  fubdi- 
vided  as  under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
would  not  lofe  her  confequence  among  the 
States  of  Europe,  as  that  (he  would  not  be- 
come more  wealthy,  vigorous,  and  flourifh- 
ing,  by  having  Ireland  joined  with  her 
under  the  fame  legiflature.  Fh  unita 
fortior. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  another  Yorkfhire, 
or  Lancafhire,  or  both,  to  be  fuperadded 
to  England, — orthat  the  channel  were  con- 
verted into  dry  land,  and  Ireland  become 
part  and  parcel  of  England,  will  any  body 
be  fo  fceptical  to  doubt,  whether  fuch  an 
acceffion  of  territory  would  augment  the 
influence  of  the  Britifli  crown  ?  Are  our 
European  dominions  of  fuch  an  unwieldy 
bulk,  that  we  never  (land  in  need  of  7nen 
to  recruit  our  fleets  and  our  armies  ?  Are 
not  numbers  of  people,  the  riches,  the  bul- 
wark of  a  flate  ?  It  would  only  argue  ig- 
Z  norancc 
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norance  of  the  fad,  to  object  that  Ireland 
could  not  be  fo  well  improved,  nor  confe- 
quently  as  populous  as  Yorkfhire,  Lanca- 
Ihirc,  or  any  other  of  our  fhires.  The  mofl 
northerly  counties  of  Ireland  are  aflerted  to 
be  as  populous  as  the  beft  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  yet  they  are  the  worft  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  and  within  a  century  were  the 
moft  thinly  inhabited. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the 
language  of  our  hot-headed  politicians, — 
happy  would  it  be  for  England,  if  Ireland 
w^ere  funk  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  !  Even 
fo  late  as  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  it 
was  propofed  by  the  author  of  Oceana, 
"  to  exterminate  the  natives,  and  repeople 
with  Jews  ;  for  that  the  Englifh  planted 
there,  whether  from  the  faults  of  the  foil, 
or  vices  of  the  air,  had  always  degenerated." 
But  a  fhort  interval  has  reprobated  the 
principles  of  that  fplenetic  republican.  It 
is  now  pretty  well  underftood  that  Ireland 
is  one  of  the  brightefl:  jewels  in  our  impe- 
rial diadem.  And  to  recur  to  phyfical 
caufes,  for  political  effeds,  is  among  the 
reveries  of  a  crazy  brain.  Sir  William  Petty, 
Harrington's    contemporary,    who,    having 

fpent 
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fpent   much  of  his  time  upon  the  fpot,  Is 
certainly  a   far   better    authority,  faw  this 
matter  in  another  light :   difcourfing  of  the 
natives,  he  writes  thus  : — "  For  their  fhape, 
ftature,  and  complexion,  I   fee    nothing  in 
them   inferior  to  any  other   people  :   their 
lazinefs  feems  to  proceed  rather  from  want 
of    employment,    and    encouragement    to 
work,   than  from  the  conftitution  of  their 
bodies;   for  what  need  they  to  work,  who 
can     content    themfelves     with    potatoes, 
whereof  the  labour  of  one  man  can  feed 
forty  ? — And  why  ihould   they  breed  more 
cattle,  fince  it  is   penal   to  export  them  to 
England  ?  Why  fhould  they  raife  commo- 
dities, fince   there  are  not  merchants  fuffi- 
ciently  flocked    to   take  them  ?   And  how 
fliould  merchants   have  ftock,  fince  trade  is 
prohibited,  and  fettered  by  the  ftatutes   of 
England  ?" 

Though  Ireland  traces  her  antiquity  up 
to  Japhet,  fhe  is  not,  at  this  day,  four- 
fcore  years  old  in  the  line  of  improvement. 
1  ill  the  reign  of  James  I.  our  laws  never 
had  the  fhadow  of  obedience,  out  of  what 
was  called  the  Rnglijh  pale.  The  rebellion 
of  1 64 1  foon  followed,  and  the  war  of 
Z  2  ]68S 
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1688  clofed  the  fcene  of  blood.  Before 
the  revolution  there  was  no  permanent  te- 
nure of  peace,  and  to  repair  the  neceflary 
devaflations  of  almofl  continual  warfare, 
we  mufl  dedud  many  of  thofe  peaceful 
years. 

It  muft,  however,  be  related  to  the  praife 
of  Ireland,  that  within  this  fhort  period 
fhe  has  eftablifhed  one  of  the  greateft  ma- 
nufadures  in  the  world,  and  that  too  in 
the  moll:  northern,  mountainous,  and  bar- 
ren part  of  the  kingdom  ;  whilft  the  in- 
ternal, fouthern,  and  fruitful  parts,  with 
fcarce  a  remnant  of  manufacture,  are  verg- 
ing to  depopulation.  A  veryfingular  phse- 
nomenon  this,  that. the  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  people  fhould  be  inverfely  as 
the  fertility  of  the  diflrids  they  occupy  ! 
Adieu. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXXV. 


Dublin 

'Tp  HAT  a  thorough  incorporation  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  under  one  legi- 
flature,  with  a  perfed  community  of  pri- 
vileges, would  be  mutually  advantageous, 
appears  to  me  an  intuitive,  rather  than  a  de- 
monftrative,  truth :  therefore,  without  en- 
tering into  any  deep  detail,  which  would 
only  perplex  the  fubjed,  I  fhall  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  many  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  fuch  a  union. 

The  Britifh  empire  in  Europe  being  thus 
embodied,  and,  as  it  were,  knit  together  by 
afFedion  and  intereft,  would  become  a  more 
firm,  vigorous,  and  weighty  counterpoife, 
for  its  extenfive  and  united  dominions  in 
America.  An  accelTion  of  17,000,000  of 
acres,  fourteen  of  which  in  fertility  are  not 
inferior  to  England,  and  in  extent  equal 
to  Scotland  *,  would  be  a  new  field  for 
the  extenfion  of  that  tillage,  which  we  com- 
plain 

*  Ireland  is  to  Scotland  in  extent  ns  fcvcntecn  to  fourteen, 
according  to  Tcmplcman  ;  but  according  to  Malines,  as 
eighteen  to  fourteen. 
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plain  is  declining  at  home  ;  and  of  courfe 
would  become  a  nurfcry  for  that  clafs  of 
men  which  is  failing  in  England.  For  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  political  arithmetic, 
our  people  have  decreafed  near  a  million 
and  a  half  fince  the  year  1690,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  increafe  of  London,  Norwich, 
Liverpool,  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  and 
other  great  towns ;  the  lofs  having  fallen 
principally  on  the  inhabitants  of  cottages. 
But  however  this  fa<5l  may  be  difpofed  of, 
certain  it  is,  we  cannot  have  too  many 
people  at  home  ;  and,  if  Ireland  were  fully 
peopled,  we  need  at  no  time  have  recourfe 
to  foreign  mercenaries. 

The  return  of  houfes  in  Ireland  for  the 
year  1754,  was  395,439,  and  for  the  year 
1766,  it  was  424,0463  fuppofing  therefore 
the  numbers  to  have  increafed  at  the  fame 
rate  in  the  nine  fuccecding,  that  they  did 
in  the  twelve  preceding  years,  the  number 
of  houfes  at  this  day  would  be  445,501. 
Which,  allowing  five  to  a  family,  will  make 
the  number  of  fouls  in  Ireland  2,227,505, 
But  as  the  return  of  houfes  by  hearth-col- 
ledtors  is  rather  under  than  above  the  truth, 
and  as   there  are  many   families   in   every 

parish 
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parifh  of  this  poor  country,  who  are  by- 
law excufed  from  that  tax,  and  therefore 
probably  not  returned  *,  the  number  of  fouls 
in  Ireland,  upon  a  moderate  eftimate,  will 
be  2,500,000. 

As  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  fome 
northern  counties,  is  fully  peopled,  and  as 
the  fruitful  parts  of  the  fouth  might,  if 
properly  cultivated,  eadly  fupport  five  times 
as  many  as  now  live  there,  without  dimi- 
nishing the  numbers  of  fheep  and  bullocks, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  whole  ifland  might 
not  only  fupply  our  deficiency  of  1,500,000, 
but  mJght  even  fupport  double  its  prefent 
numbers.  The  ifland  of  Java  is  lefs  than 
Great  Britain,  yet  it  is  faid  to  contain 
32,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

England  would  gain  by  encouraging  til- 
lage in  Ireland  j  for  that  would  enable  her 
to  cheapen  her  fabrics  at  foreign  markets. 
If  we  would  keep  down  the  exorbitant  price 
of  provifions,  inftead  of  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  this  country,  we 

hiould 

*  "  There  be,  fays  Sir  William  Petty,  160,000  cabins, 
without  a  chimney,  whofe  worth  is  nor  reckoned."  If  there 
be  an  equal  number  of  fiich  houfes  now  in  Ireland,  the 
number  of  people  will  be  above  ^, coo, 000. 
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fhould  permit  it,  not  only  to  all  places,  but 
at  all  times,  except  when  the  value  exceeds 
a  given  flandard.  Would  not  the  import- 
ation of  grain  from  Ireland  be  more  eafy 
and  expeditious  than  from  America  ? 

England  would  gain,  immediately^  by  fuf- 
fering  Ireland  to  indrap  her  own  wool  ;  for 
fhe  would  recover  two  parts  of  that  fhare  of 
woollen  trade  fhe  has  loft  abroad,  by  per- 
mitting this  kingdom  to  gain  the  other 
third ;  as  I  think  has  been  already  proved 
in  my  letter  from  Cork.  And  fhe  would 
gain,  mediately^  by  weakening  thofe  com- 
petitors, who  are  at  prefent  beating  her 
out  of  the  market,  both  in  the  Levant  and 
Portugal.  If  the  Englifh  and  the  Irifh  were 
the  only  nations  who  could  carry  on  any 
confiderable  woollen  manufadlure,  it  might 
perhaps  be  expedient  in  the  former  to  tie  up 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  But  if  it  cannot  be 
confined  to  Englifh  territories,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  undcrfold,  would  it  not  be  more 
politick  to  refign  the  market  to  the  Irifh  than 
to  the  French  }  The  wealth  of  Ireland  is  as 
much  ours,  as  that  of  Cornwal  or  Northum- 
berland. 

^England 
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England  would  gain  by  the  taxation  of 
Ireland,  which  in  time  would  be  able  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  burden,  proportioned  to 
her  extent.  At  prefent,  indeed,  fhe  is  able 
to  bear  but  a  fmall  fhare  i  being,  as  is  faid, 
taxed  more  heavily  already,  in  proportion 
to  her  ability,  than  England.  For  it  muft 
be  confidered,  that  Irifh  abfentees,  who  en- 
joy the  mod  valuable  landed  properties  in 
the  kingdom,  contribute  not  a  fhilling  to 
the  fupport  of  that  government  which  pro- 
teds  them.  An  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  to  lay  fome  very  light  tax  upon 
them,  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  cabals 
of  fadion.  A  land  tax,  if  it  were  raifed 
as  a  fubflitute  for  others,  which  opprefs 
the  poor,  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  this 
country,  as  it  would  oblige  the  abfentee  to 
pay  fomething.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
fhould  fall  ultimately  on  the  tenant,  it  would 
ferve  only  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  op- 
preflion. 

A  tax  upon  land  is  of  all  others  the 
moft  equal ;  for  if  fairly  laid,  the  rich  pay 
it,  and  it  does  not  fall,  as  moft  others  do,- 
upon  the  induftry  of  the  poor  j  an  acre  when 
cultivated,  not  paying  more  than  the  fame 

in 
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in  the  ftale  of  nature.  I  pretend  not  to 
define  either  the  mode  or  meafure  of  tax- 
ation. But  if  a  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms fhould  at  any  time  take  place,  the 
neceffity  of  taxing  this  country  lightly  at 
firft  will  be  evident ;  little  or  no  advantage 
could  be  reaped  from  it  in  the  beginning. 
The  increafe  of  taxation  fhould  be  gradual, 
and  keep  a  cautious  pace  with  the  augmen- 
tation of  trade ;  of  which  the  legiflature, 
for  the  time  being,  will  be  beft  able  to 
judge. 

England  need  not  be  afraid  that  any  en- 
couragement given  to  Ireland  would  make 
a  fudden  alteration  ;  enthralled  by  evil  ha- 
bits,   pcrfed    freedom   would  not   at  once 
emancipate  her.     Manners  have  a  greater 
influence    than    laws.      It    would    require 
much  time,    and  a  foftering  hand  to  rear 
induftry,  though  planted  ever  fo  carefully. 
Before  it  would  bear  the  rich  fruits  of  arts 
and  commerce,  a  long  ferics  of  years  would 
pafs  away.     You  have  fecn  a  horfe  who  has 
been  thrown,  and  bound  to  have  fome  ope- 
ration performed  on  liim,  yet  continuing  to 
lie    flill,    after    being    loofed    from    all    his 
cords.     Juft  fo  would  it  be   with   Ireland. 

A  con- 
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A  confiderable  portion  of  time  would  elapfe, 
before  fhe  would  begin  to  exert  the  powers 
fhe  pofTefTed.  *'  England  would  be  profited, 
fays  Decker,  by  opening  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land. Which  country  being  too  poor  to 
give  it  the  extent  it  is  capable  of,  it  muft 
therefore  be  carried  on,  for  years  to  come, 
by  Englifh  flocks.  Confequently,  a  great 
part  of  the  profits  of  it  muft  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  merchant." 

The  vintage  may  grow  in  Ireland,  but,  if 
not  preffed  there,  it  will  certainly  be  drank 
in  England.  The  feat  of  empire  will  ever 
be  furrounded  by  the  vain,  the  affluent,  the 
ambitious,  and  all  who  afFed  dif^indion. 
But  fo  much  mufl  f^ill  remain,  as  to  put  the 
lower  clafTes  of  the  people  almofl;  above  the 
envy  of  the  prefent  race  of  fcare  crows,  who 
guard  the  bullocks  and  the  fheep,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  thefe  fertile  plains. 

Where  then  would  be  the  harm,  if  it 
could  be  fo  managed,  that  in  another  age, 
Ireland  could  be  weaned  from  that  habitual 
idlenefs  we  fo  much  and  fo  unjufily  blame  ^ 
Could  we  be  injured,  if  infiead  of  indigent 
and  infurgent,  fhe  fliould  become  opu- 
lent and  civilized .''  Would  it  not  be  pro- 
fitable 
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fitable  to  turn  as  many  hands  as  poffible  to 
induftry?  Do  we  not  univerfally  complain 
of  want  of  labourers  and  manufacturers  ? 
Would  not  the  population  of  Ireland  fup- 
ply  thefe  ?  Is  England  a  country  of  fuch 
enormous  fize,  that  it  would  be  more 
weakened  by  an  extenfion  of  territory  at 
home  than  abroad  ?  If  the  refources  of 
England  could  be  increafed,  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  this  enlargement  of  her 
boundaries,  would  it  not  more  than  com- 
penfate  for  the  defe6tion  of  America,  which 
now  feems  not  more  removed  in  diftance, 
than  eftranged  in  afFedion  from  the  parent 
country  ^  * 

And  even  granting  that  a  reconciliation 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  fhould 
take  place,  does  not  every  encouragement 
given  to  the  latter,  tend  to  the  immediate 
depopulation,  and  confequent  ruin  of  thefe 
nations  ?  Place  but  America  upon  the  foot- 
ing it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  will 
migrate  thither  in  thoufands,  and  ten  thou- 
fands,  from  both. thefe  iflands. 

We  muft  at  length  fee  that  it  is  not  our 
wifdom  to  aggrandife  America,  at  the  ex- 
pence    of    more   domeftic    interefts.      By 

granting 

*  It  is  now  between  two  and  three  years  fincc  this  I:tter 
was  written. 
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granting  a  bounty  upon  American  hemp, 
we  efFedually  prohibited  the  importation 
of  it  from  Ireland,  and  put  a  flop  to  the 
growth  of  that  neceflary  article,  in  a  coun- 
try fo  generally  fit  for  it.  By  relaxing  the 
navigation  laws  of  Ireland  upon  non-enu- 
merated *  commodities,  we  at  once  put 
150,000!.  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Americans  ;  but  by  compelling  the  Irifh  to 
land  their  fugars,  and  other  numerated  ar- 
ticles in  England,  we  teach  them  to  fmuggle, 
and  carry  on  a  clandefline  trade  with  the 
French.  We  mull  blame  ourfelves,  that 
an  extent  of  fo  fine  a  country  is  not  of 
more  advantage  to  us.  Private  interefls 
and  public  jealoufies,  are  the  grand  obftacles 
to  its  profperity  and  our  own  greatnefs. 

Inftead  then  of  cramping,  we  ought  to 
enlarge  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  inveft  her 
with  all  our  privileges.  It  is  our  intereft 
to  impart  to  her  every  advantage  of  a  free 
conftitution,  as  we  have  done  to  Wales  and 
Scotland.  It  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  fhe 
fhould  obtain  fuch  terms  of  taxation  as 
Scotland  did ;  which,  in  that  refped,  is 
much  better  oiF  than  even  England.  Her 
taxes  can  never   rife  above  a   given   fum, 

though 

*  See  Pojllethzcaiie  on  tbefe  Subjeds. 
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though  her  wealth,  and  confequently  her 
ability  to  bear  a  much  greater  burden,  is 
every  day  increafing.  But  there  were  good 
reafons,  then  fubfifting,  why  Scotland  made 
fo  advantageous  a  bargain.     Farewell. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

Dublin. 

T^ROM  the  general  view  I  have  taken 
of  the  mutual  advantages  refulting  from 
a  union,  you  muft,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  nothing  could  more 
diredly  tend  to  the  future  aggrandifement 
of  the  Britifh  Empire  at  large.  It  will, 
however,  be  vain  to  plead  for  it,  unlefs  it 
can  be  demonftrated,  that  a  meafure  fo  ge- 
nerally beneficial,  would  not  prove  detri- 
mental to  thofe  who  have  the  influence  and 
power  to  obftrud  it.  There  are  violent 
popular  prejudices  on  both  fides  the  water 
againfl  it  j  which  very  oppofition  of  fenti- 
ment  furnifh  a  prefumptive  argument  in 
its  favour.  But  let  us  examine  the  mofl 
material  of  thefe  objedions. 

Some  of  our   merchants  allege,    that    if 
we  put  the  Irifli  on  an  equal  footing  with 

ourfelves, 
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ourfelves,  they  will  at  once  monopolize 
our  trade  ;  the  fituation  of  their  ifland  be- 
ing better,  with  refped  to  commerce  j  their 
havens  fafer,  and  their  ports  more  nume- 
rous. 

Our  manufadurers  cry  out,  we  fhall  be 
undone,  for  the  Irifh,  who  can  live  upon 
potatoes,  will  be  able  to  underfell  us  at 
every  market. 

The  farmer  urges,  if  you  let  the  Irifh 
export  their  corn,  we  (hall  not  be  able  to 
pay  our  rents  j  and  the  landlord  concludes, 
that  of  courfe  the  value  of  lands  will 
fall. 

The  politician  argues,  by  admitting  into 
our  legillature  fuch  a  number  of  additional 
peers  and  commoners,  we  throw  a  dead 
weight  in  the  fcale  of  government,  and 
fo  overturn  the  juft  balance  of  our  confti- 
tution. 

And  the  populace  exclaim  with  clamo- 
rous voice, — What!  Denizen  the  whole 
Irifh  nation,  and  convey  the  birth-right  of 
Englifhmen  to  above  two  millions  of  bog- 
trotters  ;  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  all  the 
fea-ports  on  the  wefiern  coal^  inflrud  their 

repre  fen- 
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reprefentatives ;  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
other  inland  towns  memorial  government, 
not  to  execute  a  fcheme,  fo  big  with  ruin 
to  the  manufadures,  the  commerce,  and 
the  hberties  of  old  England. 

Audi  alteram  partam.  The  merchant 
need  not  be  alarmed  for  his  trade,  for  trade 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  ftock,  and 
flocks  the  Irifh  have  not ;  and  if  they  had, 
they  have  neither  the  habits,  nor  the  know- 
ledge of  commerce.  No  fenfible  alteration 
can  poffibly  happen  for  this  generation,  un- 
lefs  our  merchants  fhould  open  warehoufes 
in  the  Irifh  ports,  and  then  they  would 
profit  themfelves  without  injuring  their  na- 
tive country.  This  method  is  already 
adopted  in  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  which 
owes  much  of  its  fuccefs  to  the  Englifh 
capitals  which  are  embarked  in  it.  One 
would  think  that  political  v.'ifdom  might, 
at  this  day,  be  old  enough  among  us  to 
be  convinced  that  no  trade  can  be  over- 
ftocked  in  a  free  country,  if  all  the  de- 
partments are  fitly  arranged.  Trade  be- 
gets trade,  as  merchant  begets  merchant; 
arts  produce  arts,  and  inventions  pullulate 
from  inventions.  There  will  be  room 
enough,  at  all  times,  for  the   full  exercife 

of 
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of  all  the  induftry  of  both  couiimes,  with- 
out any  clafliing.  The  fiflieries,  the  carry- 
ing bulitiefs,  &c.  are  all  open  and  mono- 
polized by  the  Dutch.  Does  London  thrive 
the  lefs,  btcaufe  Liverpool  and  Glafgow 
grow  wealthy  ?  Miftaken  maxims,  and 
felfifh  policies  fo  mix  themfelves  in  public 
councils,  that  the  moft  certain  and  weighty 
interefts  of  the  community  are  frequently 
facrificed  to  the  moft  doubtful  and  trivial 
private  advantages. 

Birmingham  and  Sheffield  may  deep  fe- 
cure  upon  their  fmoky  pillows ;  for  Ire- 
land imports  her  coals  from  England,  and, 
therefore,  will  not  heat  a  furnace  more  for 
half  a  century,  though  an  union  fhould  take 
place  to-morrow.  1  hey  need  not  fear  being 
underfold,  though  the  Irifh  at  prefent  drag 
en  a  miferable  life  upon  potatoes.  They 
fhould  confider^  that  their  Vulcanian  fons 
could  not  fubfift  upon  fuch  fpare  and  meagre 
diet.  If  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  it,  fliould 
ever  ply  the  anvil,  her  Cyclops  muft  live 
like  thofe  of  England,  the  fledge  muft  be 
wielded  by  force  of  beef  and  pudding. 
Brought  upon  a  level  in  the  article  of  fub- 
fiftcnce,  there  is  no  reafon  why  fhe  fliould 
A  a  fupplant 
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fupplant  them,  but  every  reafon  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  demonftrable,  and  it  has 
been  demonftrated  by  Dr.  Tucker,  that  a 
poor  nation  can  never  carry  away  from  a 
rich  one,  thofe  manufadures,  the  cheapnefs 
of  which  depends  chiefly  on  large  capitals, 
and  complicated  machinery.  The  Scotch 
live  not  more  expenlively  than  the  Irifh,  yet 
experience  proves  that  no  Englifh  manu- 
fadlure  has  been  injured  by  their  competi- 
tion fince  the  union. 

The  only  manufadure  now  prohibited, 
which  could  in  a  fhort  time  avail  the  Irifh, 
is  that  of  coarfe  woollen  drapery,  which 
we  have  already  fhewn  would  be  the  moft 
fure  buttrefs,  and  firm  fupport  of  England's 
declining  trade  in  that  article  ;  as  will  be 
made  ftill  more  evident  by  what  we  are 
going  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  the  objedions  of 
the  farmers,  and  their  landlords. 

The  one  thinks  that  he  keeps  up  the 
price  of  his  grain,  and  the  other  of  his 
lands,  by  difcouraging  Irifli  agriculture  j 
but  they  fliould  at  the  fame  time  confider 
that  trade  is  the  fource  of  the  high  value  both 
of  lands  and  provifions.  Whatever  promotes 
the  general  trade  of  a   country,   raifes  the 

•     price 
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price  of  lands  by  the  greater  demand  for 
its  produce,  and  confequent  influx  of  cafli. 
The  granting  this  country  a  liberty  of  ex- 
porting grain  at  all  times,  would  more  con- 
tribute to  raifc  the  rate  of  lands,  by  an 
increafe  of  commerce,  than  to  lower  them 
by  diminidiing  the  price  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  abundance  of  provifions 
permits  the  manufadurer  to  fell  his  fabricks 
cheap  abroad;  and  a  multiplication  of  con- 
fumers  enables  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent 
at  home. 

A  redundancy  of  the  neceflaries  of  life 
is  the  laft  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  a  manu- 
faduring  and  trading  country.  The  Hol- 
lander fees  this,  and  therefore  fets  no  bar 
againft  the  importation  of  provifions,  come 
from  whence  they  may.  And  therefore, 
never  feeling  fcarcity,  he  is  ever  able  to 
underfell  his  neighbours.  The  high  rate  of 
provifions  abridges  the  confumption  of  ma- 
nufadures,  and  of  courfe  beggars  the  ma- 
nufadurer.  Accordingly  we  may  every 
day  perceive  an  increafing  poverty  among 
our  labourers,  journeymen,  and  lower  me- 
chanicks  ^  who  muft  therefore  migrate  into 
other  countries,  where  the  means  of  living 
A  a  2  are 
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are  more  eafily  earned.  Whether  the  de- 
creafe  of  our  lower  people  proceeds  from 
this  or  other  caufes,  the  fad  is,  that  the 
dearnefs  of  provifions  has  been  the  com- 
plaint for  feveral  years  paft.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  ought  not  thefe  idle  hands  to 
be  employed  ?  By  encouraging  Irifh  agri- 
culture,  we  fhall  have  more  convenient 
fupplies  for  our  manufadures  than  from 
America  ;  and  whilft  we  are  repairing  the 
waftes  made  by  pafturage  here,  we  fhall  be 
filling  up  the  gap  made  in  our  numbers  at 
home. 

But  our  political  objedor  is  ftill  to  be 
anfwered.  And  he  argues  from  the  remote 
fources  of  ancient  hiftory.  He  tells  you 
that  the  Roman  conftitution  was  impaired 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Italian  States, 
and  dellroyed  by  the  enfranchifement  of 
their  other  conquefts.  Now,  though  the 
empire  did  decline  after  the  lad  of  thefe 
aeras,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  declenfion 
proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Befides,  the  union  of  the  States  in  Italy, 
and  out  of  it,  are  feparate  queftions ;  nei- 
ther of  which  properly  apply  to  the  cafe  in 

point, 
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point,  as  the  learned  muft  eafily  fee.  The 
empire  became  a  body  too  unwieldy  for  the 
government  of  one  head,  and  Vv^as  overfet,not 
by  foreign  voters,  but  by  foreign  mercenaries. 
Had  Italy  borne  a  larger  proportion  to  its 
conquefts,  it  would  have  been  much  fafer,  as 
it  would  have  had  more  internal  ftrength  to 
command  obedience.  The  vicinity  of  Ire- 
land makes  me  confider  it,  in  a  political 
view,  as  part  of  Britain,  the  jundion  of 
which  would  increafe  the  power  of  the  latter 
to  govern  its  foreign  dependencies. 

The  giving  the  right  of  Roman  citizens 
to  foreigners,  no  doubt  was  fufficient  to 
overturn  the  balance  of  power  in  the  little 
republic  of  Rome;  but  the  republic  of 
Rome,  and  the  Roman  empire  are  very 
different  objeds.  When  Rome  and  its  con- 
quefts  were  under  the  government  of  one 
man,  its  fecurity  depended  on  the  firm 
union  of  its  European  territories.  The 
want  of  this  union  divided  the  eaflern 
from  the  weftern  empire,  and  at  length 
fubdivided  both  into  their  original  number 
of  States. 

If   a   parallel    is    to   be   drawn    between 
Rome    and   Britain,    as    to   a   union  with 

their 
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their  dependencies,  we  fhould  confider 
Ireland  in  relation  to  Britain,  as  one  of  the 
Italian  States  in  refped  to  Rome ,  and 
America  as  the  African  and  Aliatick  terri- 
tories. Yet  I  queftion  whether  any  juft 
parallel  can  be  dravvn  even  this  way;  {o 
different  are  the  mamiers  of  the  people,  ao:d 
the  fpirit  of  antient  and  modern  government. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  a  niember  from  each  county 
in  Ireland,  and  from  three  or  four  of  its  beft 
towns,  with  twelve  or  ^fourteen  Irifh  peers, 
could  endanger  the  liberties  of  England. 
Nay  it  is  evident,  jli^tjf  the  uni.verf^l  hap- 
pincfs  of  the  people  be  the  perferdipn  of 
government,  this  raeafurc  feems  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  complete  our  conftitution.  For 
how  can  that  affembly,  w^hofe  ,(^eci(ions  ref- 
gulate  the  whole,  deliberate  jeqyitablj  on 
the  interefts  of  the  feveral  parts  withqut  in- 
formation? And  can  information  come  with 
fuch  truth_and  prop^i^yr  ^^s  from  repjrje^Rr 
tativcs  ?    :..        ■  ■   ;r      .' ,  •-,  'j.*'.  " 

As  to  popular  Qqjedipns,  they  are  as  in- 
finite as  they  arc  nugatory,  and  therefore  I 
fball  bid  both  them  and  you  farewell. 

LET- 
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LETTER       XXXVII. 


Dublin. 


^~T^  HAT  a  political  and  commercial 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  be  mutually  advantageous,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  {hew.  England,  like  an  old 
merchant,  by  admitting  a  young  one  into 
partnerfhip,  would  not  only  increafe  her  ca- 
pital, but  would  be  eafed  of  much  labour,  to 
which  fhe  is  become  unequal  ;  and  Ireland, 
as  the  new  one,  would  not  only  get  cuilom- 
ers,  but  knowledge  and  ability  to  apply  her 
capital  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Yet  the  objedions  againft  the  meafure 
are  full  as  numerous  in  the  meridian  of 
Dublin,  as  in  that  of  London.  If  a  can- 
didate for  any  county  were  fuppofcd  capa- 
ble of  favouring  fuch  a  deftrudive  fcheme, 
it  would  be  fufficient  to  defeat  his  election. 
It  is  hung  up  to  the  fearful  multitude,  as  a 
bugbear,  by  ambitious  men,  who  folemnly 
promife  to  ufe  all  their  eloquence  and  inte- 
reft  againft  it.  One  would,  however,  think 
there  could    be   nothing   fo  formidable  to 

Ireland, 
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Ireland,  in   being  inverted  with  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  old  England. 

The  people  are  induftrioufly  mifled  iq 
their  opinions  on  this  fubjed.  Every  cor- 
porate town  in  the  kingdom  has  the  ruling 
and  interefted  party  to  found  the  alarm  j 
for  as  they  would  all  lofe  the  right  of  re- 
turning members  to  parliament,  and  of 
courfe  their  confequence,  they  reprefent 
every  plan  of  incorporation  as  pregnant  with 
difhonour  and  ruin.  The  firft  magiftrate, 
aldermen,  and  burgeffes,  who  fhare  the 
emoluments  of  the  borough  every  eighth 
year,  declaim  loudly  againft  it,  at  their  city 
fcafts,  and  corporation  dinners. 

The  capital  in  all  countries  takes  the  lead 
in  fafhions  of  every  fort  j  and  that  it  fl.ould 
be  the  fafhion  to  talk  againft  a  union  in 
Dublin,  is  not  unnatural.  Dublin  is  not 
like  Cork,  as  you  might  fuppofe,  a  city  fup- 
portcd  entirely  by  commerce ;  it  is  very 
much  upheld  by  being  the  winter's  refidence 
of  people  of  fadiion,  efpecially  during  the 
feflions  of  parHament.  It  would  therefore 
be  as  popular  to  decry  tlie  waters  at  Bath, 
as  to  recommend  a  union  in  Dublin.     The 

fubjedt 
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iubjedt  is,  however,  fo  little  underftood, 
that  I  fhould  not  be  amazed,  if  the  whole 
body  of  woollen  weavers, — the  very  perfbns 
who  would  be  the  firft  and  greateft  gainers 
by  the  fcheme, — were  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  promoters  of  it.  The  news- 
papers are  generally  fluffed  with  inflam- 
matory declamation  againft  it  •  they  lead 
the  cry,  and  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  hark 
in,  without  looking  farther,  and  thus  con- 
found the  intereft  of  Dublin  with  the  in- 
terefts  of  Ireland. 

People  accuflomed  to  the  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry of  ftate  begin  to  value  them,  and  be- 
come unwilling  to  part  with  them.  There 
will  be  always  fome  particularly  fond  of  mag- 
nificence, parade,  and  fliow  •  caftle  levees, 
caflle  balls,  and  battle-ax-guards.  When 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  goes  to  give  the  royal 
affent  to  their  bills,  the  ftreets  are  lined 
with  foot  foldiers  from  the  Caftle  to  the 
Parliament-houfe,  and  a  fquadron  of  horfe 
efcorts  him,  with  all  the  other  inflgnia  of 
royalty.  A  lady  with  whom  I  was  fitting 
in  a  window,  to  view  the  laft  of  thefe  ex- 
hibitions, could  not  help  aflcing  me  in  a 
fort  of  exultation, — raifed  perhaps   by  the 

trumpet 
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trumpet  and  the  drum, — Whether  we  had 
any  thing  like  that  in  London? 

But  the  Irifh  are  not  fingular  in  their  at- 
tachment to  fuch  matters.  It  was  provided 
by  a  claufe,  added  to  the  articles  of  the 
union  of  Scotland,  that  their  crown  and 
other  regalia  fhould  remain  at  Holyrood- 
houfe.  And  fuch  was  the  popular  prejudice 
againfl  the  union,  that  while  the  treaty  was 
in  negociation  at  Edinburgh,  it  became  ne- 
cefTary  to  call  in  the  army  to  proted:  the 
houfes  and  perfons  of  thofe  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  favour  the  meafure.  Yet  every 
body  knows  that  Scotland  was  the  prin- 
cipal gainer  by  the  bargain.  Every  pre- 
judice, except  that  of  religion,  prevails  here 
that  did  there,  but  upon  a  worfe  foun- 
dation. 

Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  anfwer 
the  moH:  weighty  of  thofe  objedions  raifed 
by  the  Jriih.  They  affert,  that  Ireland  is 
ilready  taxed  higher  than  England,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  trade  :  one  half  of  the  na- 
tional income  being  carried  off  by  pen- 
iioners  and  abfentees.  And  that,  as  fhe 
couM    not   reap  any  immediate  advantages 

from 
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from  a  free  trade,  (he  would  not  be  able  t6 
bear  any  additional  tax  at  prefent.  By- 
way of  reply  to  the  firft  of  thefe  objections, 
we  rauft  obferve  that  Ireland  is  rather  un- 
equally, than  heavily  taxed ;  for  refident 
gentlemen  pay  but  little,  and  abfentees  pay 
nothing  towards  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment. An  equitable  taxation,  therefore, 
can  only  be  expe(fled  from  an  incorporation 
with  England. 

To  the  fecond  objedion  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  no  tax,  except  upon  land, 
fhould  be  levied,  till  Ireland  fhall  have  felt 
the  commercial  advantages  of  a  union.  It 
fhould  be  confidered  that  the  Irifli  parlia- 
ment may  at  any  time  impofe  a  land-tax, 
without  ftipulating  for  any  compenfation, 
by  enlargement  of  trade  ;  and  that  the 
burden  may  be  made  to  fall  on  the  tenant 
alone  j  v»rhereas,  if  the  tax  were  laid  by  the 
Britidi  parliament,  care  would  be  taken 
that  it  fliould  fall  on  the  landlord,  as  in 
England. 

The  drain  from  abfentees  is  the  only 
plaufible  argument  that  an  Irifhman,  who 
means    well    to    this    country,    can     urge 

againfl 
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againfl  a  union.  Yet  the  additional  expen- 
diture from  thence  would  not  be  fo  great 
as  is  apprehended.  At  prefent,  almoft  all 
the  great  incomes  are  fpent  in  England'; 
men  of  fmall  ellates  muft  live  where  the 
comforts  of  life  are  attainable  at  a  rate 
fuitable  to  their  rent-rolls.  Abfenteefhip 
would  no  otherwife  affed  Ireland,  than  it 
does  the  diftant  parts  of  England  ;  which 
are  now  pretty  much  deferted  for  the  town 
refidence.  But  if  commerce  fhould  once 
get  footing,  it  would  be  here  as  in  England; 
the  abfence  of  the  gentry  would  not  be  fb 
much  regretted. 

In  a  country  fo  poor  as  this,  the  em- 
ployment given  to  labourers  by  refident 
gentlemen,  is  a  grand  objed ;  but  if  the 
country  had  the  benefits  of  tillage  and  ma- 
nufacture, it  would  fcarcely  be  deemed  an 
objed  at  all.  For  fuppofe  that  a  gentle- 
man's park  of  five  hundred,  or  a  thoufand 
acres,  were  pofTeffcd  by  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
families  of  induftrious  fpinners  and  weavers, 
would  not  the  community  be  profited  f  In 
one  cafe  ten  or  twenty  idle  fervants  are  fup- 
portcd,  in  the  other  feveral  hundreds  of 
pfeful  mcchanicks.     A   gentleman  of  two 

or 
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or  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  will  pro- 
bably not  fpend  half  his  income  in  his 
country  refidence ;  and  of  what  is  fpent 
there,  how  fmall  a  proportion  is  laid  out 
on  the  produds  of  Ireland  ?  The  butler 
wxars  Englifh  cloth,  as  well  as  the  matter 
and  his  fons ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  lady  of 
the  houfe  content  herfelf  with  Englifh  ma- 
nufadures ;  fhe  and  her  daughters  are  pro- 
bably dreffed  in  French  filks.  It  is  per- 
fedly  indifferent  whether  Enghfh  woollen, 
or  Irifh  linen,  is  worn  in  England  or  Ire- 
land ;  fo  that  in  the  article  of  drefs,  Ire- 
land only  avails  itfelf  of  the  liveries  ;  and  as 
to  the  table,  fhe  only  furnifhes  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  ;  all  the  reft  are  foreign 
luxuries,  tea,  fugar,  fpices,  wines,  &c.  &c. 
From  the  neceffaries  of  life,  no  great  ad- 
vantage is  received  by  the  neighbourhood; 
the  ground,  however,  which  produces 
them  might,  as  I  have  fliewn,  be  very 
iifefully  employed.  It  is  not  here  as  in 
England,  where  they  depend  on  the  next 
market  for  their  meat  j  here  are  no  f]efh 
markets,  except  in  their  beft  towns ;  every 
refident  gentleman  is  obliged  to  kill  his  own 
beef  and  mutton. 

Do 
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Do  not  be  furprifed  when  I  teli  you 
there  are  fo  few  markets  •  for  where  there 
are  few  buyers,  there  will  be  but  few  fellers ; 
nor  fuppofe  that  if  the  gentry  did  refide  here 
there  would  be  markets ;  there  might  be  a 
butcher  who  would  undertake  to  fupply 
three  or  four  gentlemen  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, but  this  would  no  more  make  a 
market,  than  the  confumption  of  theif 
liveries  would  create  the  weaving  of  wool. 
Nothing  but  wealth  diffufed  by  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  and  commerce,  can  pro- 
duce a  regular  fupply  of  provifions  in  coun- 
try towns.  The  demefnes  of  the  lords  and 
fquires,  well  peopled  with  induftfious  me- 
d'hanicks,  fublifting  by  free  trade,  would 
more  contribute  to  the  markets,  and  other 
good  national  purpofes,  than  the  relidence 
of  them  and  all  the  abfentees  ten  times 
told. 

It  fhould  be  confidercd  that  a  mere  cir- 
culation of  cafh  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned 
beneficial  to  a  country,  but  fuch  a  circula- 
tion as  produces  induftry.  Money,  if  it 
generates  idlenefs,  is  an  evil,  not  a  good. 
The  filvcr  of  Peru,  and  the  gold  of  Mexico, 
have  not  made   Spain   rich,    becaufe   they 

did 
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did  not  make  her  induftrious.  An  influx 
of  money,  from  the  refidence  of  gentry, 
is  feldom  of  important  ufe  j  nay,  I  fhould 
imagine  that  it  frequently  does  harm  -,  for 
it  creates  a  certain  number  of  retainers  and 
pubhcans,  who  depend  on  that  alone  for 
their  fupport,  which  being  withdrawn,  they 
are  reduced  to  helplefs  indigence.  Accord- 
ingly, we  in  general  find  more  beggary  near 
the  habitations  of  the  great  than  cKe- 
where. 

No  town  was  ever  enriched  by  a  barrack ; 
the  money  fpent  does  not  at  ail  compenfate 
for  the  idlenefs  and  debauchery  it  produces 
among  the  lower  people.  A  town  may 
fubfift,  but  can  never  grow  wealthy  by  let- 
ting of  lodgings.  If  the  fprings  were  to 
dry  up,  Bath  would  return  to  its  original 
nothingncfs.  It  would  not  be  fo  with 
Dublin,  upon  the  event  of  a  union,  be- 
caufe  fhe  has  other  refourccs  than  mere 
letting  of  lodgings:  fhe  would  continue  to 
be  a  confiderable  trading  city  j  and  the  feat 
of  government,  and  of  the  courts  of  juftice. 
At  prefent  the  centre  of  national  amuie- 
ments,  it  would  fiill  take  the  lead,  in  all 
the  poHter  arts.  Other  towns  would  im- 
prove, 
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prove,   but  it  would  not  decline.     1  argue 
thus  ; 

A  free  and  unreftrained  exportation  would 
fo  increafe  the  demands  for  Dublin  manu- 
factures, that  it  would  be  the  firft  place  in 
the  kingdom  to  feel  the  advantages  of  an 
open  fea.  The  interefts  of  the  comber,  the 
ipinner,  the  weaver,  the  dyer,  the  preiTer, 
the  clothier,  would  more  than  counterba- 
lance the  lofTes  of  the  milliner,  the  taylor, 
and  the  hair-dreffer.  The  very  trade  of 
poplins,  which  are  fo  univerfally  prized, 
would  become  prodigious.  Befides,  the 
filk  manufaiture,  which  is  folely  confined 
to  Dublin,  would  foon  flourifh ;  and  the 
city  would  become  a  fchool,  to  which  they 
would  flock,  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  inftrudion  in  the  principles  of 
the  mechanick  and  commercial  arts.  And 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  overflocking 
the  feveral  branches  with  artifans  as  a^ 
prefent. 

There  is  one  ohjedion  ftill  behind,  which 
being  the  only  one  common  both  to  the 
Englilh  and  the  Irifh,  deferves  particular 
notice.  They  generally  agree,  that  as  the 
linen  manufa<fture  meets  with  fufficient  en- 
couragement, 
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couragement,  it  might  fuffice  to  employ  all 
the  idle  hands  in  the  kingdom.  But  this 
objedion,  though  plaufible,  can  have  but 
little  weight  with  thofe  who  underftand  the 
ftate  of  the  country.  That  bufmefs  can  ne- 
ver get  footing,  but  where  there  is  a  plen- 
tiful fupply  of  fuel ;  and  though  Ireland 
does  in  fome  places  fuperabound  with  peat, 
yet  I. am  told  that  about  half  the  kingdom 
is  deftitute  of  it.  So  that  however  difa- 
greeable  the  bogs  of  Ireland  may  appear, 
they  are  the  prime  fources  of  its  wealth,  for 
without  them  the  linen  manufadure  could 
not  fo  much  as  exift. 

The  linen  trade,  though  in  a  condition 
fo  thriving,  as  to  export  two  millions  value 
yearly,  is  by  no  means  co-extended  with 
its  turf-bogs  ;  and  farther,  it  never  can  be 
carried,  except  where  coal  is  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  muil:  be  obferved,  that  there  are 
other  requifites  befide  fuel,  and  flax,  and 
fpinners,  and  weavers ;  the  laft  hand  is  to 
be  put  to  it  by  the  bleacher.  The  bleacher 
cannot  work  without  water,  and  falls  of 
water,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  hilly  countries :  near  the  one  half 
of  Ireland  is  faid  to  be  levels  confequently, 
B  b  the 
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the  linen  manufadure  can  never  be  tho- 
roughly cftablifhed  in  above  one  half  the 
kingdom  :  and  therefore,  without  the  free- 
dom of  v-orking  np  herov^^n  wool,  fhe  muft 
remain,  as  it  were,  paralytic  on  one  fide. 

But  it  would  be  well  if  one  half  were 
employed  J  for  in  diftrids  fufceptible  of  the 
bufinefs,  it  is  flill  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Dobbs, 
a  writer  of  this  country,  computes,  that  in 
the  year  1731,  not  above  five  counties  were 
embarked  in  making  linens.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  there  are  now  eight,  and  even  then 
it  will  be  eftablifiied  but  over  one-fourth  of 
the  whole. 

From  this  view,  one  can  fcarce  help  up- 
braiding thefe  people  for  their  tardy  progrefs 
in  this  trade.  I  have  frequently  done  fo 
from  the  impulfe  of  feeling,  but  now  corre(^ 
myfelf  by  confidering  how  much  has  been 
done,  and  how  difiicult  it  is  to  eradicate  old 
habits,  and  acquire  new  ones. 

At  the  conclufion  of  laft  war,  this  king- 
dom was  in  a  more  flourifhing  condition 
than  at  prefent.  The  high  rents  raifed  fuch 
a  fpirit  of  difcontent,  that  ever  fince  the 

peace, 
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peace,  fo  advantageous  to  America,  they 
have  been  migrating  thither,  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  the  price  of  lands  is  faid  to  have 
fallen  near  a  third.  The  exports  of  linen 
too  have  decreafed  in  the  fame  proportion, 
the  emigrants  being  moftly  weavers.  For 
the  two  lafl:  years,  indeed,  the  difturbances 
in  America  having  checked  this  roving  dif- 
pofition,  the  trade  has  revived,  and  the 
rents  have  rifen.  But  how  mufi:  both 
for  ever  languifh,  if  upon  the  refettlement 
of  affairs,  America  fhould  improve  her  civil 
conftitution  ? 

This,  and  every  other  confideration, 
jfhould  make  us  think  betimes  of  putting 
this  country  upon  fuch  a  footing,  that  it 
may  turn  out  to  our  greateft  advantage,  by 
letting  every  quarter  of  it  exercife  a  trade 
beft  fuited  to  its  local  circumftances,  and 
by  preventing  it  from  wafting  its  days  in 
the  fombrous  gloom  of  unjoyous  indolence, 
and  under  all  the  prefTures  of  hopelefs  and 
unpitied  poverty.  And  it  fhould  be  the 
policy  of  every  Ififh  patriot,  inftead  of 
oppofing,  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
effed  an  incorporation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

Bb  2  It 
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It  feems  indeed  rather  a  matter  of  furpriTe, 
that  government  has  not  long  ago  inter- 
pofed  to  make  it  palatable  to  both  nations. 
For,  however  prejudices  may  prevail  on 
both  fides,  right  reafon  and  felf-intereft 
fhould  direct  all  parties  to  bring  it  about  as 
foon  as  pollible  j  that  fo  valuable  a  part  of 
the  empire  may  become  as  famous  for  arts 
and  induftry,  as  it  is  now  infamous  for  the 
want  of  them  ;  and  that  thus  lofing  its  evil 
habits,  and  its  very  name,  it  be  no  more  Ire- 
land, but  Weft  England  or  Little  Britain, 
and  that  the  ftile  of  our  Sovereign  be  Sr/- 
tanniariim  Rex. 


LETTER     XXXVIII. 


Dublin, 

VT'OUR  news-papers  have  thrown  us  all 
into  a  panick :  They  would  make  us 
believe  that  a  fort  of  plague  is  raging  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  Paris.  The  good 
people  here  exped  that  it  will  be  their 
turn  next;  for,  they  fay,  they  feel  every 
malady  which  afl'eds  England  ;  flattering 
themfelves  at  the  fame  time,   that  it  lofes 

much 
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much    of    its    virulence    in   croffing    the 
channel. 

But  let  them  fay  what  they  will  about 
the  malignity  of  infedion  degenerating  be- 
fore it  reaches  them,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
this  influenza,  which  they  call  the  tail  of  an 
eaftern  plague,  has  already  plumed  many  a 
hearfe  in  this  weftern  ifle. 

A  book  put  into  my  hand,  fhews  that  the 
return  of  this  diforder,  if  not  periodical,  is  at 
leaft  frequent ;  for  it  appeared  no  lefs  than 
four  times  during  the  forty  years  preceding 
that  publication.  The  faculty  are  much 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  induftrious 
author,  whofe  name  is  Rutty.  He  was  the 
firft  who  methodized  a  hiftory  of  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Ireland  ;  and  who  gave  hiftories 
of  the  weather,  feafons,  and  difeafes  of  Dub- 
lin j  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  climate 
of  Ireland,  England,  and  other  countries. 

His  obfervations  are  made  on  the  forty 
years  immediately  preceding  1770,  and  he 
grafts  them  upon  an  eftimate  of  the  num- 
bers which  died  in  Dublin,  of  each  dif- 
order, during  the  antecedent  period  of  forty 

years, 
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years,  which  he  took  from  Dr.  Brian  Ro- 
binfon,  a  name,  like  that  of  Helfham,  ce^. 
lebrated  in  this  country  for  phyiical  and 
mathematical  knowledge. 

From  the  fads  laid  down  in  his  compa^ 
rative  view,  he  infers  that  the  general  fiate 
of  the  climate,  and  difeafes  of  Ireland,  are 
pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  of  England, — 
with  this  difFerence,that  neither  heat  nor  cold 
are  in  fuch  extremes  here  as  there;  which 
he  accounts  for  from  the  fituation  of  Ire- 
land being  farther  out  in  the  ocean,  and  from 
its  nearer  approach  to  the  vapours  wafted 
i]pon  the  wings  of  the  W.  and  S.  W.  efpe- 
cially  the  former,  which  he  fhews,  from  the 
diaries,  are  more  frequent  here  than  in 
England, 

From  hence  he  deduces  the  falubrity  of 
the  climate  of  Ireland, — he  Hiews  alfo 
from  the  fad,  that  the  inhabitants  are  as 
healthy,  and  extend  the  term  of  life  as  long 
as  any  other  people.  He  confeflcs  that 
this  country  has  not  unjuftly  acquired  the 
appellation  of  Matiila  Jovis,  from  its  re- 
dundant moifture ;  yet  he  holds  it  to  be  an 
error,  that  a  humid  atmofpherc  is  inimical 

to 
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to  longevity.  Though,  fays  he,  "  we  live 
in  a  conftant  balneum  vaporis,  yet  the  moif- 
ture  and  temperate  quality  of  the  air  is  a 
great  advantage  to  us.  For  it  not  oniy  fe- 
cures  us  from  the  pernicious  effedls  or  heat 
and  drought,  but  it  likewife  defends  us 
from  the  ill  eifeds  of  exceiTive  cold  and 
drynefs  -,  all  w^hich  are  produdive  of  more 
acute,  and  violent  inflammatory  diforders 
than  are  found  here ;  as  appears  from  re- 
peated obfervations.  The  watery  vapours 
ferve  in  fomemeafure  to  correal  the  crifping 
and  drying  quality  of  E.  N.  and  N.  E. 
v/inds,  and  at  the  fame  time  yield  a  con- 
ftant fomentation  to  the  fibres,  and  being 
imbibed  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  dilute  the 
blood." 

In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  malignity  of  all  epidemic 
difeafes,  which  originate  eaftward,  is  mi- 
tigated here  j  there  being  fomething  in  the 
ftate  of  the  air  which  reiifts  the  propa- 
gation of  difeafes,  as  well  as  of  poifonous 
animals ;  and  that  the  plague,  which  did 
fo  often  and  fo  cruelly  infeft  England,  was 
wonderfully  rare  in  Ireland. 

He 
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He  fhews  that  the  weather  is  more  va- 
riable, and  the  changes  more  fudden,  than 
in  ether  countries;  yet  he  ars;ues,  that 
thefe  changes  are  not  fo  confiderable,  nor 
fo  prejudicial  to  health,  as  the  daily  changes 
in  warmer  climates.  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter never  varies  in  the  year  more  than 
from  twenty-feven  to  feventy-five  degrees ; 
"whereas,  in  South  Carolina,  a  difference  of 
30  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours,  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved ;  the  range  of  varia- 
tion there  being  83  degrees. 

He  lays  down  a  table  of  the  comparative 
heat  of  the  feafons  in  London  and  Dublin, 
eftimated  by  that  curious  obferver  Dr.  B. 
Robinfon. 

Lo7idon.  Dublin. 

Winter,     1. 00  -  -  J. 45 

Spring,      3.00  -  -  2.14 

Summer,  5.00  -  -  4.68 

Autumn,  3.CX)  -  -  3.80 


12.00  12.07 

From  this  greater  warmth  of  air  than  is 
common  in  fo  northern  a  fituation,  he  ac- 
counts for   the   perfpiration    of  the  human 
body  being  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  and  nearly  as  great  in  Cork  as  in 
Italy  ;  as  it  appears  to  be  from  the  fol- 
lowing medium  eftimate  for  the  years  1721, 
and  1744  : 

Dublin,  0.980 

Cork,  J  .472 

England,  0.817 

Italy,  1.480 

From  a  review  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  forty  years  in  Dublin,  he  fhews  that  the 
number  of  perfons  buried  was  remarkably 
greateft  in  dry  years.  All  which,  he  fays, 
is  agreeable  to  Wintringham's  obfervations 
of  the  moid  feafons  being  more  natural  and 
healthful  in  England.  From  the  concur- 
ring tellimonies  of  the  late  Englifh  writers, 
compared  with  fimilar  obfervations  made 
here,  it  appears,  that  the  feafons,  wherein 
the  hygrometer  was  moft  fenfibly  fhortened, 
were  remarkably  free  from  all  epidemic 
difeafes  j  and  that  ftorms,  the  ufual  conco- 
mitants of  rain,  are  alfo  found,  in  both 
places,  to  be  attended  with  more  health, 
and  lefs  ficknefs,  than  calm  weather ;  as 
diffipating  the  vapours,  which  by  ll.^gnation 
might  prove  dangerous. 

He 
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He  does  not  deny  but  that  exceflive  and 
long  continued  rains,  and  moifture,  are  alfo 
unvvholfome ;  and  he  admits  that  three  out 
of  four,  in  a  long  feries  of  fuch  years,  turn 
out  epidemick  and  mortal ;  but  then  he 
ar2;ues,  that  they  have  this  efFedt,  not  pri- 
marily, but  confequentially,  as  they  corrupt 
and  fpoil  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

As  thefe  conclufions  are  all  drawn  from 
experience,  that  great  baffler  of  fpeculation, 
they  feem  very  fatisfadory.  And  v^^hat 
wonderfully  corroborates  them  is,  that 
from  the  obfervaticns  made  on  the  water- 
men of  London  and  Holland,  it  appears, 
that  this  clafs  of  men,  though  perpetually 
inhaling  aqueous  humours,  are  as  remark- 
able for  health  and  longevity  as  any  other 
people  in  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
lonsr. 

Thofe  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in 
fome  places  overgrown,  are  not  injurious 
to  health,  as  is  commonly  imagined :  the 
watery  exhalations  from  them  are  neither 
fo  abundant,  nor  fo  noxious,  as  thofe  from 
marihcs  j  which  become  prejudicial  from 
the  various  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances. 

which 
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which  are  left  to  putrlfy  as  foon  as  the 
waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  During 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  com- 
paratively healthy  ;  when  the  waters  fub- 
ficie,  putrefadion  takes  place,  and  the 
plague  returns.  Bogs  are  not,  as  one  might 
fuppofe  from  their  blacknefs,  maffes  of 
putrefaction  •  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  fuch  a  texture,  as  to  rcfift  putrefadion 
above  any  other  fubilance  we  know  of.  I 
have  feen  a  (hoe,  all  of  one  piece  of  leather, 
very  neatly  ftitched,  taken  out  of  a  bog 
fome  years  ago,  yet  entirely  frelh  • — from 
the  very  fafhion  of  which  there  is  fcarce 
room  to  doubt  that  it  had  lain  there  fome 
centuries.  I  have  feen  butter  called  rou/kin^ 
— which  had  been  hid  in  hollowed  trunks 
of  trees  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard, 
and  almoft  friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  undiu- 
ofity.  That  the  length  of  time  it  had  been 
buried  was  very  great,  we  learn  from  the 
depth  of  the  bog,  which  vvas  ten  feet,  that 
had  gj*own  over  it.  But  tlie  common  phas- 
nomenon  of  timber  treei;  dug  out  of  thefe 
bogs,  not  only  found,  buc  alfo  fo  embahr.ed 
as  afterwards  to  defy  the  injuries  of  time, 
demonftrates  the  antifeptic  quality  of  them. 

That 
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That  pair  of  horns  of  the  moofe  deer, 
which  you  fee  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, — 
and  by  the  way,  I  have  here  feen  a  pair 
much  larger, — muft  have  lain  many  cen- 
turies in  a  bog;  for  the  Irifh  hiftories  do 
not  recognize  the  exigence  of  the  animal 
whereon  they  grew. 

They  tell  me  that  human  bodies  have, 
in  many  places,  been  dug  up,  incrufted 
fome  feet  high  with  this  fubllance,  and 
yet  entire.  A  cafe  in  point  is  reported  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  No.  434., 
which  is  briefly  this. — "  Two  perfons  loft 
in  a  great  fnoiv  on  the  Moor  of  Derbyftiire, 
January  14th,  1674,  and  not  being  found 
until  the  3d  of  May  following,  they  then 
fmelt  fo  flrong,  that  the  coroner  ordered 
them  to  be  buried  on  the  fpot. — They  lay 
in  the  peat-mofs  twenty-eight  years  nine 
months, — when  fomc  countrymen  having 
obferved  the  extraordinary  quahty  of  this 
kind  of  foil,  in  preC^rving  dead  bodies  from 
corruption,  were  curious  enough  to  open 
the  ground,  to  fee  if  thefe  perfons  had  been 
fo  preferved,  and  found  them  no  way  al- 
tered ;  the  colour  of  their  fkin  being  fair, 
and  natural,  an«;  their  flefh  foft  as  that  of 
/  perfons 
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perfons  newly  dead.  They  were  after- 
wards expofed  to  fight  twenty  years,  thaugh 
they  were  much  changed  in  that  time,  by 
being  fo  often  uncovered.  In  the  year 
1716,  Dr.  Bourne  of  Chefterfield  was  there, 
who  gave  this  account  of  the  ftate  they 
were  then  in,  viz.  the  man  perfed,  his 
beard  ftrong,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  the  hair  of  his  head  fhort,  his 
Ikin  hard,  and  of  a  tanned  leather  colour  ^ 
he  had  on  a  broad  cloth  coat,  which  he 
tried  to  tear  a  fkirt  off,  but  could  not 
Dr.  Balguy,  who  communicated  this  ac- 
count, after  enumerating  other  particulars, 
concludes  by  faying, — the  thing  is  very  re- 
markable, as  there  are  no  means,  I  believe, 
of  preferving  dead  bodies  fo  well.* 

I  have,  in  the  above  accounts,  always  al- 
luded  to  the  growth  of  thefe  bogs,  as  a 
known  thing.  Their  growth,  however,  is 
variable  in  different  places,  from  the  variety 
of  conditions  in  the  fituation,  foil,  humi- 
dity, and  quantity  of  vegetable  food  j  in 
fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  others  very 
ilowi  and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot 
afford  any  certain  meafure  of  time.  I  have 
been  at  fome  pains  to  learn  their  tlicory,  and 

I  flat- 
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I  flatter  myfelf  I  am  in  pofTefllon  of  if. 
But,  as  I  fancy  you  have  got  enough  of 
them,  1  fnall  not  attempt  to  explain  it  j  all 
1  (liall  venture  to  pronounce  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  vegetable  accretions.  If  thoii; 
who  argue  from  definition  fhould  afk  me, 
Are  they  organized  bodies  ?  I  ihould  anfwer, 
that  they  are  as  much  {o.,  as  many  fungous 
fubftances  we  fee  growing  on  trees,  and 
elfewhere.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  flate 
of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  far  from  being  in- 
jured, that  it  feems  to  be  mehorated  by  fuch 
maifes  of  vegetation.  Since,  according  to 
Dr.  Prieftley's  theory,  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, inftead  of  vitiating  the  air,  reverfes 
the  eiftcls  of  breathing  and  of  animal  and 
vegetable  putrefadion,  relloring  to  putrid 
air  its  original  and  vital  purity.  It  feems  a 
mod  rational  fyflem,  that  as  putrid  matter 
yields  food  for  the  roots  of  plants,  fo  pu- 
trid air  Ihould  afford  nourifhment  for  their 
leaves  ;  which  inhale  the  tainted  particles, 
and  keep  the  remainder  of  the  air  fweet  and 
wholefome. 

In  the  manufacturing  counties  of  the 
north,  I  am  told  peat  fuel  is  become  fo 
fcarr:-.   tl^at    turbary  lets   from  five  to  eight 

guineas 
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guineas  an  acre.  In  fome  places  they  are 
fo  eradicated,  that  there  does  not  remain  a 
trace  of  them  ;  the  ground  being  now  con- 
verted into  rich  meadows,  or  fweet  paftures. 
This  explains  what  hiftory  dehvers  of  our 
own  country,  that  it  was  once  over-run 
with  bogs  :  Herodian  reports  that  one  half 
of  England  was  full  of  them,  and  that  the 
Romans  employed  their  armies  in  drainiug 
them. 

If  we  were  to  truft  authorities,  v.e  muft 
conclude,  that  Ireland  was  not  originally 
inferior  to  England,  either  in  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  or  falubrity  of  the  climate. 
Tacitus  fays,  there  is  very  little  difference, — 
Orofius,  that  Ireland  is  lefs  in  extent  than 
Britain,  but  more  happy  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  foil. — Ifidore  and  Bede  fpeak 
to  the  fame  purpofe. — Cox,  an  Englifh 
writer  of  the  laft  century,  whofe  hiftory 
difcovers  violent  prejudices  againft  the  na- 
tion, has  thefe  words :  "  that  Ireland  is 
healthier  than  England,  may  be  argued 
hence,  that  feldom  any  peftilential  difeafe 
rages  there,  and  no  part  of  that  kingdom 
is  fo  unhealthy  as  the  fens  of  Huntington, 

Lincoln, 
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Lincoln,  and  Cambridgefl:iires,  the  hundreds 
of  EfTex,  and  the  wilds  of  Kent." 

I  have  fcen  an  ecclcfiaflical  conftitution 
of  Canterbury,  difpenling  with  the  non- 
refidence  of  the  clergy,  on  account  of  the 
unwholefome  damps  of  that  diocefe.  And 
I  have  it  from  a  concurrence  of  teftimonies, 
that  the  poor,  who  go  over  from  this  coun- 
try yearly,  to  work  at  harveft  in  England, 
are  generally  feized  with  agues ;  which  are 
very  infrequent  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
The  reafon  of  which  I  conceive  to  be, 
there  are  here  no  confiderable  trads  of 
level  marfliy  ground,  the  lands  being  gene- 
rally diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  fuch 
of  them  as  are  fiat  are  not  fwampy,  but 
of  a  gravelly  bibulous  foil;  {o  that  after 
rain  is  over,  there  is  fcarce  a  veflige  of  it 
to  be  feen  in  moft  places.  What  we  call 
clay  ground  is  moft  rare,  as  far  as  I  have 
obferved.  And  we  have  feen  that  winds 
purify  the  air,  l:)y  keeping  it  in  almoft  per- 
petual motion,  and  by  removing  thofe  nox- 
ious vapours  that  impregnate  a  flagnant  at- 
mcfphere.  Winds  arc  infrequent  in  flat 
countries,  mountains  being  the  fource  of 
rivers,  and  the  parent  of  florms. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  fuddcn  changes,  and  frequent) 
winds,  which  render  this  chmate  fo  dif- 
agreeable  to  our  feehngs,  are  neverthelefa 
the  agents  which  purge  and  refine  the  air„ 
We  make  the  fame  complaints  of  our  own 
climate,  but  this  is  ftill  more  mutable^ 
The  atmofphere  is  generally  clearer  in  cold 
weather  than  in  hot,  and  it  is  obfervable, 
that  the  drynefs  of  air  is  fooner  effeded  by 
the  adion  of  the  wind,  than  of  the  fun  j 
for  the  fun  exhales  vapour,  but  does  not 
diffipate  it  j  whereas,  if  the  winds  raife 
moifture,  they  alfo  difpel  it.  Accordingly, 
fogs  are  more  rare  in  hilly  than  level  coun- 
tries. I  never  faw  any  thing  like  a  fog, 
during  my  tour  through  the  country  parts 
of  Ireland.  ^ 

Humida  foljhtia  &  hyemes  orate  ferenas^ 
was  the  precept  of  Virgil.  Here  he  would 
have  found  both;  where  neither  the  fcorch- 
ing  heats  of  Cancer  drive  men  to  the  fhade, 
nor  the  piercing  colds  of  Capricorn  compel 
them  to  the  fire.  But  had  the  poet  lived  in 
Ireland,  he  would  not  have  prayed  for  a  wet 
Summer;  for  the  hiflory  of  this  climate^ 
gives  almoft  quotidian  fhovvers,  for  two 
months  after  the  fun  has  pafled  the  Sum- 
C  c  mer 
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mer  tropic.  This  mud  retard  vegetation, 
and  by  combining  this  caufe  with  that  of 
the  greater  heat  of  England  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  may  we  account  for  the  feafons 
being  fo  much  later  here  than  there.  For 
as  to  latitude,  that  can  make  no  great  dif- 
ference, part  of  the  county  of  Cork  being 
more  fouthward  than  London,  and  no  part 
of  Ireland  being  fo  northerly  as  fome  parts 
of  England.  But  if  the  Spring  does  not 
fet  in  fo  early,  the  Autumn  tarries  propor- 
tionably  later  -,  if  the  trees  do  not  bud  fa 
foon,  the  leaves  ftick  on  longer  j  in  Novem- 
ber, not  October,  is  the  fall  of  the  lea£ 
The  reafon  of  all  which  is  evident  from 
ihe  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  the  fame 
feafons ;  the  fuperior  heat  of  Ireland  in 
Autumn  and  Winter,  being  more  than  a 
counterbalance  for  the  greater  heat  of  Eng- 
land in  Spring  and  Summer. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  what  I  have  read, 
heard,  andfeen,I  muft  join  iifue  with  Cam- 
brenfis,  that  "  Nature  has  looked  with  a 
more  favourable  eye  than  ufual  upon  this 
kingdom  of  the  Zephyrs."  And  if  a 
fpirit  of  induftry  could  be  infufed  into  the 

.   -  people, 
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people,  byajuft  policy,  their  country  would 
not  be  inferior  to  any  other  on  the  globe, 
under  the  fame  parallel.  Till  within  the 
laft  century,  there  being  a  perpetual  warfare 
between  the  native  and  the  laft  comer,  it 
became  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  times  to 
encourage,  inftead  of  reftraining,  the  growth 
of  bogs.  Thefe  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
Englifh,  and  ferved  as  fortreffes  for  their 
own  habitations.  And  by  thus  confulting 
each  his  private  fafety,  they  abandoned  that 
of  the  public.  Dwn  Jingull  pugnant  univer/i 
vincuntur^  is  the  remark  of  Tacitus  oh  the 
like  condu(St  of  the  Britons ;  for  they,  as 
well  as  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  betook 
themfelves  to  their  paludes^  bogs,  or  fens, 
as  a  refuge  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the 
conquering  Romans. 

Similar  caufes  muft  ever  produce  fimilar 
effeds.  Wherever  a  favage  people  are  in- 
vaded and  worlled,  they  will  retire  to  their 
only  faftneffcs,  bogs  or  mountains,  and 
there  prefer  barbarifm  and  wretchednefs,  to 
civility  and  abundance.  Such  is  the  in- 
born love  of  liberty!  Bogs  are,  however,; 
in  my  eye,  a  certain  badge  of  flavery.  Ba-. 
tavia  was  the  moft  marfhy,  and  boggy  part' 
C  c  2  of 
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of  Europe,  till  fhe  fhook  ofF  the  Spanifh 
yoke;  England,  after  all  the  Romans  had 
done  and  taught,  continued  in  many  places 
in  her  original  ftate,  till  the  alienation  laws 
of  Henry  YIL  Thefe  diffufed  landed  pro- 
perty, and  created  a  yeomanry,  who  ibon 
afferted  that  charter  of  equality,  and  con- 
fequent  independence,  to  which  Nature  had 
originally  entitled  them,  and  wherewith  the 
fpirit  of  their  laws  had  now  invefted  them. 
When  each  man  could  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labours,  and  tranfmit  it  to  his  fon ; 
when  the  poor  and  oppreffed  vafTal  became 
the  thriving  happy  tenant ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  England  became  what  her  and  fan- 
cy's darling  child  defcribes,  "  another  Eden, 
a  demi  paradife."     Adieu. 


LETTER     XXXIX. 


Dublin. 

T  T  would,  I  prefume,  be  difficult  to  affign 
any  reafon,  a  priori,  for  that  property  in 
the  climate  of  Ireland  fo  baneful  to 
poifonous  animals.  One  might  conjedure 
that  the  fame  temperature,  which  is  un- 
friendly 
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friendly  to  the  orange  and  the  vine,  may  be 
the  ageat  which  kills  the  adder,  the  toad, 
and  the  mole.  But  this  reafoning  would 
not  apply  to  Crete  j  and  Crete,  they  fay,  has 
the  fame  property. 

Cui  Deus,  &  mellor  reruin  nafcentium  origo, 
Jus  commune  dedit  cum  Creta,  altrice  tonantis, 
lyjxiajne  noftris  diffundantfibila  in  oris. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult  perhaps  to 
determine,  admitting  the  fad,  whether,  and 
how  far,  climate  has  any  effed  in  mollifying 
the  mufcular  fyflem,  and  producing  [that 
pliability  of  limbs,  and  adivity  of  body, 
which  has  charaderized  the  Irifh  nation  *. 
It  feems,  however,  not  unphilofophical  to 
fuppofe,  that,  a.s  the  operations  of  the  in- 
telled  depend  fo  intimately  on  the  texture 
of  the  brain,  the  fame  organization  which 
generates  agility  of  body,  may  conduce  to 
a  correfponding  vivacity  of  mind. 

But 

,*  Atque  uno  yerbo  dicam  live  lernes  fcccundi^ateip,  ,fiy-c 
maris  &  portuum  oppprtunuatem,  five  incolas  relpicias  qjuj 
bellicofi  funt,  ingenjofi,  corporuni  lincameniis  cchYprcu]', 
mirijica  c&rn'is  molUtie,  i^  -f ropier  jnufculorum  tenentaiiinSgf^ 
litate  incredibili ;  a  multis  dotibus  ita  felix  eft  infula  ut  non 
male  dj^erit  Gyraldus,  naturam  hoc  7.ephyi  re^it^m-henl^iori 
eculo  r^pexijfe.     Carr.bden.  '"'"^       ''' 
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But  be  this  theory  applicable  to  the  Irifh 
or  not,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  there  was 
a  time,  when  they  poffefTed  a  greater  fhare 
of  learning  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
weft.  This  we  muft  allow,  if  we  give  any 
credit  to  hiftory ;  I  do  not  mean  that  written 
by  the  Irifh  themfelves,  but  that  fupported 
by  the  concurring  teftimony  of  foreign  wri- 
ters. Bede  fpeaks  of  Ireland,  as  the  great 
mart  of  literature^  to  which  they  reforted 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Camden  fays, 
*'  it  abounded  with  men  of  fplendid  genius 
in  the  ages  when  literature  was  rejeded 
every  where  elfe ;  that  it  is  frequently  re- 
lated by  our  writers,  in  praife  of  a  perfon's 
education,  Amandatus  ejl  ad  diJcipUnam  in 
Hiberniam.  Et  in  Sulgcni  vita  qui  ante  fex- 
centos  annos  fioruit  Icgitur^ 

Exemplo  patrum  commotvis  amore  legendi 
Ivit  ad  Hibernos,  I'ophia  mirabiii  claros. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  fufficient 
reafon  that  the  younger  Scaliger  fays,  "  Du 
temps  de  Charlemagne  &  200  ans  apres 
omnes  fere  do6ii  etoient  d'  Irlande." 

As  Ireland  got  the  appellation  of  Sacra^ 
from  its  ante-venefic  property,  fo  it  got  that 

of 
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of  Saii6ia,  from  its  being  the  nurfing  mo- 
ther of  many  learned  and  pious  men.  Now 
they  affed  to  call  it  Infula  facro-fan&a. 
According  to  Camden  and  others,  Ltixieu 
Abbey  in  Burgundy,  Roby  in  Italy,  Witzburg 
in  Frankland,  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland, 
Malmjbury  and  Lindisfern  in  England,  and 
Jona,  or  Hy.,  in  Scotland,  were  founded 
by  Irifh  Monks.  Bede  relates,  that  Of- 
wald,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  applied  to  Ire- 
land for  learned  men  to  inftrud  his  people 
in  the  principles  of  chriftianity.  And  Ra- 
pin  has  this  remarkable  obfervation  ; — "  It 
is  furprifingly  flrange  that  the  converfion 
of  the  Englifh  fliould  be  afcribed  to  Aajiin^ 
rather  than  to  Aidin^  to  Finian,  to  Co/man, 
to  Cedd,  to  Diumrja,  to  Furfeus^  and  other 
IriJJj  or  *  Scots  Monks,  who  undoubtedly 
laboured  much  more  than  he.  But  here 
lies  the  cafe-,  thefe  laft  had  not  their  or- 
ders from  Rome,  and  therefore  mull:  not 
be  allowed  any  fhare  in  the  glory  of  this 
work." 

Ireland, 


*  Rapin  makes  the  names  Scots  and  !r:fi  fynonymous,  for 
the  reafons  we  have  fl)ewn  in  our  letter  from  Kildare,  wljctc 
thefe  very  Monks  have  been  proved  to  be  Scots  of  Ireland, 
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Ireland  did  not  become  abfolutely  popijh^ 
till  after  the  Englilh  got  poiTeffion  of  it  j 
^nd  thence  may  we  difcern  the  reafon  why 
the  Pope  was  fo  liberal  in  his  .gift  of  it  lo 
Henry  II. 

yohn  Scotiis  Erigena  *  was  the  firft  who 
wrote  againft  tranfubftantiation,  and  the 
whole  fpirit  of  the  ehurch  of  Ireland  mi- 
litated againft  the  encroachments  of  papal 
tyranny,  till  a  temporal  dominion  made 
them  bow  the  neck  to  a  fpiritual  yoke.  1 
have  feen  a  folio  volume  in  five  books  by 
him,  intitled  De  divifione  "naiurm^  (Written 
in  a  ftyle  that  would  not  be  defpifed^t  this 
day.  He  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  Du;U 
Scotus,  who  figured  in  the  13th  century; 
and  for  the  honour  of  whofe  birth,  thefe 
three  nations  have  contended  as  eagerly  as 
jhe  feven  cities  did  about  that  of  Homer.- 

Jf  you  wilh  to  fee  fpecimens  of  Irifli 
compoiition  in  the  middle  ages,  I  would 
refer  you  to  Uflier's  Sylloge  epijiolarum  Hi- 
bernicarum^  which  will  abundantly  gratify 
your  curiofity,  and  perhaps  reward  your 
pains.      The    poems    of    Coliimb-cil^    may 

perhaps 

*   Sirnanied  Erigena,   from  the  place  of  his  birth   being 
Ireland. 
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perhaps  favour  of  monkifh  quaintncfs,  but 
his  profe  is  replete  with  found  fenfe,  clothed 
in  good  Latin.  He  was  of  the  blood  royal 
of  Ireland,  the  apoftle  of  the  Pi(5ts,  and 
founder  of  the  x\bbey  of  Hy. 

Virgilius^  firnamed  Solivagus^  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  bifhop  of  Saltzburg,  muft  have 
been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  erudi- 
tion, for  the  eighth  century  ;  he  ventured 
to  affert  the  heretical  dodrine  of  the  Anti- 
podes ^9.nd  of  other  planets  beiides  the  earth  : 
which  his  infallible  holinefs  thus  interprets, 
— if  Virgil  maintains  that  there  is  another 
world,  another  fnn,  another  moon,  and  that 
this  earth  is  round,  fo  that  there  is  another 
fky  oppofite  to  our  fky,  and  other  men  with 
their  feet  oppofite  to  our  feet,  Anathema 
efto.  Galileo  was  not  the  iirlt  philofopher 
whom  the  court  of  Rome  threw  into  dark- 
nefs,  for  attempting  to  enlighten  the  world. 

"The  firil:  profeiTors  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Paris  were  from  Ireland,  and  they  tell  you, 
-that  our  Alfred  brought  profeflbrs  to  his 
newly- founded  College  of  Oxford,  from  the 
fame  country.  At  this  day,  the  patron 
faints  of  feveral  nations  on  the  continent, 
are  acknowledged   to  be  Irifh.     Armagh  is 

faid 
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faid  to  have  had  feveral  thoufands  of  flu- 
dents  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  there  were 
other  feats  of  learning  not  lefs  famous. 

Ltftnore,  long  fince  the  mufes  darling  feat. 
Of  piety  and  learning  the  retreat. 
Her  alma  mater  fhone  as  bright  at  noon, 
As  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  the  great  Sorbonne. 
Time  fhifts  the  fcene, — no  longer  now  fhe  boalU 
Her  churchc,;,  colleges,  and  learned  hofts ; 
Nature,  pronitious  to  the  favourite  foil, 
Reflored  her  lofTes  by  the  birth  of  Boyle. 
Centred  in  him,  her  antient  glory  (hone. 
Who  made  all  arts  and  fciences  his  own. 


LETTER     XL. 


Dublin. 


H 


A  V  I N  G  fomewhat  prepared  the  way, 
I  come  at  length  to  hazard  thofe  con- 
jedures  I  prom i fed,  by  way  of  anfwer  to 
Spencer's  queflion  j  how  covies  it  then  that 
they  are  fo  unlearned  Jiill,  being  fo  old  fcho- 
lars  ^ 

The  fond  advocates  for  the  honour  of 
Ireland  would  perfuade  us,  that  fhe  has  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  illumination  equal  to  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
while  David  Hume  fays,   that   "  the  Irifh, 

from 
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from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  been 
buried  in  the  moft  profound  ignorance,— 
and  that  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes  and 
Normans,  which  had  fpread  barbarifm  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  im- 
prove them." 

Neither  of  thefe  reprefentations  are  juft  ; 
that  is  panegyrick,  this  invedive.  The 
monkifh  illumination  of  Ireland  is  not  of 
a  kind  to  be  compared  with  that  of  coun- 
tries, whofe  antient  brightnefs  is  ftill  re- 
fleded  in  their  auguft  remains  of  the  fine 
arts ;  yet  it  is  fulficient  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Hume's  caricature  is  like  the  illufions  of 
perfpe6live,  which  vanifh  on  the  fpedator's 
nearer  approach. 

Learning,  which  dawned  in  the  remoteft 
eaft,  has  hitherto  moved  weftward,  like 
the  great  luminary  of  day  ;  we  may  flill 
mark  its  progrefs  from  the  Indies,  through 
Chaldea,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Sicily, 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  It  would  be  an- 
ticipating the  ordinary  courfe  of  human 
knowledge,  to  fuppofe  that  Ireland  has 
pafled  her  zenith  ;  it  fhould  rather  encou- 
rage her  fons,  that  flie  has  not  yet  come  to 
Jier  meridian. 

We 
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We  have  not  data  to  prove  that  Ireland, 
•when  moft  famed  for  learning,  was  a  very 
civilized  nation.  Her  fcholars,  being  fhut  up 
in  cloifters,  and  fequeftered  from  the  world, 
were  not  the  fitteft  inftruments  to  foftei;i 
manners,  and  refine  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
It  is  the  genius  of  monaftic,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  fuperftition,  to  narrow,  inftead 
of  enlarging,  the  mind,  and  to  leave  large 
fpaces  of  terra  incognita  in  the  map  of 
human  knowledge.  But  the  influeace  of  the 
political  conftitution  was  even  worfe  tb:;n 
that  of  the  eccleliaftical,  as  rij^y  be  feen 
from  the  flighted  fketch  of  it.  . 

^ach  province  of  Ireland  had  an  elective- 
king,  under  whom  were  feveral  tributary 
kinglings^  and  over  all  ruled  the  monarch, 
eligible  only  from  the  four  provincial  kings. 
At  the  eledion  of  any  monarch,  king,  or 
chief,  it  was  cuf^omary  to  appoint  a  chief- 
tain, next  in  dignity,  as  his  fuccefibr,  with- 
out much  refped  to  primogeniture.  Him 
they  called  Thaniji^  and  the  cui^om  Tha- 
nijiry.  Jn  the  choice  of  a  Thanifl,  the 
brother  was  commonly  preferred  to  the 
fon  of  the  deceafcd,  and  even  the  next 
^oufin   was   chofcn   rather    than   cither,  if 

thought 
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thought  mdre  worthy.  The  only  fixed 
rule  was,  that  the  election  fhould  be  eon- 
fined  to  the  fame  kindred  or  fept.  The 
fpirit  and  intention  of  which  was  plainly 
this, — to  preclude  from  the  fucceffion,  per- 
fons  infufficient  to  lead  them  to  battle ;  and 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  inheritance  to 
Grangers,  who  might  have  fiepped  in,  during 
a  minority,  or  an  adult  imbecillity,  and 
wrefted  it  from  the  lineal  heir.  But  how- 
ever well  calculated  it  might  have  been  to 
curb  defpotifm,  and  prefer ve  the  martial 
dignity  of  family,  it  was  very  defective  in 
all  the  attributes  of  an  equal  government 
and  peaceful  eftablifhment  :  it  breathed 
nothing  but  intrigue  and  cabal,  difcord  and 
turbulence,  violence  and  blood.  The  fa£i 
juftifies  this  account,  for  the  hiftory  of  Ire- 
land prefents  little  elfe  than  fcenes  of  civil 
war,  or  the  fanguinary  concuflions  of  do- 
meftic  fadion.  The  following  Laco- 
nick  epiftles  difplay  the  true  fpirit  of  thofe 
times  : 

O'Nial   to   ODonnel. 


Pay  me  your  tribute,  or  il"  you  don't  — 

O'Niai. 

O'Donnel    to   O'N'ial. 


I  owe  you  no  tribute,  and  if  I  did 

O'Donnci. 


The 
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The  government  of  Scotland  was  origi- 
nally formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Ireland.  And  however  it  may  have  been 
improved  latterly,  by  ceafing  to  be  elec- 
tive, we  find  that  Harrington,  whofe  pur- 
port was  to  render  monarchy  odious,  feleds 
that  of  Scotland  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  worfl 
form  of  kingly  government  that  ever  ex- 
ited J  fcarcely  one  out  of  three  of  its  kings 
dying  a  natural  death. 

Under  fuch  turbulent  fyftems,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  arts  of  peace  could  make  but 
little  progrefs.  Some,  however,  they  did 
make  in  Ireland,  before  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  invafion  of  the  Englifh  ; 
but  none,  that  I  can  hear  of,  in  Scotland, 
at  the  fame  period.  Nay,  if  the  Irifh  were 
difpofed  to  recriminate,  they  might  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Hume  to  produce  a  writer  of 
modern  Scotland,  /.  e.  Scotia  minor ^  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  equal  to  the  writers 
of  Ireland  in  the  fixth  and  feventh. 

I  am  aware  that  fome  of  my  hofpitable 
friends  in  Ireland  may  not  be  fatisfied  with 
this  mode  of  defence.  They  are  not  pleafed 
with  Spencer  for  afking  the  qucftion,  and 
they  may  be  ftill  lefs   fo  with  me  for  my 

anfwer. 


I 
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anfwcr.  I  fhall,  however,  fay  with  him, 
Iftand  not  in  fear'  of  any  iindeferved  dijlikes. 
But  it  (hould  plead  fome  indulgence,  for 
him  at  leaft,  that  if  he  expofes  evil  cuftoms, 
it  is  but  in  order  to  reform  them  ;  and  that 
he  fpares  neither  the  men  nor  manners  of 
his  own  country,  "  which,  he  admits,  was 
what  Ireland  is  now,  rude  and  barbarous, 
every  corner  having  a  Robin-Hood  in  it, 
for  it  is  even  the  other  day  fince  England 
grew  civil." 

But  are  we  certain  that  Spencer  would 
a{k  the  fame  queftion  ftill,  if  he  were  to 
revifit  the  earth  ?  For  certain  it  is  that  the 
face  of  things  is  much  altered  fince  his 
time  ;  order  and  government  have  fucceeded 
anarchy  and  confufion  ;  fchools  have  been 
opened  ;  a  univerfity  has  been  founded  ; 
and  many  natives  of  Ireland  have  adorned 
the  republic  of  letters. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confidered 
that  there  have  been  two  civil  wars  fince 
Spencer's  time ;  —  that  if  fchools  have 
been  opened,  thefe  are  but  few  in  number, 
and  fo  expenfive  as  to  be  above  the 
common  pitch  ;  —  that  if  a  univerfity  has 
been  endowed,  it  admits  but  of  a  fmall 
number  of  ftudents,  compared  to  the  whole 

kingdom  ; 
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kingdom  -, — that  of  the  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  fouls  in  Ireland,  four  to  one  at 
leaft  are  Papifts,  who,  precluded  from  all 
conftitutional  advantages,  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  literature,  even  if  they  had  accefs 
to  it  J  —  and  that,  according  to  the  book- 
fellers  of  Dublin,  500  copies  of  any  work, 
except  of  a  novel  or  political  pamphlet, 
overftocks  the  market. 

From  all  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  de- 
cide, whether  Spencer's  queftion  might  ftill 
be  afked.  It  will  be  more  agreeable  to  my 
inclination  to  combine  theft  with  other 
circumflances,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation  ;  and  to  fhew,  from  the 
fad,  that  fince  his  time  flie  has  produced 
literate  men,  not  difproportioned  to  her 
numbers  and  advantages,  taken  together. 

In  this  whole  kingdom,  there  are  but 
2293  parifhcs.  In  tiie  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
there  are  near  1400,  befide  perpetual  cu- 
racies ;  but  there  are  faid  to  be  more  clergy 
in  that  fingle  diocefe  than  in  all  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  union  of  livings  here.  In  one 
county  where  there  are  feventy-fix  pa- 
riflies,  it  is  afferted,  there  are  but  fourteen 

churches. 

That 


t 
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The  difproportion  between  the  numbers 
in  the  other  two  learned  profeilions,  I 
fhould  conceive,  miift  be  greater  ftiil,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  general  poverty  and  defola- 
tion  of  this  country. 

in  the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-- 
bridge,  there  are,  befides  halls,  forty  colleges, 
fome  of  which  have  a  number  of  fludents, 
equal  to  the  college  of  Dublin.  In  our 
univerfities,  there  are  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  fellows  and  profeiTors,  whereas 
the  fum  total  of  thofe  in  T.  C.  D.  is,  as  we 
have  feen,  but  twenty-two  -,  fourteen  of 
which  have  full  employment  in  the  in- 
ftrudlion  of  pupils ;  the  whole  care  of  un- 
dergraduates devolving  upon  the  junior 
fellows. 

In  Scotland  there  are  four  univerfities, 
each  of  which  have  as  many  profeiTors,  as 
that  of  Dublin.  But  it  is  not  fo  much 
their  numbers,  as  their  difi^erent  ceconomy, 
which  has  produced  efi^eds  io  widely  dif- 
ferent. Their  foundations,  originally  nar- 
row, they  have  widened  by  induftry,  and 
what  was  wanting  in  royal  favour,  they 
have  fupplied  by  care  and  attention  j  the 
very  fubfiftence  of  their  profefTors  depend- 
D  d  ing 
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ing  upon  a  difplay  of  fuperior  excellence 
in  their  feveral  lines.  Edinburgh  has  been, 
for  fome  years,  the  firft  feminary  in  the 
Britifh  dominions,  for  all  the  branches  of 
phyfick.  Glafgow  has  been  the  firft  fchool 
of  ethicks,  from  the  ingenious  Hutchefon, 
to  the  fagacious  Reid.  Scarce  a  year  pafTes 
that  the  world  is  not  either  amufed  or  in- 
ftruded  by  fome  literary  produdion  of 
Scotland.  And  if  thefe  do  not  all  bear 
equally  the  ftamp  of  genius,  few  of  them  are 
without  erudition,  and  none  devoid  of  marks 
of  induftry  and  application. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  eminence  of 
Scotch  profeffors  may  be  attributed  to  ano- 
ther caufe,  than  the  conftitution  of  their 
univerfities,  feeing  that  their  eminence  is 
novel,  though  their  relation  to  thofe  learned 
bodies  has  been  always  the  fame.  It  will 
be  argued,  that  writing  of  books  is  now 
become  a  trade,  and  that  a  poor  nation  will 
ufe  its  diligence  to  fupply  a  wealthy  one, 
become  too  indolent  to  i^ock  its  own 
market. 

Upon  this  principle  it  may  be  afked, 
Why  does  not  the  fame  caufe  operate  in 
Ireland?    And  it  mufl  be  anfwered,   that 

though 
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though  the  nation  is  comparatively  poor, 
the  literate  part  of  it  is  rich.  After  ad- 
milTion,  the  fellows  rife  gradually  to  all 
offices  and  emoluments,  merely  by  fenio-. 
rity :  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expeded,  that 
men,  who  have  a  certainty  of  ample  prefer- 
ment, without  any  toilfome  effort,  fhould 
forego  that  cheerful  fociety,  which  a  great 
city  fo  amply  furnifhes,  for  the  precarious 
profpedt  of  future  fame,  and  the  certain  re- 
turn of  prefent  cenfure, 

' Quod  non  defit  habentem 


Quse  poterunt  unquam  fatis  expurgare  cicut3E, 
Ni  melius  doranre  putem  quam  Icrlbere  ? 

The  primary  intention,  howevet,  of  an 
tiniverfity,  is  not  fo  much  to  write  herfelf, 
as  to  form  writers.  And  for  this  purpofe, 
the  plan  of  education  here,  for  the  firft 
lour  years,  is  well  calculated  ;  the  exami- 
nation of  undergraduates  being  an  admira- 
ble inftitution.  But  then  inflrudion  goes 
no  farther  than  the  rudiments.  One  teaches 
logick  in  the  hall  this  year,  Greek  the  next, 
aflronomy  the  third,  and  morality  perhaps 
the  fourth.  All  which  muft,  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things,  be  but  fuperficially 
D  d  2  known, 
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known,  and  imperfcdly  taught.  Such  a 
conftitation  feems  not  only  unfriendly,  but 
hoftile  to  excellence  i  and  1  cannot  help 
thinking,  it  the  Scotch  univerfities  were 
fimilar  in  this  refped,  that  their  profefTors 
would  not,  at  this  day,  vie  with  her  better 
endowed  neighbours. 

I  have  granted  that  the  uliiverfity  of 
Dublin  is  well  calculated  for  conveying 
general  inftrudtion,  and  I  will  add,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
that  fhe  is  by  no  means  framed  for 
fupporting,  augmenting,  or  extending  the 
charader  of  national  literature.  I  do  not 
fpeak  thus,  becaufe  the  fad  argues  for  me, 
but  I  fay  fo,  becaufe  the  reafon  of  the  thing 
evinces,  that,  without  a  miracle,  the  fad 
cannot  be  otherwife.  And  fure  no  Irifh 
gentleman  can  take  it  amifs  that  I  fhould 
labour  to  wipe  off  a  national  reproach,  at 
the  expence  of  flatutes  drawn  up  by  Arch- 
bifhop  Laud. 

But  here  the  national  prejudice  recoils 
upon  us,  that  a  fellow  of  T.  C.  D.  muft, 
from  the  neceffary  qualifications  for  ad- 
miflion,  be  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
and  fully  adequate  to  fupport  the  dignity 

of 
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of  literature.     I   fhall   moft  readily  grant, 
that  the  young   men  who   get  fellowfhips, 
may  be   as  diligent   as   induftry  itfelf,   and 
that  they  have  read  a  very  general  courfe ; 
yet  how  is  it  poiFible,  that  in  a  year  or  two 
after  taking  a  batchelor's  degree  (that  is  at 
five  or  fix  years  fianding),   they  can   make 
themfelveslfeaftersof  the  whole  circle  of  arts, 
fciences,  and  clafiicks,  viz.  Logick,  Mathe- 
maticks,    Afironomy,     Phyficks,     Ethicks, 
Chronology,  Hiftory,   Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.     The  attention    thus  diftracted    by 
all,  if  colleded  on  one,  would  render  a  boy 
juft    come    from    fchool,    but    competently 
{killed  even   in   that.     The  memory   may 
be  loaded  with   words,    when   the  under- 
ftanding  is  not  ftored  with  ideas. 

The  bufinefs  of  anfvvering  for  a  fellow- 
fiiip,  is  faid  to  be  fo  mechanical,  that  fome 
tutors,  who  have  a  particular  intereft  at 
heart,  are  at  the  pains  to  fet  down  the 
rolls  of  quefiions  afl<ed  by  each  particular 
examiner,  and  that  then  they  prepare  their 
pupils  accordingly.  A  youth  of  five  years 
fianding,  thus  alfifted,  may  anfwer  better 
than  one  of  learning  and  abilities  much 
fuperior,  without  that  advantage.  Newton 
would  appear  in  a  more  unfavourable  ligh't 

here, 
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here,  than  he  did  when  examined  at  Cam* 

bridge. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  from  the  courfes  of 
each  examiner  becoming  known,  they  fome^ 
times  interchange  courfes,  and  the  Fellow 
who  examined  Mathematicks  lafl:  year,  will 
examine  Morality  the  next.  iWd  from  this 
veering  of  the  courfes,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
conceive,  how  they  can  examine  with  abi- 
lity, as  that  they  (hould  be  anfwered  with 
judgment.  The  whole  is  an  unnatural  talk 
impofed  on  the  examiner,  and  a  mere  effort 
of  memory  in  the  examined. 

But  let  us  recapitulate  what  w^e  have 
faid.  We  have  (hewn  that  there  are  more 
clergy  in  one  diocefe  of  England,  than  in 
3II  Ireland  ;  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  be 
1200,  while  the  numbers  in  all  England 
are  12,000  at  leaft, — that  the  difproportion 
is  ftill  greater  in  the  law  and  phyfick  lines, — 
that  the  number  of  fellows  in  T.  C.  D.  are 
but  twenty-two, — that  the  number  of  fel- 
lows and  profeffors  in  our  two  univerfities 
are  between  eight  and  nine  hundred, — 
and  that  the  general  numbers  in  England 
are  three  for  one  in  Ireland.  From  all 
which  it  follows,    that  the  advantages  of 

England 
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England  over  Ireland,  in  the  attainment  of 
learned  excellence,  is  cceteris  paribus  merel)% 
in  point  of  numbers,  in  a  ratio  made  up  of 
thefe  feveral  proportions. 

There  is  one  difadvantage  ftill  behind, 
under  which  Ireland  labours,  which  out- 
weighs all  the  reft,  and  that  is  her  provin- 
cial government,  which  as  efie^lually  re- 
prefTes  her  literary  as  commercial  efforts. 
Habetfubje6ios  tanquamfuos^  viles  ut  alienos, 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  people,  or  to  any 
time ;  it  is  a  fpirit  refulting  from  certain  re- 
lations. Here,  however,  it  removes  all  that 
might  roufe  ardor,  or  excite  emulation.  If 
any  rife  above  the  common  level,  it  is 
through  mere  dint  of  genius,  without  the 
temptation  of  reward,  or  the  allurement  of 
approbation.  Swift  was  outrageous,  that 
the  Irifh, — whofe  loyalty  he  taxes  as  a  foible, 
•—• fhould  be  generally  fet  afide,  or  that  rhcir 
pittance  fhould  be. 

The  leavings  of  a  church  ciiflred, 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  bell ; 
Or  fome  remote  inferior  poft. 
Worth  forty  pounds  a  year  at  moll. 

Preferm.ent  of  all   forts  runs   here  in    a 
channel  very  different  from  that  of  merit ; 

which 
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which  indeed  is  becoming  pretty  much  the 
cafe  in  England.  But  in  a  country  fuch  as 
ours  is,  and  Rome  was,  abihties  will  ne- 
cefTarily  emerge,  and  fignalize  themfelves, 
till  the  very  inftant  that  blind  corruption 
fhall  become  the  Sampfon  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

Many  favourable  circumftances  muft  con- 
jcur,  before  any  individual  can  confpicuoufly 
emerge.  A  genius  feldom  ftands  alone. 
He  may  be  a  liar  of  the  firft  magnitude, 
but  ftill  he  is  one  of  a  conftcllation.  The 
collifion  of  different  fcntiments  ftrikes  out 
the  rival  fparks  of  wit.  Hence  we  may  re- 
mark particular  asras  of  illumination,  from 
before  the  Auguftan,  down  to  the  prefent 
age. 

It  fares  with  nations  as  with  individuals. 
There  muft  be  fome  happy  tide  of  events 
to  fwell  one  nation  above  the  level  of  its 
neighbours,  cither  in  arts  or  arms,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  former.  In  a  great  nation,  the 
genius  of  individuals  will  participate  of  the 
national  greatnefs  •  it  will  in  fome  meafure 
be  buoyed  above  itfelf  Whereas  in  a  fub- 
ordinate  one,  it  will  be  depreffed  to  the  low 
level    of    the    natioiial    fate.     If  Edaiund 

Bu  rke 
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Burke  had  exerted  his  talents  to  the  utmofl 
in  his  native  country,  he  would  never  have 
been  compared  to  the  orators  of  antiquity. 
And  if  Dr.  Johnfon  had  fpent  his  life  in 
the  fame  place,  v^e  fhould  not  now  look  up 
to  him,  as  the  Colojfus  of  literature.   Adieu. 


LETTER     XLI. 


Dublin. 


A^ 


F  T  E  R  reviewing  the  many,  and  al- 
moft  unfurmountable  obflacles  to  lite- 
rary eminence  in  Ireland,  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered,  that  fhe  has  produced  fo  many, 
than  fo  few  wTiters  of  diftindion.  UJhcr 
was  a  fcholar,  fecond  to  none  thefe  iflands 
can  boaft  of,  unlefs  we  except  Selden.  In 
mere  fcience,  the  Biographia  Britann'ica  fur- 
nifhes  not  a  fourth  comparable  to  Bacon., 
Newton,  and  Boyle  *. 

Berkeley^  bifhop  of  Cioyne,  was  a  writer 
pf  very  fuperior  talents.  He  has  been 
called  the  Irifli  Plato.  His  minute  philofo- 
pher  is  among  the  ftandards  of  the  Englifh 
language.  His  ejfay  on  vifion  has  extended 
^lie   boundaries   of  fcience  j    and    however 

whimfical 

*  See   Page  394. 
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whimfical  his  ireatife  on  the  principles  of 
human  knowledge  may  appear,  it  is  un- 
anfwerable,  except  on  the  principles  of  com- 
mon fenfe.  1  cannot  help  admiring  his 
Siris^  however  it  may  have  been  ridiculed 
for  beginning  with  the  properties  of  Tar, 
and  ending  with  thofe  of  the  Godhead. 

The  advocates  for  Newton's  principles, 
affed  to  decry  his  fcientifick  abilities,becaufe 
he  would  perfuade  infidels  in  religion  not  to 
fwallow  the  dodrine  effluxions,  as  an  article 
of  faith.  So  high  a  refped  have  I  for  the 
geniusof  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  it  approaches 
towards  veneration.  My  fubmiflion,  how- 
ever, to  his  authority,  is  not  fo  refigned 
as  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  to  their  mafter, 
whofe  ipfe  dixit  was  not  to  be  controverted. 
The  palHon  people  have  to  account  for  every 
things  difpofes  them  to  a  ready  acquiefcence 
in  fome  general  principle,  which  for  every 
why  fhall  give  a  wherefore.  The  hypothe- 
fes  of  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Keraclitus,  De- 
mocritus,  &c.  have  prevailed  in  their  turns. 
Ariftotle  pulled  down  the  fanciful  fabricks 
raifed  by  his  predecefTors.  Lord  Verulam 
rofe  againft  this  tyrant  of  the  fchools.  At 
length  all  were  fwallowed  up  in  the  vortices 

of 
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of  Des  Cartes.  Now  the  fyftem  of  that 
great  man  is  exploded  as  a  philofophical  ro- 
mance. And  may  not  the  day  come,  when 
the  principles  of  a  ftill  greater  fhall  be 
called  a  mathematical  romance  ?  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  far  beyond  the  pitch  of 
human  underftanding  to  reach  the  caufe, 
fecond  to  the  firft,  which  moves  the  planets 
in  their  orbs  j  and  therefore  will  venture 
to  afk, — Why  fhould  it  be  aflumed,  that 
in  quantities  infinitely  fmall,  an  arch,  its 
chord,  and  tangent,  fhall  be  confidered  as 
equals  } 

The  relation  of  lines  to  each  other  is 
unalterable,  however  the  dimenfion  of 
thofe  lines  may  be  altered ;  no  m.atter 
whether  the  arch  be  faid  to  be  nafcent  or 
evanefcent,  ftill  it  bears  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  its  chord  as  if  extended  to  a  great 
circle  of  the  heavens.  Quantity  is  ftill 
quantity,  call  it  infinitefimal,  or  what  you 
will,  and  muft  confequently  be  fubjed  to 
its  laws,  relations,  and  proportions.  But 
an  arch  can  never  be  related  to  its  chord, 
in  the  proportion  of  equality,  for  that  would 
impugn  the  principle,  that  a  right  line  is 
the  fhorteft  that  can  be  drawn  between  any 

two 
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two  points.  Yet  upon  this  foundation  is 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  mathematical  phi- 
lofophy  built,  as  may  be  feen  from  Newton's 
own  words  j  lijdem  pojitis  dico  quod  ultima 
ratio  arcus,  chordcd^  &  tangentis  ad  invicem 
eft  ratio  cequalitatis.  Lem.  VII.  Princ. 
1.  I. 

I  have  placed  this  matter  in  a  light 
■fomewhat  different  from  the  Analyft  j  and 
for  my  pains,  you  among  the  reft  will  call 
me  Sciolift.  But  I  am  contented,  fince 
they  have  called  him  a  Pfeudo-mathema- 
tician.  Let  him,  however,  be  right  or 
wrong  in  his  fpeculative  opinions,  he  was 
certainly  an  ingenious  man,  and  according 
to  Pope,  a  good  one  too. 

Even  in  a  Bifhop  he  can  fpy  defert  ; 
Seeker  is  decent,  Riindel  has  a  heart ;  * 
Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benfon  given. 
To  Berktby  every  virtue  under  Heaven. 

King^  Archbifliop  of  Dublin,  was  a  Icfs 
fanciful,  but  a  more  confiftent  philofopher 
than  Berkeley.  His  book  upon  the  origin 
of  evil  is  a  m afterpiece.  He  was  a  man  of 
wit,  and  of  a  farcaftic  vein.  Between  him 
and  Swift,  a  ftri6l  intimacy  always  fubiifted, 
and  in  their  familiar  letters  we   find  him 

frequently 
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frequently  prefling  Swift  to  turn  his  pen  to 
grave  fubjeds,  and  reminding  him  that  his 
talents  were  not  fuited  to  fuch  important 
trifles,  as  fometimes  engaged  them. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  Boulter 
was  raifed  over  his  head,  to  the  primacy 
of  all  Ireland,  under  the  pretext  that  /6^  was 
too  old,  he  was  fo  piqued,  that  he  negleded 
to  pay  the  ufual  complimentary  vifit.  But, 
as  he  was  fo  refpedable  a  perfonage,  the 
Primate,  difpenfing  with  etiquette^  went  to 
fee  him.  King  received  him  with  great 
courtefy,  except  in  not  getting  up  to  meet 
his  grace,  humoroufly  excufing  himfelf  by 
faying,  that  he  was  grown  too  old  to  rife.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  poor  miller  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone. 

r^r.  Dodwell,  the  famous  Camden  pro- 
fefTor  of  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
was  of  this  country,  and  bred  in  T.  C.  D. 
He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  but 
of  an  enthufiaftick  turn  of  mind.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  foul  of  man  was  natu- 
rally mortal,  but  that  it  received  its  prin- 
ciple of  immortality  at  baptifm.  The 
dogma  now  maintained  by  Dr.  Prieftley, 
is  not  unlike  this  on  the  philofophical  fide, 

however 
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however  different  it  may  be  on  the  theo- 
logical. 

Leflie  of  Glaflough  was  a  man  of  great 
reading,  prodigious  memory,  and  volumi- 
nous compofition.  His  Jhort  and  eafy  me- 
thod  with  the  Deijls^  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  pieces  extant  on  the  fubjed.  An 
odd  ftory  is  recorded  of  a  difputation  held 
by  this  gentleman,  with  a  titular  bifhop  of 
Clogher,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  who  had 
given  a  challenge  to  all  the  proteftant  clergy. 
The  iffue  of  which  was,  that  both  fides 
claimed  the  vidory;  for  a  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  had  been  a  Papift,  turned  Proteftant, 
and  one  who  had  been  a  Proteftant  turned 
Papift. 

Toland  was  a  writer  of  oppofite  prin- 
ciples. A  popifh  prieft  originally,  he  be- 
came a  Deift  in  religion,  and  a  Republi- 
can in  politicks.  His  fcholarfhip  has  been 
arraigned  by  his  antagonifts,  but  he  is  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Locke  as  a  man  of  parts 
and  learning. 

Clayton,  bifhop  of  Clogher,  wrote  an 
ejfay  on  Spirit^  an  analyfis  of  the  works  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  other  books.  He 
was    a   difciple    of  Dr.   Clarke,   to   whom 

they 
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they  fay,  he  owed  his  preferment.  His 
effay  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  M'Donnel,  once 
fellow  of  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  a  ce- 
lebrated preacher. 

Irilh  writers  upon  ccntroverfy  have  been 
numerous,  but  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  popifh  church,  and  in  popifh  coun- 
tries. Peter  Walfh  is  a  name  well  known. 
Burnet  fays,  "  He  was  a  learned  and  an 
able  man,  much  pradifed  in  the  intrigues 
and  methods  of  the  Jefuits,  yet  honeft,  and 
in  points  of  controverfy  almoft  a  Prote- 
ftant."  This,  however,  is  an  uncouth 
track,  nor  is  the  profped  much  brightened 
in  exploring  the  regions  of  antiquity.  Yet 
Ireland  has  her  Camden  in  Ware  -,  and  the 
Ogygia  of  Flaherty  feems  learned.  He 
would  fynchronize  the  kings  and  tranfac- 
tions  of  Ireland,  with  thofe  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world,  down  from  the  deluge. 
The  confequence  is,  that  great  part  of  his 
book  is  almoft  as  applicable  to  any  other 
country  as  to  Ireland. 

There  are  other  writers  of  fome  note  in  the 
fame  line,  viz.  Lynch,  author  of  Cambrenfis 
Ever/us.^  M'Mahon  of  the  Jus  Armacanum 
Peter  Lombard,   Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Raymond, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Simon,  Luke  Wadding,  Cufack,  White, 
Stanihurft,  and  the  Abbe  Geoghegan,  who 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Ireland  in  French. 
The  fabulous  Keating  is  well  known  to 
every  body.  It  was  refcrved  for  Dr.  Leland 
to  give  the  form  of  hiftory  to  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  Ireland,  fince  it  became  dependant 
on  the  crown  of  England. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter, 
Mr.  Molyneux,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  champion  for  the  independence  of  his 
native  country.  I  now  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
philofopher  and  mathematician,  for  he  was 
reckoned  among  the  firft  of  that  fcientifick 
age.  His  Dioptricks  are  highly  commend- 
ed by  Dr.  Halley.  As  his  charader  feems 
to  me  well  drawn  upon  his  monument  in 
St.  Audeon's  church,  1  {hall  give  you  an 
extra 61  from  it. 


Famllicc  erudiije  tamam 

Per  univerfam  Rempublicani  Uuerariam 

Latins  fparfit. 

Abditis  Mathefeos  penetratis 

Oecmetriam,  Adronomiam,  Dioptricam,  Algebramque 

Multis  auxit  invcntis. 

Philofophise  verac  ac  utilis  incrementa 

Studiis  &  iinpenfis  ftrenue  promovit. 

Patriae 
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Patrise  jura  qusc  putavit,  noto  tibi,   viator,  libctlo 

Propugnavit. 

Nee  moribus  minus  quam  fcieiitia  infignis 

Tam  fupra  plebem  vixit  quam  fapuit. 

Dr.  Helfham  publifhed  an  elegant  and 
learned  courfe  of  lectures^  upon  the  feveral 
branches  of  phyiics  and  mechanics.  Dr. 
Brian  Robinfon  wrote  an  ^^zy  upon  that 
ethereal  fluid,  to  which  Newton  alludes  in 
his  queries  :  and  alfo  a  treatife  on  the  anivial 
ceconomy^  in  which  he  appears  happily  to 
have  applied  his  great  mathematical  know- 
ledge to  the  extenfion  of  medical  fcience. 
You  know  every  thing  relative  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,more  remarkable  for  his  mufeum  than 
his  genius.  Yet  upon  thefe  principally  muft 
we  reft  the  national  charader  in  the  line  of 
natural  philofophy.  Nor  can  I  hear  of 
any  other  mathematician  of  this  country, 
except  Mr.  Ronayne,  author  of  a  Treatife  of 
Algebra^  and  the  prefent  Dean  of  Arraaj^h  ; 
who  from  a  condderation  of  the  Cone,  has 
immediately  deduced  the  properties  of  the 
Se6iio7is.  His  demonftrations  are  perfpi- 
cuous  and  well  arranged.  He  has  alfo 
publifhcd  thofe  ingenious  phi/ofoph'cal ejfays, 
which  1  liave  heard  you  fpeak  {o  well  of. 
E  e  In 
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In  this  clafs,  however,  we  may  arrange  the 
works  of  Dr.  Macbride,  who  has  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  applied  the  theory  of  fixed  air  ta 
piadlice,  in  the  cure  of  the  fea-fcurvy. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  treatife  on  the  feudal  law, 
and  confiitution  of  England,  is  making  its 
way  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world ; 
notwitliftanding  this  avenue  to  fame  had 
been  pre-occupied  by  Dr.  Blackftone's  Com- 
menlarics. 

Mr.  Hutchefon  is  the  principal  ethick 
writer  of  this  country.  Whilft  a  teacher 
of  an  academy  in  Dublin,  he  wrote  his 
books  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  on  the  pajjions.  Thefe  raifed  his  repu- 
tation fo  high,  that  he  was  invited  to  accept 
the  moral  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow ; 
which  he  filled  with  fuch  celebrity,  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  that  fame  which  Glaf- 
gow now  enjoys  as  an  Ethick  fchool.  He  it 
was  who  firft  ufed  the  term  moral fenfe,  for 
that  principle  which  approves  the  To  KaAoj/ 
of  Plato,  and  the  pulchrujfi  et  honefium  of 
Cicero. 

Two  of  the  ableft  divines  of  this  country 
were  diffenters  from  the  eftablifhed  church, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Abernethy  and  Dr.  Leland.  The  fer- 
mons  of  the  former  upon  the  attributes, 
are  held  to  be  one  of  the  beft  fyftems  of 
natural  theology.  They  are  taught  and 
recommended  in  feveral  Univerfities,  and 
tranflated  into  French.  The  Author  was 
founder  of  a  fed  called,  The  New  Light ; 
whofe  diftinguifhing  tenets  are  Arianifm  in 
dodrine,  and  independence  in  difcipline. 
Abernethy  was  endowed  with  great  powers 
of  fpeech.  His  admirers  fay,  that  he  unit- 
ed the  precifion  of  Clarke,  the  abundance 
of  Barrow,  and  the  perfpicuity  of  Tillot- 
fon.  He  was  deputed  by  the  Di (Tenters  of 
Ulfler  to  addrefs  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in 
a  tour  he  made  when  Lord  Lieutenant; 
and  his  grace  was  afterwards  heard  to  fay, 
that,  of  all  the  men  who  ever  approached 
him  on  like  occalions,  he  was  moll 
pleafed  with  '*  the  young  man  of  An- 
trim. 

Dr.  Leland's  Fiew  of  Deiftical  Writers^ 
and  other  works,  are  well  known.  Of 
principles  different  from  Abernethy,  he 
was  an  independent  in  difcipline,  but  an 
Athanafian  in  doctrine.  He  is  fometimes 
confounded  with  the  Author  of  the  Hiflory 
Ee  2  of 
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of  Ireland,  whofe  Lectures  upon  Oratory,  in 
T.  C.  D. — wherein  he  overthrows  fome 
opinions  of  Dr.  Warburton, — and  his  de- 
fence of  them  againft  Dr.  Hurd,  have  ob- 
tained him  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
writers  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Duchal  wrote  Prefumptive  Argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Revelation,  and  feveral 
T^olumes  of  fermons,  w^hich  have  been  well 
received.  And  Mr.  Boyce,  another  difTent- 
ing  Minifter,  publiflied  fermons  072  t6e 
Four  laji  Things^  which  I  have  heard  com- 
mended. He  was  father  to  Boyce  the  Poet, 
author  of  a  Pantheon^  and  other  works." 

You  cannot  exped  a  large  catalogue  of 
eminent  preachers  in  the  eftablifhed  church 
of  Ireland,  for  the  reafons  I  have  already 
given  J  yet  I  muft  fay,  that  the  Dublin  pul- 
pits, are  juft  as  well  filled  as  thofc  of  London. 
The  Writers  who  have  done  the  nation 
moft  honour  in  the  divinity  line  are,  Syngc, 
Story,  Brown,  Delany,  Lawfon,  Orr,  and 
Skelton. 

Bifhop  Synge  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  parts  and  learning,  he  was  author 
of  the    Religion   of  a    Gentleman.     Story, 

Bifliop 
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Bifhop  of  Kilmore,  publifhed  only  fome 
occq^onal  (ermons,  but  in  his  Treatife  on  the 
Friefthood^  deep  erudition  and  Chriftian 
moderation  are  equally  confpicuous. 

Brown,  Bifliop  of  Cork,  publiihed  fome 
volumes  of  fermons ;  he  is  however  more 
celebrated  for  his  delivery  than  his  compo- 
lition.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he 
preached  before  Qiieen  Anne  upon  the  text, 
720  man  ever  /poke  like  this  man^  the  Qiieen 
applied  thofe  words  to  the  Preacher. 
They  have  another  anecdote  of  him  :  Be- 
ing a  violent  tory^  he  wrote  a  book  to 
prove,  that  drinking  memories  was  a  fpecies 
of  idolatry,  in  order  to  abolifh  a  cuftom 
then  prevalent  among  the  whigs  of  Ireland, 
of  drinking  the  glorious  memory  of  King 
William.  But  inftead  of  cooling,  he  only 
inflamed  their  rage  for  the  toaft,  to  which 
they  afterwards  tacked,  and  a  f — t  for  the 
Bijhop  of  Cork. 

Delany's  Sermons  on  the  Social  Duties  are 
excellent.  He  was  not  however  free  from 
enthufiafm  :  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove, 
that  eating  of  blood  v/as  a  crime  equal  to 
a  breach  of  the  decalogue.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  remarks,  that  he  always  argues  as  if 

he 
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he  were  preaching  before  an  Irijh  congrega- 
tion. Yet  I  have  heard  one  of  the  beft  judges 
on  our  fide  the  water  fay,  that  his  Intro- 
du6iion  to  Revelation  examined  with  candour, 
was  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  declamation 
in  the  Enghfh  language. 

Dr.  Lawfon  was  a  moft  celebrated 
preacher.  His  fermons,  which,  by  the 
bye,  were  publifhed  contrary  to  his  di- 
redions  on  his  death-bed,  are  elegant 
compofitions.  His  ledures  upon  Oratory, 
which  he  delivered  in  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  he  gave  to  the  world  himfelf;  they 
fhew  a  nice  clalTical  tafte,  a  fine  poetical 
vein,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  preaching. 

Mr.  Orr  publifhed  a  volume  of  fermons^ 
which  procured  him  the  friendfhip  of 
Hoadly,  bifiiop  of  Winchefter ;  they  dif- 
cover  a  free  and  original  caft  of  thought, 
and  are  coinpofed  in  a  manly,  nervous  ftyle. 
The  prefent  bifhop  of  Clogher,  has  the 
honour  of  promoting  him  to  an  Arch- 
deaconry, when  he  governed  the  fee  of 
Ferns.  And  to  the  fame  excellent  prelate 
Mr.  Skelton  owes  his  preferment. 

This 
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This  gentleman,  though  ungraduated, 
but  as  Batchelor,  by  any  of  the  iini- 
verfities,  is  the  living  glory  of  the  Irifli 
church.  He  has  pubiidied  five  volumes, 
moftly  in  defence  of  revelation,  which, 
though  ably  written,  fhed  but  a  fecondary 
luflre  on  the  charader  of  this  excellent 
perfon,  to  whom  1  have  had^the  happinefs 
of  being  introduced.  His  learning  is  almoft 
univerfal,  and  his  language  uncommonly 
fluent  and  vigorous  ^  nature  formed  him  a 
poet,  but  a  bifhop  prematurely  ordained  him 
a  divine  j  and  no  fooner  did  he  affume  this 
fundion,  than  his  feeling  heart  was  pene- 
trated by  the  niceft  fenfe  of  duty.  He  re- 
figned  himfelf  wholly  to  the  fcrvice  of  his 
mafter.  Such  a  fervant  could  not  long 
efcape  notice;  he  became  eminent;  he  was 
followed  in  London  as  a  preacher.  He  de- 
dicated two  volumes  of  fermons  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  that  metropolis,  at  a  time  when 
he  languifhed  upon  a  curacy  of  forty  pounds 
a  year.  But  then  he  was  as  rich  as  he  is 
now  ;  for  he  knows  no  ufc  of  money  but 
to  relieve  diftrefs.  In  one  of  thofc  feafons 
of  calamity,  which  ncgledt  of  tillage  in 
this  country  renders  fo  frequent,  he  fold 
his  books,  his  only  worldly  goods,  and  the 

onlv 
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only  worldly  goods  wherein  he  took  delight, 
to  buy  bread  for  the  poor. 

He  is  now  advancing  towards  feventy ; 
yet  he  preferves  an  uncommon  fliare  of 
vivacity.  If  he  fometimes  defcends  into  the 
ludicrous,  his  flaflies  of  wit  and  humour 
keep  the  tahl^.  in  a  roar.  His  powers  of 
defcription  are  beyond  what  I  could  have 
conceived  J  he  has  a  flock  of  imagination 
fufficient  to  fet  up  ten  modern  tragic  poets. 
Had  he  been  educated  and  lived  in  England, 
a  ftage  little  enough  for  his  great  abilities, 
he  would  have  long  iince  obtained  the  firft 
nitch  in-  the  temple  of  famcj  now  he  is 
known  only  in  Ireland,  and  by  a  few  inqui- 
sitive men  elfe where. 

The  chief  mifcellaneous  Irifh  writers  of 
the  prefent  century,  that  I  hear  of,  are, 
Parnell,  the  very  deliciod  mufarum,  of  whofe 
poetry,  above  all  others,  it  may  be  faid 
decies  re  petit  a  placehit — Burke,  on  the  fub- 
lime^  &c. — Lord  Molefw'orth — Lord  Orrery 
—  Lord  Clare-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millar— Dr. 
Arbuckle,  writer  of  Hibernicus's  Letters^ 
&c. — Molloy,  author  of  a  periodical  paper 
in  London,   called  Covimon   Senfe,    &c. — 

Ogle, 
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)gle,     who    modernized     Chaucer  s   Tales 
Dr.  Dunkin,    author  of  a   quarto  col- 


lection of  humorous  poems,  fome  of  which 
are  in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Englifh — Wood,  who  publifhed  Ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  Balbeck^  and  an  EJfay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer — Sterne, 
bifhop  of  Clogher,  author  of  a  book  de 
vifitatione  infirmorum — Sterne,  author  of 
Trijlram  Shandy^  &c.  —  Webb,  who  in- 
quired into  the  beauties  of  paintings  &c. — 
Pilkington,  who  publifhed  a  Dictionary  of 
Painters — Cunningham,  author  of  feveral 
poetical  pieces — Starrat,  who  wrote  on  the 
do6irine  of  proje6iiles^  and  fome  of  the  fongs 
in  Allan  Ramfay's  coUedion  —  Canning, 
writer  of  an    epijlle  from  Lord  Rufjel  to 

Lord  Cavendijfj^  &€. Derrick,  of  letters 

and  poems — Dr.Clancy,  author  of  the  Temp- 

lum  Veneris,  &c.  —  Bufti,  of  Socrates ■ 

Johnfton,  author  of  Chryfal — Brooke,  of  the 
Farmer s Letters, Fool  of  ^ality — the  learned 
Mr.  Maclaine,  now  of  the  Hague — Dr.  She- 
ridan, in  whofe  family  genius  feems  as  here- 
ditary as  the  name.  To  thefe,  I  might  add, a 
lift  of  female  writers,  Mrs.  Sheridan,  Mrs. 
Pilkington,  Mrs.  Grierfon,  Mrs.  Barber,  Mrs. 

Davies, 
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Davies,  Mrs.  Griffith,  &c.  —  Nor  fhould  we 
forget  the  truly  comical  G.  A.  Stevens.  There 
are  feveral  other  *  living  writers,  who  are 
not  publicijuris^  as  their  works  are  anony- 
mous ;  fuch  as  the  author  of  Long/word 
Earl  of  Sali/hiiry,  Polite  Philofopher^  &c. 

As  Swift  was  a  writer,  cujus  gloried  ne- 
que  profuit  quifquavi  laudando^  nee  vitupe- 
rando  obfuit^  I  fhould  only  have  mentioned 
his  name,  had  I  not  feen  a  letter  of  his  f, 
never  publifhed,  which  entirely  acquits  him 
of  that  breach  of  hofpitality,  laid  to  his 
charge  from  fome  pafTages  in  \\\s  Haviiltoiis 
Bawn.  The  letter  was  written  to  that  Dr. 
Jenny^  reprefented  in  the  poem  as  looking 
fo  like  a  ninny -^  the  purport  of  it  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  Dodor  (then  re6tor  of  Armagh, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  fpent 
the  Summer),  how  he  pafTed  his  time. 
Among  other  amufements,  he  mentions 
that  of  writing  this  very  poem,  the  motives 
which    excited    him  to  it,  and   the  effeds 

it 

*  To  this  clafs  is  added,  fince  the  writing  of  thefe  letter?, 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Heroick  Epiflles  which  paflcd 
between  Donna  Terefa  Pinna  y  Ruiz  and  Mr.  Twifs. 

t  Now  in  the  pofTcdlon  of  Lord  Dartrey. 
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it  produced.  And  fo  far  was  it  from  giv- 
ing umbrage  to  the  lady,  or  jealoufy  to  the 
knight,  that  every  addition  he  made  at 
night  came  up  with  the  bread  and  butter, 
as  part  of  the  entertainment  next  morning, 
and  all  parlies  exprefTed  the  utmoft  fatif- 
fadion.  One  of  the  mifreprefentations  of 
this  affair,  among  others,  gave  occafion  to 
the  following  epigram,  written  by  the  cu- 
rate of  Lcrd  Orrery's  own  town  of  Ca- 
ledon. 


A  fore  direafe  this  fcribbllng  itch  is  ! 

His  lordlhip,  in  his  Pliny  vein. 
Turns  Madam  Pilkington  in  breeches. 

And  now  attacks  our  patriot  Dean. 

What  !   Libel  his  friend  when  laid  in  ground : 
Nay,  good  Sir,  you  may  fpare  your  hints. 

His  parallel,  at  laft,  is  found. 

For  what  he  wriies,  George  Faulkner  prints. 

Had  Swilt  provok'd  lo  this  behaviour. 
Yet  after  death  refentment  cools. 

Sure  his  lall:  a8;  befpoke  his  favour  ; 
He  built  an  hofpital  for — Fools. 


This  alludes  to  St.  Patrick's  Hofpital  for 
lunaticks  and  idiots,  for  the  founding  of 

which 
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which  Swift  bequeathed  his  fortune — or  to 
life  his  own  words : 


He  left  the  little  wealth  he  had. 
To  build  a  hcufe  for  fools  and  mad, 
And  fhew'd,  by  one  fatiric  touch. 
No  nation  wanted  it  fo  much. 


LETTER      XLII. 


Dublin. 

T  F  Ireland  fhould  ftill  appear  defi- 
-■-  cient  in  mere  fcholarfhip,  a  review 
of  thofe  impediments  I  have  pointed 
out  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  vin- 
dicate her  genius,  however  it  may  have 
been  afperfed  of  late  :  and  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  fome  of  our  countrymen 
are  too  apt  to  fling  national  reproaches. 
Swift,  fhrunk  from  a  court-favourite  in- 
to the  head  of  a  chapter,  became  eafily 
irritated  againil:  the  ruling  men  and 
manners  here,  and  led  the  way  in  abuf- 
ing  the  place.  Pope,  feeing  the  Dean's 
humour,    took   up,  in   his   Dunciad,  what 

fell 
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fell  from  him,  and  complimented  the  man 
at  the  expence  of  his  country  : 

From  thy  Baotla  now  her  power  retires. 

He  has  been  followed  by  all  the  witlings 
fince.  S?nart^  whofe  greateft  praife,  you 
know,  arofe  from  a  prize  or  two  he  ob- 
tained at  Cambridge,  for  his  verfes  on  the 
attributes,  paid  a  vifit  tp  Ireland,  againft 
which,  from  a  domeftic  caufe,  he  conceived 
fuch  a  refentment,  that  his  vengeance 
didated  a  poem  called,  The  Temple  of  Dul- 
nefsy  wherein  he  graphically  lays  down  the 
College  of  Dublin. 

Yet  it  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  in 
another  poem,  where  he  is  painting  the 
terrors  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  and  its  Captains 
as  Demi -Gods,  he  unfortunately  feleds 
Warren,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Meath, 
as  the  glory  of  the  Englifli  Admirals. 
The  gentleman  who  mentioned  this  to 
me,  pomtmg  at  a  countryman  *  of  ours 
who  IS  here  at  prefent,  could  not  help 
ufing  thefe  words,  though  he  has  a 
very   high  refpcd:  for  our  nation.      "  No 

iboner 

*  Who  has  fince  wrote  his  Tour  in  Ireland. 
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fooner  (fays  he)  do  fome  Englifhmen  {ct 
foot  on  Irifh  ground,  than  they  afTume 
a  felf-created  importance,  very  unfuit- 
able  to  their  real  confequence  at  home. 
Fraught  with  plebeian  prejudices,  they 
look  at  every  thing  through  a  falfe  me- 
dium, make  faults  where  they  do  not 
find  them,' and  then  applaud  their  own 
fagacity.  Not  without  reafon  biaifed  to- 
wards their  own  country,  fome  think 
themfelves  as  much  fuperior  to  any  indi- 
vidual Irifhman,  as  England  is  fuperior  to 
Ireland.  A  man  of  this  caft  puts  the  whole 
nation  into  his  own  perfon,  and  Jo  gives 
the  viatter  out'' 

But  let  us  turn  into  the  field  of  imagina- 
tion, which  is  certainly  the  walk  of  Irifh 
genius.  Poetry,  as  we  have  feen,  had  an 
early  eftablifhment  here.  But  the  fame 
caufes,  which  have  been  inaufpicious  to 
learning  in  general,  have  prevented  the 
fongs  of  the  Bards  from  being  colleded. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe,  as  w^ell  as 
the  antient  Irifh  manufcripts  in  T.  C,  D. 
and  elfewhere,  were  printed  and  tranflated, 
while  there  yet  remains  'dfcholar  to  under- 
take and  fuperintend  the   work.     For  in 

another 
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another  century  the  Irifli  language,  hke 
that  of  Cornwall,  will  probably  be  extincSl, 
Leibnitz  *  was  of  opinion,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  a  neceffary  introduction  to 
Celtic  literature. 

This  country  is  certainly  indebted  toMr„ 
Macpherfon  for  his  animated  exhibition  of 
the  fpirit  of  Oflian,  one  of  the  oldeft  bards 
of  Ireland,  in  his  Fingal  and  Temora  ; 
and  for  that  honourable  teftimony  he  has 
given  in  favour  of  their  ,^enius,  however 
he  may  depreciate  the  Fio?2a,  or  poems 
which  treat  of  the  exploits  of  F//272,  the 
fon  of  Comhal.  "  On  other  fubjeds,  lays 
he,  the  Bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed 
a  genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation. 
It  was  a/onc  in  matters  of  antiquity  that 
they  were  monflrous  in  their  fables. 
Their  love  fonnets,  and  their  elegies, 
on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  and  re- 
nowned, abound  with  fuch  a  beautiful 
fimplicity  of  fentiment,  and  wild  harmony 
of  numbers,  that  they  make  an  atone- 
ment 


*  Ad  pcrficiendam  vel  certe  promovendam  literaturam 
Celtlcam,  diligentius  lingus  Hibernics  fludiuni  adjun- 
gendum. 
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ment  for  their  errors  in  every  other  fpecies 
of  poetry." 

Spencer,  after  defcribing  the  abufes  to 
which  their  poetry  was  turned  by  their 
bards,  in  dignifying  vice,  inftead  of  adorn- 
ing virtue,  puts  this  queftion  in  his  dia- 
logue :  "  Have  they  any  art  in  their  com- 
pofitions  ?  or  be  they  any  thing  witty  or 
well  favoured,  as  poems  ought  to  be  ? 
And  he  anfwers.  Yea,  truly.  1  have  caufed 
divers  of  them  to  be  tranflated  unto  me, 
that  I  might  underftand  them:  and  furely 
they  favoured  of  fweet  wit  and  good  in- 
vention, but  {killed  not  of  the  goodly  or- 
naments of  poetry  ;  yet,  were  they  fprinkled 
with  fome  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural 
device,  which  gave  good  grace  and  come- 
linefs  to  them." 

Mr.  Macpherfon  was,  however,  much 
better  qualified  to  decide  on  this  fubjed, 
as  he  not  only  underffood  the  originals, 
but  as  he  had  feen  the  poems  of  Ireland 
written  in  its  befl  times.  Thofc  which 
Spencer  defcribes  were,  I  fuppofe,  like  one 
I  have  feen,  written  in  latter  times  by 
O'Gnive   the   poet  of  O'Nial  j    a  fpecimen 

of 
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of  which   may   not  prove  unworthy   your 
perufal. 

"  Oh !  wretched  condition  of  our  dear 
countrymen !  Thin  remains  of  a  once 
happy  people ;  wallowing  in  blood,  and 
drenched  in  llaughter !  vain  ftruggle  for 
liberty !  Ye  are  the  haplefs  crew  of  a 
vefTel,  long  tempeft-tofl,  and  finally  caft 
avi^ay.  What !  are  we  not  wrecked  on 
our  own  ftiore  ?  Are  we  not  the  pri- 
foners  of  the  Saxon  *  race  ?  Is  not  our 
fentence  pafTed  ?  Is  not  our  very  excifion 
fore-doomed  ?  How  are  we  fallen  from 
the  antient  glories  of  our  native  land ! 
Our  power  is  degraded'  into  weaknefs, 
our  beauty  into  deformity,  our  freedom 
into  flavery,  our  fongs  of  triumph  into 
doleful  elegies.  Our  forefathers  would 
not  know — or,  if  they  knew,  they  would 
difclaim  their  fons.  Turn  not  thy  eyes, 
immortal  Galium^  on  thy  recreant  fons ! — 
Nial  of  the  nine  hofiages^  look  not  down 
upon  us,  left  thou  blulh  for  thy  captive 
Gadhelians  ! — Conn  of  the  hundred  battles^ 
F  f  fleep 

*  It  mufl  be  obferved  that  the  Irifh,  as  well  as  the 
Welch,  to  this  day,  call  the  Englifh  Saxom,  and  England 
Saxony. 
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lleep  in  thy  grafs-grovvn  tomb,  and  up- 
braid not  our  defeats  with  thy  vi6)ories ! 
Propitious  night,  fhroud  us  in  thy  dunneft 
cloud  ! — let  not  the  fun  (bed  his  reproach- 
ful light  on  our  ignominy  !  Whence  this 
fatal  transformation  ?  From  your  tame 
fubmiffion  to  Jirangers^ — from  your  mean 
fubfervience  to  the  Saxon  laws.  Since  you 
departed  from  the  equity  of  the  Brehons, 
clouds  of  evil  have  burft  upon  you, de- 
luges   of  mifery   have    overwhelmed   you. 

The  purpofes  of  Heaven  are  changed, 

your   fporting  lawns  are  paled  in, your 

fun  gilt  hills  are  disfigured  with  ramparts, 
and  frightful  with  towers. — The  laws  of 
nature  are  violated, — that  land,  once  the 
theatre  of  virtue  and  honour,  is  mctamor- 
phofed  into  another  Saxony.  Slaves!  we 
no  longer  know  our  own  country,  and  our 
country  difowns  us, — we  are  both  equally 
diftorted, — we  fee  but  two  monfters,  a 
Saxon  denizen,  and  an  Injb  alien.  Hap- 
lefs  land  !  Ye  befieged  of  Troy,  without 
a  Hedor  to  defend  you  !  Ye  Ifraelites  of 
Egypt,  without  a  Mofes  to  condudl  you  ! 
— But  thy  decrees,  O  Lord  I  are  juft. 
Unlefs  the  children  of  Eber-Scot  the  Scy- 
thian, repofe  all  their  truft  in  thee,  New- 
Saxony 
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Saxony   mufl,   like  a    Fhoenix,  rife  out   of 
the  afhes  of  Old  Ireland.'' 

This  poem  muft  have  been  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century  :  and  it  {hews  that  the 
many  laws  made  to  fupprefs  the  Bards  had 
not  damped  their  fpirit,  however  they 
might  have  weakened  their  influence.  Af- 
ter the  forfeiture  of  O'Nial,  under  James  I. 
poetry  took  another  turn  ;  for,  even  fo 
far  back  as  his  reign,  we  find  this  country 
furnilhing  pieces  for  the  ftage.  And  it 
muft  be  ov/ned  that  (he  has,  at  every 
period  fince,  difcovered  a  ftrong  propen- 
fity,  if  not  capacity,  for  the  drama.  She 
has  not  only  embellifhed  it  with  feveral 
favourite  ftock  plays,  but  fhe  has  brought 
forth  fome  of  ihe  firft-rate  adors,  Wilks, 
Ouin,  Sheridan,  Barry,  Mofibp,  Macklin, 
Havard,  O'Brien,  Brown,  Woffington,  Clive, 
Fitzhenry,  &c.  and  fhe  now  produces  a 
catalogue  of  fcenick  writers,  Ibme  of  whom 
fu?2t  clari  hodie  ^  qui  ollm  nominahuntur  ; 
but  as  it  depends  upon  futurity  to  allot 
them  their  refpedive  nitches  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame,  I  fhall  only  give  an  alphabe- 
tical lilt  of  fuch  as  occur  to  me  :  Brooke, 
F  f  2  Bickerfiaff, 
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Bickerftaff,  Dobbs,  Griffith,  Howard, 
Jephfon,  Kelly,  Murphy,  Macklin,  O'Hara, 
the  Sheridans,  Weft,  &c. 

Of  her  late  Writers  in  this  line  are 
fome,  whofe  names  are  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  others,  whofe  works  fhall  laft  as  long 
as  the  Englifh  ftage  fhali  hold  the  mir- 
ronr  np  to  nature  :  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  N. 
Tate ;  Concannen  ;  John  Kelly,  author  of 
the  Married  Philqfopher,  &c. ;  Dr.  Mad- 
den, of  Thcmijiocles^  &c.  ,  Jones,  of  The 
Earl  of  EJfex,  &c.  j  Morgan,  of  Philo- 
clea  ;  Hartfon,  of  The  Countefs  of  Salif- 
bury^  &c.  ;  A.  Phillips;  Mrs.  Centlivre ; 
Sir  R.  Steel  ;    Farquhar ;  and  Southerne. 

Nor  mud  wc,  Denham,  e'er  forget  thy  ftrain, 
Whtlft.  Cooper's  hill  comniundb  the  neighboring  plain. 

When  the  Sophy  came  out,  it  was  faid  by 
Waller,  of  the  Author,  ''  That  he  broke 
out  like  the  Irifh  rebellion,  three-fcore 
thoufand  ftrong,  .when  nobody  in  the  leaft 
expedled  it."  Southerne  may,  perhaps, 
be  placed  immediately  after  Shakefpeare 
and  Otway.  A  late  French  writer  gives 
him   a  very  diftinguidied  place  among  the 

Englifh 
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Englifh  tragic  Poets.  He  feleds  Oroonoko 
as  the  moft  firiking  example  of  that  truth, 
in  painting  pathetic  fccnes  of  deep  dif- 
trefs,  in  which,  he  owns,  it  is  difficult  to 
difpute  precedence  with  the  Englifls.  The 
fame  author  fays,  the  Confcious  Lovers  is 
the  heft  comedy  in  our  language.  It  may 
be  queftioned  whether  we  have  any  plays, 
except  of  Shakefpeare,  more  abounding 
with  true  humour  than  thofe  of  Farquhar. 
I  know  that  his  humour  has  been  called 
low^  but  time  feems  adding  to  his  reputa- 
tion what  it  is  detrading  from  that  of 
Congreve. 

It  w^ould  perhaps  be  injurious  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Goldfmith,  to  draw  his 
poetical  charader  from  his  theatrical 
pieces,  thoug^h  they  are  replete  with  the 
true  vis  comica.  His  fame  muft  be  found- 
ed upon  his  Traveller,  Deferted  Village, 
and  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  But  his  fhade 
may  reft  in  peace  ;  his  tomb  is  to  be  in- 
fcribed  by   the  *  Author  of  the  Rambler, 

which 


*  Dr.  Joiitilbri  ha''  hoBOui»d  the  Publiflicr  with  a  <r 'pv, 
though  the  epitaph  is  not  yet  finillien,  the  iiknticni  ipo: 
where  Golcifinith  was  born  being  not  yet  afcertr.incd. 
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which  is  more  honourable  to  the  Bard  than 
if  his  afhes  had  been  depofited  in  the  ce- 
metery of  Kings. 


PLIVARII     GOLDSMITH, 

Poetoe,  Phyfici,  Hillorici, 
qui    nullum    fere  fcribendi   genus 

non    tetigit, 
nullum  quod   tetigit   non  ornavit  ; 
Sive    rifus  eflent  movendi, 
Sive  lacriinic, 
Affe6:uum   potens,  at    lenis,  dominator; 
Ingenio  fublimis,  vividus,  verfatilis, 
Oratione   grandis,   nitidus,   venuftus  ; 
Hoc  inonumento  memoriam  coluit 
Sodalium  amor, 
Amicorum   fides, 
LeQorum  veneraiio. 
**"*    in   Hibernia  natus, 
Eblanse   Uteris  inftitutus, 
Lcndini  obiit  MDCCLXXIV. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XLIII. 

Dublin. 

npHE  imitative  arts  are,  at  beft,  plants  of 
a  flow  growth  j  they  require  not  only 
a  genial  foil,  but  the  careful  cultivation  of 
opulence  and  peace.  The  caufes,  which  I 
have  ftiewn  to  be  inimical  to  letters,  are 
hoftile  to  them.  Poetry  and  Mufic  may 
arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
amidft  tumult  and  commotion,  but  Painting 
requires  fecurity  and  fixed  eftablifliment. 
The  implements  of  poetry  are  few,  and  al- 
ways at  hand,  and  the  exercife  of  them  is 
not  altogether  incompatible  with  any  ftate 
of  a  mind  difpofed  that  way.  Public  ca- 
lamity, and  private  mifery,  whilft  they  fur- 
nifh  the  fitted  poetical  fubjeds,  kindle, 
at  the  fame  time,  indignation,  revenge, 
anguifli,  defpair,  and  other  paflions,  which 
fometimes  prove  the  ftrongeft  incentives  to 
the  poetic /wror. 

It  is  far  otherwife  with  the  arts  of  de- 

Jign.     Thofe   pidures   which    exift   in   the 

mind  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  which  may 

be 
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be  foon  fketched  and  coloured  in  words, 
require  a  very  laborious,  extenfive,  and  un- 
interrupted practice  of  imitation,  before 
they  can  be  embodied  on  the  canvafs.  It 
fhould  not  therefore  be  wondered  at,  that 
thofe  efforts  of  ingenuity  which  we,  per- 
haps, too  highly  prize  in  other  countries, 
have  but  lately  difcovered  themfelves  in 
Ireland.  Yet  1  have  feen  fome  very  good 
portraits  here.  Thofe  of  Latham  are  ad- 
mirable, far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Jer- 
vaife  ;  who  was  of  this  countrv,  and  vvhofe 
celebrity  he  principally  owes  to  the  partia- 
lity of  Mr.  Pope.  There  is  a  good  pic- 
ture by  Bindon  in  the  Poor-houfe.  The 
prefent  Mr.  Hunter  has  done  fome  capi- 
tal portraits,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tro^^^r  have 
both  great  merit  in  that  w\iy. 

But  Landflcip  is  the  line  in  which  all  the 
painters  of  Ireland  fet  out,  and  in  which 
fome  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  greatefl 
eminence.  You  know  the  works  of  5drr^f. 
There  is  a  Roberts  at  prefent,  a  very  young 
man,  whofe  works  are  fine  Mr.  FiJIjer  too, 
y^JJjford^  Coy^  and  others,  deferve  great  praife. 
I  have  feen  a  pi6ure  by  Butts  j  whofe  fame 
here  is  above  that  of  all  others,  though  his 
death  was  premature.  If  I  were  to  ailign 
a  reafon  for  this  general  excellence  of  Irifh 

artifts 
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artifts  in  Landfkip,  I  fhould  afcribe  it  to  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  country,  which  abounds 
with  fcenery  the  mod  pi6iur ef que. 

The  higheft  branches  of  painting  can 
never  flourifh,  except  where  the  patronage 
of  the  opulent  concurs  with  other  favour- 
able circumftances.  This  country  is  too 
indigent  for  fufiicient  encouragement.  Till 
within  a  very  few  years,  England  herfelf 
could  not  boaft  of  many  eminent  artifts. 
Her  progrefs,  however,  within  the  laft 
twenty  years  has  been  rapid,  beyond  the 
example  of  other  places,  and  former  times. 
She  has  already  evinced  the  futility  of  their 
fpeculations,  who  attribute  to  climate  an 
omnifick  influence  upon  the  fine  arts. 
What  would  the  Abbe  du  Bos  now  fay,  if 
he  heard  his  own  countrymen  admit,  that 
London  has  at  this  day  more  capital 
painters  than  Paris  .^  Though  the  latter  had 
no  lefs  than  6100  artifts  *  and  ftudents  in 
defign,  A.  D.  1771. 

Public 

*  1/  Acaiemie  Royale,  Eleves                 -              -  200 

L'  Acad,  de  S.  Luc                 -                 -  -         150 

Ecole  aux  Gobelins         "                  "                   -  50 
Ecolegraiuite  fous  rinfpeflion  du  Lieutenant  de  Police  1500 

Ecole  grat.  des  freres  dans  les  paroifTes            -  1200 

il  y  a  outre  cela  6ooartiftes  donnant  Icfon  pour  ^ 

de  I'  argent,  conter  a  chacun  4  eleves     -  S 

6 1  CO 
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Public  eftablilhments  for  cultivating  the 
polite  arts  in  the  different  nations  of  Eu* 
rope,  are  not  very  antient  :  the  oldeft  of 
the  kind  being  that  by  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, under  the  guidance  of  Leonardo  da' 
Vinci  J  which  was  difTolved,  on  the  duke's 
being  niade  prifoner,  long  before  the  aca- 
demy of  Florence  was  founded  in  the  year 
1562.  St.  Luke's  at  Rome  was  eftablifhed 
by  Gregory  XIII.  and,  nearly  at  the  fame 
time,  the  celebrated  fchool  of  the  Carrachcs 
was  opened  at  Bologna.  The  royal  acade- 
my of  Paris  was  founded  in  1648.  Junius,  in 
his  book  de  pi6iura  veterum^  publifhed  ten 
years  before  this  period,  occafionally  men- 
tions an  academy  at  Arundel-houfe  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  were  expofed  to  public  view, 
a  capital  collection  of  drawings,  &c.  be- 
longing to  the  noblemen  of  that  title. 
The  royal  academy  in  London  was  not 
founded  until  176S.  So  that  the  earlieft 
public  eftablilliment  in  England  is  that  of 
the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  inftituted  in 
1753;  which  was  pofterior  by  fome  years, 
to  a  fimilar  inflitution  in  Ireland,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

This 
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This  truly  patriotic  body,  with  a  view 
of  advancing  the  polite  arts,  ereded  an 
academy,  furniflied  with  living  models, 
and  calls  from  the  antique  ftatues,  under 
the  diredion  of  Mr.  Weji,  who  was  not  only 
the  beft  draftfman  of  his  time  in  this  coun- 
try, but  perhaps  in  Europe.  In  this  fchool 
a  confiderable  number  of  painters  have  been 
bred,  fome  of  whom  have  obtained  a  con- 
fiderable degree  of  reputation  both  in  Rome 
and  London.  But,  whether  it  was  that 
Mr.  Weft,  though  fuperlatively  qualified 
as  far  as  he  went,  being  neither  a  painter 
nor  a  fculptor,  but  a  mere  draftfman,  and 
confequently  limited  in  his  views,  drawing 
and  the  clear-obfctire  were  cultivated  as  an 
end,  and  not  as  the  means  to  fomething  ftill 
greater,  and  far  beyond  fuch  narrow  boun- 
daries—Or, whether  it  was  that  the  Dub- 
lin Society  wanted  either  the  knowledge, 
or  ability,  to  llrike  out  ways  of  employing 
thofe  they  had  formed,  and  thereby  of  ad- 
vancing the  arts  to  that  perfedion  they  are 
capable  of — I  fay,  from  which  ever  of 
thefe,  or  from  what  other  caufe  foever,  it 
has  fo  happened,  that  moft  of  thofe  bred 
here  have  gone  over  to  England;  where, 
from  want  of  patrons  or  friends  interefted 
in  their  fuccefs,  many  of  them  have  been 

unavoidably 
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unavoidably  driven  into  the  inferior  walks 
of  art  J  in  which,  however,  they  are  out- 
done by  none.  Dixon  has  brought  mezzo- 
tintos  to  a  desjree  of  perfedion,  unexpeded 
in  that  fpecies  of  engraving.  And  there 
have  been  many  others  eminent  in  the  fame 
line;  Brooke,  Burke,  Chambers,  Fifher, 
Frye,  Gwymm,  Houflon,  M'Ardell,  Pur- 
cell,  Spooner,  Watfon,  &c. 

The  genius  of  Ireland  then  has  not  been 
dormant  of  late,  and  if  the  Dublin  Society 
has  been  unfuccefsful  in  forming,  or  rather 
finifhing,  the  moft  eminent  charaders  in  this 
art,  fhe  has,  however,  multiplied  inferior 
artifts,  and  refined  the  tafte  of  thofe  employ- 
ed in  manufadures  •  both  which  tend  vaflly 
to  foften  manners,  and  humanize  fociety. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  inftitutions,  if 
properly  managed,  might,  as  I  conceive, 
be  converted  to  the  moi\  exalted  pur- 
pofes ;  yet  if  we  examine  the  efFeds 
produced  by  thofe  of  a  fimilar  kind,  we 
fhall  find,  that,  if  that  of  Dublin  has  failed, 
it  has  failed  in  common  with  thofe  on  the 
continent,  where  a  concurrence  of  more 
favourable  circumftances,  than  could  poffi- 
bly   meet  in   a  dependent  country,   might 

have 
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have  afforded  a  better  profped  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Out  of  that  multitude  of  artifts 
inftruded  by  the  munificence  of  the  grand 
monarch,  not  one  has  yet  arifen  compa- 
rable to  Le  Brun,  Le  Soeur,  or  Pouifin. 
And,  as  if  in  mockery  of  human  wifdom, 
all  the  great  mafters  of  Italy  were  formed, 
either  before,  or  independent  of,  the  feveral 
academies  in  that  country;  fo  that  the 
higheft  attainments  in  the  arts  are  not  to 
be  expeded  from  a  multitude  of  novices. 

This  very  country  furnifhes  a  ftriking  ex- 
ample of  this  affertion.  Mr.  Barry  never 
had  a  mafter,  as  I  am  informed.  Nay,  he 
obtained  a  firft  premium  from  the  Dublin 
Society  for  hiflory  painting,  v/hen  a  boy, 
before  he  had  ever  feen  a  pidure  of  the 
kind.  His  Inquiry  into  the  obJiru6iion  of  the 
arts,  &c.  firft  led  me  to  his  name.  There 
it  w^as  eafily  feen  that  his  penetration  had 
founded  the  very  bottom  of  his  art.  I  was 
furprifed  that  an  artifl:  of  fuch  learning  had 
not  arreded  the  attention  of  the  Public ; 
and  ftill  more  fo,  when,  on  examining  his 
works,  I  found  them,  conceived  in  the 
grandeft  ftyle,  and  executed  in  the  befl 
manner  -,  his  drawings  of  tlie  ?md  being  cor- 
rect to  the  utmofl  truth  of  nature.  How- 
ever 
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ever  imprudently  this  rifing  genius  may 
have  invited  the  attacks  of  criticifm,  by 
his  ftridtures  on  eftabHfhed  charadlers,  he 
muft  be  allowed  a  place  among  the  firft 
artifts  of  the  prefent  a^e  -,  and  perhaps  the 
next  will  wonder  how  this  could  have  been 
fo  long  blind  to  his  merit. 

The  hiftorv  of  the  arts  furnifhcs  abun- 
dance  of  other  examples  of  maflers  being 
formed  almoft  magifira  natura,  in  coun- 
tries where  there  was  not  a  deficiency  of  mo- 
dels for  imitation.  When  we  confider 
this,  together  with  the  natural  propenfity 
of  all  children  to  drawing,  and  befides, 
the  almoft  innumerable  difficulties  that  are 
to  be  furmounted  before  perfedion  can  be 
attained,  and  that  nothing  can  carry  the 
artift  fuccefsfuliy  on,  but  a  peculiar  caft  of 
thought,  and  *  uncommon  vigour  of  mind, 

the 


*  It  feems  raiher  extraordinary  how  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Caulfield  of  Meriian-ltreet,  could  hive  efcaped  the  notice 
of  our  Phiiofcphical  Traveller.  This  Lady,  from  the  mere 
rcfources  or"  her  own  genius,  has  not  only^irrived  at  fuch  a 
pitch  of  cxceiience  in  needle-work,  drawings  of  all  forts, 
painting  in  oil  and  water  colour'.,  moulding  of  models  both 
in  clay  and  wax,  as  procured  her  the  admiration  of  every 
body,  and  the  higheft  honours  from  the  Dublin  Society  ;  but 
flie  hiis  morcoicr  ftruck  out  a  new  fpecies  of  art.    With  a 

manly 
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the  energy  of  which  nothing  can  baffle, 
it  is  eafily  feen  how  preferable  it  would  be 
to  fix  the  prize  at  the  end,  rather  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  race.  The  public 
patronage  would,  in  England  at  leaft,  be 
more  advantageoufly,  and  lefs  expenfively 
employed,  in  contriving  means  for  calling 
out  the  abilities,  for  great  exertion,  of  thofe 
characters  which  are  already  formed. 
Might  not  the  age  and  nation  derive  credit 
from  employing  the  firft  artifts  of  England 
in  painting  St.  Paul's,  and  other  churches 
which  want  decoration?  This  enlightened 
age  is  far  enough  removed  from  fanaticifm, 
to  charge  fuch  ornaments  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  fuperftition.  But  left  you  fliould 
fay  to  me  nc  Jutor  ultra  crepidam^  I  fhall  bid 
you  good  night. 

LET- 

manly  and  happy  boldnefs,  departing  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
pradlice,  Hie  has  reached  the  fummit  of  perfedlion  in  colouring, 
by  a  pecuh'ar  combination  of  fuch  mean  materials  as  Taylors 
shapings.  She  began  with  fruits  and  flowers,  which  Hie  fooa 
executed  to  the  temptation  of  both  tafte  and  fmell.  She  next 
efTayed  on  birds,  which  flie  has  fledged  in  the  mofl;  varying 
and  glofley  dies  of  plumage.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
aftonifliing  to  every  body  but  herfelf,  /lie  has  at  length  ad- 
vanced to  human  figures,  and  has  animated  her  fplrited  de- 
figns  with  fuch  warm  tinfts  of  fmiling  innocence  and  rofy 
health,  as  would  flrike  a  blufli  into  the  cheek  of  Rubens, 
could  he  now  fee  himfcif  fo  far  outdone. 
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LETTER     XLIV. 


Dublin. 


^"T^HE  antiquarians  of  this  country  con- 
tend,  that  Ireland  is  pointed  out  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  under  the  name  of  BEA- 
EPION,  /.  c.  the  Erin  of  the  God  Beal. 
He  defcribed  it  as  being  about  the  bignefs 
of  Sicily,  and  being  over-againfl  the  Celtas, 
as  fruitful  and  pleafant,  abounding  with 
large  groves,  and  round  temples,  wherein 
the  Priefts,  or  Druids,  fung  to  their  harps 
the  praifes  of  Apollo.  He  reports,  that 
the  God  ufed  to  converfe  with  the  natives, 
and  that  in  nineteen  years  they  could  bring 
the  moon  fo  near  as  to  difcover  her  moun- 
tains and  vallies.  From  whence  they 
would  infer  it  to  have  been  intimated,  that 
the  Irifh  were  acquainted  with  the  cycles 
of  both  fun  and  moon,  and  that  they  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  aftronomy  by  the 
help  of  glaffes.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  fo  many 
circumftances,  in  this  paffage,  applicable  to 
Ireland,   that  it  amounts   to  an  exadt   de- 

fcription. 
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fcription.  The  name  Erin,  the  fituation, 
the  fize  of  the  ifland,  the  Druids  with 
their  harps,  the  harp  facred  to  Apollo,  and 
at  this  very  day  the  enfign  armorial  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  to  recur  to  dubious 
authorities  for  proof  that  the  Irifh  were, 
in  a  very  early  period,  addided  to  mufic. 
The  fad  is  fupported  by  the  moll  unex- 
ceptionable evidence  ;  a  iketch  of  w^hich  I 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  you,  though  I 
muft  confefs  that  I  never  fo  much  as  learned 
the  gamut.  I  fhall  not  therefore  pretend 
to  write  as  a  mufician,  but  as  an  antiqua- 
rian •  and  you  will  allow  me  to  be,  like 
fome  other  antiquarians,  very  fond  of  what 
I  do  not  underftand. 

We  have  already  fcen  that  the  Druids, 
Bards,  Mujicians,  &c.  of  Ireland  had  por- 
tions of  land  aiiigned  them  for  their  main- 
tenance. It  may  be  well  fuppofed  that 
the  muficians  had  this  legal  ettablilhment, 
not  only  as  they  were  officers  of  the  court, 
but  as  they  v/ere  miniflers  in  the  public 
worfhip  of  the  Gods.  The  high  honours 
and  emoluments,  attendant  on  this  art, 
mnft  naturally  have  produced  eminence  in 

G  g  many 
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many  of  its  numerous  profcfTors.  Accord- 
ingly, Cambrenfis,  who  fcarcely  allows 
the  Irifh  any  other  good  quality,  confefTes 
their  tranfcendancy  in  mufic.  M^  {trains 
his  fiyle  to  fucli  a  pitch,  in  order  to  ex- 
prcfs  this  peculiar  excellence,  that  it  is 
almofi  impoinble  to  tranflate  him.  In 
muftcis  fvlum^  ^c.  "  I  can  only  praifc 
their  excc-llence  in  inftrumental  mufic,  in 
which  they  are  fl<:illcd  incomparably  above 
any  other  nation  I  have  feen. — Their  in- 
flruments  are  the  harp,  the  pipe,  and  the 
timbrel."  Polydore  Virgil  holds  the  fame 
language,  Hiberni  funt  mujiccv  peritij/imi. 
And  the  Welch  chronicles  afnrm,  that 
"  Griffith  Ap-Conon,  King  of  North 
Wales,  being  of  Jrifh  lineage  by  his  mo- 
ther, and  alfo  born  in  Ireland,  carried 
with  him  from  thence  divers  cunning  mu- 
ficians  into  W^ales,  who  lievifed  in  a  man- 
ner, all  the  inflru mental  mufic  ufed  there. 
Which  appears  as  well  by  the  books  writ- 
ten in  the  fame,  as  alfo  by  the  names  of  the 
tur}es  and  meafures  ufed  among  them  to 
this  day." 

The    Cognofcenti,    I    think,    allow    that 
Ireland  is  a  fchool  of  mufic.     Ellen-a-Roon 

has 
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has  always  been  edeemed  as  one  of  the  fineft 
melodies  of  any  country  ;  Langolee  and  Kin- 
du-Deelas  are  of  the  fame  caft.  Pafqnali  ufed 
to  play  the  firft  of  thefe  with  variations  ; 
which,  they  fay,  only  weakened  its  original 
force.  Though  nothing  can  be  more  lively 
than  their  common  jig  tunes,  their  fineft  airs 
are  of  a  plaintive  turn,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  thofe  fet  to  the  elegies  for  re- 
nowned warriors,  or  to  the  fighs  of  com- 
plaining lovers.  Of  the  latter  fort  are 
thofe  I  have  named,  as  is  evident  from 
the  titles*;  and  in  the  fame  line  is  that 
charming  melody,  Molly -a- Storey  for  which 
Mr.  Ogle,  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the 
county  of  Wexford,  has  written  fome  beau- 
tiful ftanzas. 

They  talk  of  a  wonderful  m.after  they 
had  of  late,  called  Carolan,  who,  like  Ho- 
mer, was  blind,  and  like  him,  went 
about  fmging  and  playing  his  rhapfodies. 
His  poetry  was  in  Irilh,  and  not  much 
praifed,  but  his  mufic  is  celebrated.  From 
an  early  difappointment  in  love  he  is  faid 
to  have  attuned  his  harp  to  the  elegiac 
G  g  2  ftrain. 

*  Kir.  ilu  Deelns,  the  lafs  w'uh  the  raven  locks. 
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firain.  I  have  heard  one  of  thefe  compo- 
fitions  played,  and  to  me  the  founds  were 
as  expreffive  of  fuch  a  fitiiation  of  mind, 
as  the  words  of  a  love-fick  elegy.  The 
hiftory  of  one  of  his  famous  compofitions, 
called  *  Tiarna-Mayo, — which  was  fome- 
what  in  the  dirge  ftyle, — is  faid  to  be  this : 
The  mufician  had  offended  Lord  Mayo  by 
feme  witty  farcafms,  of  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  very  liberal,  and  was 
forbid  his  houfe.  After  fome  time  he 
prevailed  to  be  heard,  and  he  fang  this 
palinode  in  concert  with  his  harp  at  din- 
ner ;  with  which,  Orpheus-like,  he  fo 
charmed  the  powers  of  refentment,  that 
he  was  prefently  rellored  to  his  Lordfhip's 
favour.  I  have  heard  divers  others  of  his 
tunes  called  Planxtics^  which  are  in  the 
convivial  ftrain,  and  evidently  calculated 
to  infpire  good  humour,  and  heighten  the 
jollity  of  the  feftive  hour.  They  go  by 
the  names  of  thofe  gentlemen,  for  whofe 
entertainments  they  were  compofed,  as 
Planxty-Connor,  Planxty-Johnfton,  Planx- 
ty-Jones,    &c.     The  laft  of  thefe  has  been 

dignified 

*  L/ird  Mayo, 
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dignified  by  better  words  than  thofe  of  the 
Bard,  by  Mr.  Davvfon,  late  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  is  now  called  Bumper  Squire 
Jones. 

They  tell  me,  that  in  his  latter  days  he 
never  compofed  without  the  infpiration  of 
whilkey,  of  which  at  that  critical  hour, 
he  always  took  care  to  have  a  bottle  befide 
him. 

Ennius  ipfe  pater,  nunquam  nj/i  potus,  ad  arma 
Profiluit  dicenda 

His  ear  was  fo  exquifite,  and  his  memory 
fo  tenacious,  that  he  has  been  known  to 
play  off,  at  firft  hearing,  fome  of  the  mofl 
difficult  pieces  of  Italian  mufic,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  Geminiani. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Poeckridge  ought  not 
to  be  loft  to  the  lovers  of  harmony,  as  he 
has  enriched  the  art  by  the  invention  of 
the  mujical  glajfesy  now  improved  into  the 
harmonica-^  an  inftruraent,  if  not  of  the 
greateft  force,  yet  certainly  of  the  fweeteft 
tones  in  the  com.pafs  of  melody.  He  was 
born  to  a  good  eftate  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,    but    more    attached    to   mufic 

than 
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than  oeconomy,  he,  like  many  other  men 
of  genius,  outhved  the  poffeffion  of  it,  and 
was  obhgcd,  in  his  old  age,  to  make  out  a 
precarious  fubfiftence  by  the  exercife  of  his 
art :  he  loft  his  life  but  a  few  years  fince, 
in  an  accidental  fire  in  Cornhill. 

From  what  has  been  now  obferved  rela- 
tive to  the  diftinguilhed  excellence  of  the 
Irifh  muficians,  particularly  in  ancient 
times,  compared  with  what  has  been 
proved,  in  former  letters,  that  Ireland  was 
the  old  Scotia^  it  will  not,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  what  is 
now  called,  and  jufily  enough,  the  !Scots 
mufic.  We  have  feen  that  there  is  proof 
pofitive,  from  their  own  chronicles,  that 
the  Welch  received  their  inftrumental  mufic 
from  Ireland,  let  us  now  fee  whether  there 
be  not  proof  prefumptive,  the  flrongeft 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of, 
that  the  Eritifh  Scots  borrowed  their  mufic 
alfo  from  the  fume  quarter. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  as  is  generally  faid, 
that  David  Pvizzio  was  author  of  the  Scots 
mufic.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  a- 
gainft  fuch  a  fuppofition  j  the  wild  and 
pafloral  fingularity  of  the  Scots  melodies  is 

•incom- 
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incompatible  with  the  grave  and  learned 
compofitions  of  Italy.  And  there  is  an 
external  evidence  flill  more  ftronsr:  Rizzio 

o 

was  Secretary,  not  Mufician,  to  the  Queen 
of  Scotland.  His  father  had  been  a  mnfi- 
cian  by  profeffion,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  one  himfelf.  That  he  might,  how- 
ever, have  played,  improved,  and  colleded 
the  Scots  airs,  is  very  probable  •  but  that 
a  young  diflipated  Italian, — bufied  in  the 
intrigues  of  a  court,  and  attendance  on  a 
Queen  fo  fair,  and  fo  condefcending  as 
Mary, — could  in  a  few  years  have  dilTemi- 
nated  fuch  multifarious  compoiitions 
through  a  nation,  which  defpifed  his  man- 
ners, and  hated  his  perfon,  is  utterly  incre- 
dible. 

Nor  can  this  invention  be  afcribed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Mclrofs.  For  where  is  the 
likelihood  that  a  fet  of  cloiftered  monks 
fhould  either  invent  or  propagate  a  national 
mufic  ?  The  mofl:  that  could  be  expeded 
from  fuch  a  lazy  tribe  would  have  been 
^jubilate  on  the  nativity  of  their  founder, 
or  fome  afcetick  of  their  order.  For  what 
have  fuch  places  ever  produced,  but  meagre 
annals  of  the  church,  fuperftitious  lives  of 

fiditious 
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fidltious  faints,  or  fome  wretched  Latin 
rhimcs?  Monafteries  have,  to  be  fure,  been 
the  confervators  of  literature,  but  rarely  the 
inventors  of  any  thing  laudable. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  believed,  what  is  ftill  more 
credible,  that  James  the  Firft  of  Scotland 
was  the  author  of  the  Scots  tunes,  though 
Buchanan  does  fay,  "  that  he  excelled  in 
mufic  more  than  became  a  King,"  and 
though  TalToni  relates  that  he  compofed  fa- 
cred  hymns,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  a 
prince  of  Venofa.  As  well  might  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  his  defcendant,  James  the  Sixth, 
was  author  of  the  literature  of  England, 
becaufe  he  was  a  very  learned  clerk,  and 
wrote  the  Bafilikon  Doron. 

The  honour  then  of  inventing  the  Scots 
mufic  muft  be  given  to  this  country,  the 
antient  Scotia,  fo  renowned  for  mufic  in  old 
times;  from  whence,  as  we  have  incontro- 
vertibly  proved,  the  prefcnt  Scotia  derived 
her  name,  her  extradion,  her  language, 
her  poetry,  &c.  I  have  faid  incontroverti- 
bly;  but  what  will  not  be  controverted,  as 
well  as  advanced  ?  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  geo- 
graph^r,  among  other  excellencies  of  his 
native  country,   would  perfuade  us  that  it 

was 
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was  of  old  famous  for  cookery,  for  this 
realbn,  that  minced  collops  is  a  Scotch  difh. 
The  learned  writer,  however,  muft  have 
forgot  that  Macbeth  had  faid,  when  he 
found  that,  though  Banquo  was  murdered, 
Fleance  was  ftill  alive,  and  fled, 

We  hzvtfcotcbecl  the  fnake,  not  killed  him. 

The  vjoid fcotc/j  IS,  to  this  day,  in  univerfal 
ufe  in  Ireland  for  that  operation  of  mincing 
or  bruifing  their  flax,  whereby  they  feparate 
the  pith  from  the  ftalk  ;  and  for  which,  I  am 
told,  they  have  f catching  mills.  We  may, 
therefore,  venture  to  reftore  that  favoury 
difh  o£fcotch'd  collops  to  Old  England,  and 
the  Scots  tunes,  as  well  as  the  fongs  of 
OJJian,  to  Old  Ireland.  But  farewell  1  I. 
hope  flill  to  eat  my  Chriftmas  pye  with 
you,  &c. 


LETTER     XLV. 

Dublin. 

T  N  a  former  letter  1  have  hinted,  that  I 

ihortened  my  tour  weflvvard,  on  purpofe 

to  hear  the  debates  in   Parliament.     But, 

this 
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this  being  a  very  quiet  feffion,  I  have  had 
very  little  to  fay  upon  that  fubjed.  In  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  bulinefs,  there  are  but 
few  queftions  debated  in  this  affembly,  of 
fufficient  importance  to  dignify  eloquence. 
It  is  not  enough,  that  fpeakers  have  fluency 
of  fpeech,  preciiion  of  intelled,  and  fer- 
tility of  imagination ;  they  niuft  alfo  have 
an  argument,  in  fome  degree,  commcnfu- 
rate  to  their  abilities.  The  extent  of  the 
fubjedt  is  apt  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  even  ftretch  them  beyond 
their  natural  limits.  On  the  contrary,  a 
narrow  fubjed,  though  capable  of  orna- 
ment, refufes  grandeur,  and  without  fub- 
\\m\iy^ /peaking  is  not  oratory.  Twopence 
a  gallon,  more  or  lefs,  upon  ale  or  fpirits, 
can  neither  awaken  ardour,  nor  roufe  at- 
tention. The  charter  of  a  corporation  is 
of  more  moment,  yet  a  debate  upon  it  can 
oiily  animate  thofe  who  are  interefled. 
Whereas  a  great  national  queftion  will  call  .^r^ 
forth  all  the  energies  of  the  fpeaker,  and  ^ 
agitate  every  feeling  of  the  hearer. 

I  have  frequently  attended  the  houfe,  and 
had  but  once  an  opportunity  of  hearing  any 
great  exertions.  This  was  upon  the  aftair 
of  fupply,  which  naturally  brought  on  the 

queftion 
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queftion  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation. 
And  it  was  amazing,  how  differently  that 
ftate  was  reprefented  by  the  different  par- 
ties.  On  one  fide  of  the  houfe,  it  was  held 
forth  as  the  moft  flourifhing  of  any  country 
under  heaven,  and  that  notliing  was  want- 
ing to  make  the  people  the  mofi:  happy  Jn 
the  univerfe,  but  a  contented  refignation 
to  the  prefent  meafures  of  adminiflration. 
On  the  other  fide,  you  might  have  heard 
it  reprefented  as  the  moft  injured  nation  on 
the  earth,  defpifed  as  an  alien,  infulted  by 
penfions,  oppreffed  by  taxes,  and  fettered 
in  commerce.  So  feelingly  did  Mr.  Ogle 
paint  the  miferies  of  the  common  people, 
that  their  cries  almofl:  tingled  in  my  ears. 

Mr.  Flood  fpoke,  for  the  firft  time,  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queOion  ;  but  he 
confined  himfelf  to  calculation,  and  affe6ied 
rather  to  demonftrate  than  perfuade.  But 
there  was  no  fpark  of  that  flame  remaining, 
wherewith  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  the  galle- 
ries in  a  blaze,  whenever  he  fpoke  •  and 
when  he  was  fo  mighty  a  favourite,  that 
they  preferred  him  to  their  Burkes,  and 
their  Barrcs.  It  would,  to  be  fure,  have 
been  extremely  embarraffmg  for  him,  to 
Jiaye  played  the  orator  in  behalf  of  mea- 
fures* 
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fures,  which,  for  a  feries  of  years,  he  had 
employed  every  art  of  rhetoric  to  ftamp 
with  infamy. 

Mr.  H.  H n  has   a  mellifluous  voice, 

and  plealing  elocution.  His  exordium  gave 
me  hopes  of  great  matters,  but  his  oratory 
is  of  that  wordy,  oftentations  kind,  which 
muft  fometimes  difappoint  your  expedati- 
ons.  He  is  here  called  Pra?jcer  %  from 
fome  {imilitude  they  find  in  him  to  a  horfe 
in  the  manege,  curvetting  at  the  height  of 
his  mettle,  without  making  any  progrefs 
forward. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  folicitor-general,  is  the 
moft  powerful  among  the  fupporters  of  go- 
vernment. He  does  not  afFe6t  making 
long  fpeeches,  though  one  of  the  ableft 
advocates  of  the  bar ;  for  declamation,  in 
favour  of  court  meafures,  is  but  ill  heard 
in  any  country.  His  talent  lies  in  promp- 
titude of  reply,  in  dilution  of  objedions, 
and  in  turning  the  arguments  of  his  adver- 
farics  againft  themfelves. 

Mr.  Huffey  Burgh  is   a  firft-rate  fpeaker 
in  the  oppofition,  his  exprellion  is  clear,  his 


language 


*  See  Page  115. 
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language  flowing,  his  adion  graceful,  and 
his  manner  perfuafive.  Mr.  Yelverton  is 
vehement  and  forcible.  But  the  greateft 
pleafure  I  received,  was  from  a  very  young 
man,  a  Mr.  Daly,  whofe  fentiments  were 
fuch  as  became  a  country  gentleman,  an<i 
whofe  manner  was  vaftly  engaging.  He 
was  clear,  he  was  manly,  he  was  copious. 
His  invedive  againfl  the  Secretary  was  {0 
keen,  and  fo  poignant,  that  Demofthenes, 
at  his  age,  would  not  have  been  afhamed  of 
it.  He  lifted  up  his  voice,  he  faid,  in  be- 
half of  his  oppreffed  country,  which  he  had 
juft  heard  reprefented  in  fuch  an  opulent 
condition.  I  who  had  fo  recently  feen  the 
fcenes  he  fo  patheticaly  bewailed,  could  not 
help  going  along  with  him  in  every  thing 
he  faid,  that  was  not  perfonal.  Yet,  what 
was  advanced  by  the  friends  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  was  in  fome  degree  true  j  the  king- 
dom being  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
progrellive  ftate  of  improvement.  What 
muft  it  then  have  been,  if  things  are  (6 
much  mended  ? 

Among  other  good  ftories  of  a  late  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Harwood,  they  tell  you  a  reply  he 
made  to  a  fpeech  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrews, 
a  very  eloquent  and   ingenious  man ;   who 

had 
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had  been  at  fome  pains  to  colled  all,  that 
could  fpecioufly  be  faid,  in  favour  of  the 
opulent  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  its  export  of 
provifions  from  the  fouth,  of  linen  from 
the  north,  the  magnificence  of  the  capital, 
and  the  fumptuous  entertainments  every- 
where given,  &c.  &c.  The  old  barrifter 
is  reprefented  as  rifmg  up  flowly,  and  {land- 
ing up  for  fome  time,  (hifting  his  cloak 
from  fhoulder  to  fhoulder,  without  arti- 
culating a  word  but — Mr.  Speaker^ — and  at 
length  meafuring  out,  in  teigueifi  accents, 
a  laboured  panegyric  upon  his  honourable 
friend's  powers  of  fpeech.  He  congratulat- 
ed the  houfe  upon  fuch  a  fenator,  the  uni- 
verfity  upon  fuch  a  prefident,  and  the  king- 
dom upon  fuch  an  advocate,  who  had 
proved  it,  all  at  once,  to  be  fo  very  rich, 
from  being  of  late  'i.o  very  poor. — "  As  to 
myfelf,  favs  he,  it  would  be  the  utmoft 
mgratitude  if  1  did  not  return  the  gentle- 
man my  particular  thanks  for  the  pleafure 
he  made  me  feel  during  his  very  long.,  yet 
very  fiort  oration  ;  for  he  perfuaded  me 
that  every  halfpenny  in  my  pocket  was 
turned  into  a  guinea;  nor  am  I  convinced 
that  the  thing  may  not  be  fo  flill ;  where- 
fore 
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fore  let  me  examine." — Then  pulling  fome 
money  out  of  his  pocket,  he  turne;!  round 
to  the  houfe,  and  concluded  with  thefe 
words  : — "  Ah  !  no,  my  dear  friends,  J  find 
I  was  deceived,  for  the  halfpence  are  but 
halfpence  ftill." 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  volume  of  the 
fpeeches,  delivered  in  one  feffion  only,  col- 
lected by  Sir  James  Caldwell ;  which  cer- 
tainly does  credit  to  the  recolledion  of  that 
ingenious  baronet  5  yet  they  do  not  allow 
here  that  it  reflects  any  honour  on  the  na- 
tion. For  they  fay  that  juftice  is  not  done 
to  any  of  the  fpeakers,  except  thofe  of  the 
middle  clafs  ;  the  third  clafs  being  made  to 
fpeak  too  well,  but  the  firfl:  not  well 
enough.  We,  however,  thought  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  placed  Irifh  oratory  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view. 

It  is,  on  all  hands,  agreed  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  long  robe  has  always  been 
fupported  here  with  great  credit.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  Attorney-genera!  is  reckoned  al- 
moft  infallible  ;  and  they  talk  of  old  Malone 
as  a  prodigy,  but  he  is  now  pafc  feventy, 
and  feldom  fpcaks  in  the  houfe,  though 
his  powers  are  not  diminifhed  at  the   bar. 

The 
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The  firft-rate  lawyers  look  down  upon  a 
feat  on  the  bench.  A  feat  in  parliament 
is  a  fufficient  paifport  to  a  puifny  Judge's 
place  ;  and  till  of  late,  all  the  chief  Judges 
were  EngliflT  ;  now,  adminiftration  rewards  ■ 
parliamentary  fervices  with  thofe  offices. 
The  only  Englifli  judge,  at  prefent,  is  the 
lord  Chancellor,  and  he  gives  univerfal  fa- 
tisfadion.  Bufinefs  is  almofi:  entirely  con- 
diided  by  lawyers  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  and  in  the  houfe  of  lords  very  little 
is  done,  but  merely  paffing  of  bills. 

It  is  remarked,  that  whatever  fafhion 
prevails  in  London,  is  generally  followed 
in  Dublin.  No  fooner  were  your  medical 
wigs  laid  afide,  than  an  attempt  was  made 
to  do  the  like  here.  But  in  vain!  the  fa- 
culty were  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  this  ca- 
pital improvement  in  the  pradice  of  phyfic. 
A  confultation  of  the  whole  college  was 
held  upon  it,  and  it  was  carried  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  feniors,  rather  than  a  majo- 
rity of  the  fellows,  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
fcriptive  honours  of  the  head. 

Old  Malone  has  given  another  inftance 
of  the  clearnefs  of  his  head,  by  difencum- 
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bering  it  of  this  loW o£  barbarifm.  And 
a  more  venerable  figure  my  eyes  never  be- 
held, than  this  great  lawyer  in  his  filver 
locks.  But  nobody  durft  follow  his  ex- 
ample, though  he  is  the  prince  of  his  pro- 
feffion.  The  Irifh  judges,  however,  do 
not  wear  fuch  immenfc  volumes  upon  the 
breaft  as  thofe  of  England.  I  am  perfuaded 
that  fuch  tortuous  wreaths,  of  horfe  tails, 
and  goats  beards,  do  not  infpirc  that  reve- 
rence which  they  might  once  perhaps  have 
done;  they  give  the  perfon  rather  a  bur- 
lefque  air,  and  take  off  from  that  venerable 
afped  which  their  natural  locks  gave  to 
Coke  and  Verulam. 

But  let  me  not  wafte  my  paper,  and 
your  patience,  with  fuch  trivial  reflections 
"which,  however  I  may  make  them,  I  onlv 
give  you  as  the  laft  ftrokes  of  that  fketch  I 
have  attempted  of  the  prefent  flate  of  Ire- 
land;  which  flate  reflects,  as  a  mirror, 
thS  true  fpirit  of  its  political  conilitution. 
And  having  now  touched  upon  almofl:  every 
fubjc(St  worthy  the  attention  of  an  Eng- 
lifliman,  it  is  full  time  that  we  clofe  our 
correfpondence,  which  has  been  protraded 
H  h  to 
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to  an  uncommon  length  ;  efpecially  as  the 
utilitas  juvandi  has  all  along  been  preferred 
to  the  graticd  placendi. 

If  rejedting  the  common  /entifnenta I  a'ldsy 
I  have  been  fometimes  dull,  and  often  te- 
dious, you  arc  partly  to  blame,  for  you  teli 
me  I  have  made  you  fee  fome  things  in  a 
new  light,  and  exprefs  a  wiili  that  I  had 
faid  more  even  upon  turf-bogs.  Laudari  a 
laudato  viro  is,  you  m.uft  confefs,  an  ani- 
mating confideration.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  may  have  communicated  my  ideas  rela- 
tive to  this  country,  but  1  know  they  are 
very  different  from  what  they  were  when 
I  faw  you  laft ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
in  England  we  know  lefs  of  Ireland,  than 
of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  fpot  over-run  with 
lakes  and  bo^s,  where  nothing  is  worth 
notice  but  a  Giant's-caufeway,  a  Killarney, 
a  Dargle,  or  a  Salmon-leap.  If  fuch  objec^ls 
had  fallen  in  my  way,  I  fhould  only  have 
confidcrcd  them  as  not  unworthy  obferva- 
tion :  As  a  citizen  of  the  world,  altiora 
feto.  I  look  upon  Ireland  as  one  of  the 
moft  iirportant  political  objeds  which  an 
Englifhman  can  behold,  who  at  once  wifhes 
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the  aggrandifement  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
and  the  happinefs  of  human  nature  at  large. 
We  frequently  fquander  much  blood  and 
treafure  in  the  extenfion  of  territory,  while 
we  negled  to  improve,  to  the  heft  advan- 
tage, that  territory  w^e  pofTefs  ;  as  indivi- 
duals purchafe  new  eftates,  without  taking 
care  to  cultivate  their  old  ones.  Farewell, 
my  dear  Watkinfon,  till  I  fee  you  j  and 
again  farewell. 
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An  Account  offome  antique  Curiojlties  found 
in  a  J  mall  Bog  near  Cullen. 

HORNS  large  enough  to  have  a  circle  of  about 
three  feet  diameter  defcribed  on  each  palm. 

1 73 1,  A  brazen  veflel  containing  two  gallons 
and  an  half,  which  had  four  legs,  a  broad  bump- 
ed bottom,  growing  narrow  to  the  neck,  and 
from  thence  wider  towards  the  brim,  and  weigh- 
ed nineteen  pounds. 

1732,  A  poor  woman,  taking  up  a  black 
flimy  ftuff,  which  lies  very  deep,  to  dye  wool, 
found  three  pieces  of  bright  metal  of  equal  fize, 
and  in  fhape  of  heaters  ufed  for  fmoothing, 
which,  weighing  feven  pounds  and  an  half, 
flie  fold  as  brafs.  Same  year,  a  labourer  found 
a  piece  of  gold,  like  the  fruftum  of  a  fpheriod, 
lefs  than  half  a  fmall  egg,  which  weighed  three 
ounces  four  pennyweight  feven  grains. 

1738,  Seven  arrows  of  brafs,  about  five 
inches  long  each,  two  inches  of  which  formed  a 
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focket  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  dianicter,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  fhaft  of  rotten  wood,  about 
nine  inches  long — from  the  focket  to  the  point 
they  were  two-edged  and  tapered  ;  on  either  fide 
was  a  beard,   one  inch    and  an  half  long   from 

the  point. Thirteen  fpears  of  the  fame  metal, 

ten  inches  long,  four  of  which  formed  a  focket 
of  about  one  inch  and  three-fourths  in  diame- 
ter, at  the  entrance  of  the  handle  near  the 
focket  the  blades  were  broad,  but  gradually 
grew  acute  to  the  point;  the  handles  of  each 
feemed  found  and  of  quartered  afh,  about  fix 
feet,  but  on  taking  them  they  foon  moulder- 
ed away  ;  they  all  weighed  fix  pounds  and  an 
half 

1739,  A  boy  found  a  circular  plate  of  beaten 
gold,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  lapped  up 
in  a  triangular  form,  wherein  were  inclofed  three 
ingots  of  gold,    weighing   about  a  pound. 

1742,  A  thin  plate  of  gold,  in  the  form  of 
an  ellipfis,  the  tranfverfe  diameter  about  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  conjugate  lefs  than 
an  inch  ;  weight  eighteen  pennyweight  fifteen 
grains. 

1744,  A  golden  cup  in  almoft  the  form  of  a 
wine  glafs,  the  handle  of  which  was  hollow, 
and  about  one  inch  and  an  half  long,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  gopfe  quill  ;  it  was  chafed,  and 
contained  about  a  thimblefull ;  the  bottom  was 
fiat,     and    about    the    breadth    of   a    fix-pence, 
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weight  twenty-one  pennyweight  twelve  grains. 
A  tube  of  four  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  the 
ftem  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  which  weighed  one  ounce 
feven  pennyweight  twenty  grains. 

1745,  A  quadrangular  vefTel  of  bright  yel- 
low metal,  each  fide  of  which  about  ten  inches 
long  at  the  brim,  and  from  the  brim  to  the 
bottom  eight  inches ;  five  inches  from  the  brim 
was  entirely  flat,  the  remainder  was  femiglo- 
bular ;  on  either  fide  was  an  handle,  like  thofc 
on  common  metal  pots.  This  the  poor  v/om.an 
who  found  it  fold  to  a  tinker  for  a  fhilling. 
N.  B.  The  common  Irifo^  at  this  d:iy,  hav^  a 
vejfel^  not  unlike  this,  of  folid  timber,  excavated, 
•which  they  call  a  Mather ;  the  onlf  difference  is, 
that  the  mather  is  not  Jo  wide,  and  all  the  fides  are 
flat,  and  the  mouth  is  fomew hat  wider  than  the  bottom. 
In  a  cabbin  where  I  entered  with  Mr.  Baker,  they 
offered  us  cream  in  a  mather  to  drink. 

1748,  A  brafs  weapon,  two  feet  feven  inches 
long,  v/hich  was  two-edged  from  the  hilt  to  the 
point.  Thefe  edges  very  much  refembled  the 
fin  which  proceeds  out  of  both  fides  of  an  eel, 
from  the  navel  to  the  top  of  the  tail.  It  feemed 
to  have  been  caft  in  that  form  and  never  whetted. 
It  was  one  inch  and  three-fourths  broad  near 
the  hilt,  from  which,  for  four  inches,  it  was 
diminidied  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  From 
thence  to  the  middle  it  increafed  an  inch  and 
an  half;   and  from   thence   it   grew  narrower  to 
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the  termination  in  an  acute  point.  The  blade 
was  near  half  an  inch  thick-,  the  part  taken  for 
the  hilt  was  about  five  inches,  near  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  but  lefs  toward  the  blade 
and  the  pommel  %  in  it  were  fix  rivets,  each 
of  which  was  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  on  one  of  them  hung  a  thin  piece 
of  gold,  which  weighed  twelve  pennyweight 
nine  grains. 

1747,  A  girl  found  a  thin  plate  of  gold 
rolled  up,   which  extended,  was  fourteen   inches 

long,  and   about  a  quarter  broad another  of 

the  fame  kind,  in  a  fod  of  turf,  as  fhe  made 
the  fire. 

1749,  A  plate  of  gold,  round,  and  ten  inches 
in  diameter.  There  was  a  gold  wire  inlaid 
round  the  rim,  and  about  three  inches  towards 
the  centre  there  was  gold  twift  fowed  in  and 
out,  and  by  it  another  plate  of  four  inches  dia- 
meter was  faftened  within for  the  larger  had 

a  hole  in  the  middle  wherein  the  lefler  was 
concentrically  fitted.  Three  tubes  like  goofe 
quills  fplit  open. 

1750,  A  fmall  plate  of  gold,  in' the  form  of 
an  equilateral  triangle,  of  one  inch  and  three- 
fourths  each  fide.  The  finder  fold  it  to  a 
pedlar  without   weighing   for    2 1.    12  s. And 
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his  wife  found,  the  fame  year,  in  a  fod  of  turf, 
a  piece  of  gold  which  weighed  eleven  penny- 
weight fixteen  grains — a  ring  like  a  ring-dial, 
one  ounce  three  pennyweight  twelve  grains. 

1 751,  Such  another  weapon  as  that  found 
in  1 748,  on  the  rivets  of  which  was  a  plate  of 
gold  which  covered  one  fide  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  thing  like  the  pommel  of  a  fmall 
fword,  with  three  links  of  a  chain  hanging  out 
of  it :  all  the  gold  together  weighed  three  ounces 
three  pennyweight  eleven  grains. 

A  plate  of  gold  five  inches  broad  at  one  end, 
and  four  on  the  other,  and  almofi:  fix  long,  beau- 
tifully chafed  and  engraved.  The  goldfmith,  to 
whom  it  was  fold,  faid  he  fuppofed  it  to  have 
been  part  of  a  crown.  It  weighed  one  ounce 
twenty  pennyweight  fixteen  grains. 

A  piece  of  hollow  gold  in  form  of  the  mucro 
of  a  fcabbard  of  a  fmall  fword,  which  weighed 
one  ounce  twenty-three  pennyweight  feventeen 
grains. 

A  weapon  of  the  fame  form  of  that  defcribed 
in  1748,  but  that  the  metal  of  this  was  more 
refined.  A  goldfmith  upon  trial  found  there 
was  gold  in  it.  Clofe  to  the  hilt  on  the  thick 
part  was  engraved  an  oblong  fquare,  about  one 
inch  and  an  half  long,  inlaid  with  pewter  and 
copper, 
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A  fmall  hollow  cylindrical  piece  of  brafs,  two 
.nches  and  an  half  long,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  diameter,  open  at  one  end  ;  the 
other  end  refembled  a  finder^  ufed  by  coopers 
in  cleaving  twigs, 

A  gold  vefiel  in  the  form  of  our  chalice,  but 
with  a  handle  naturally  curved.  The  cup  was 
cracked  and  bulged,  but  opened  to  its  full 
capacity  would  contain  almoft  a  pint.  The 
bottom  was  not  found.  The  cap  and  handle 
were  chafed  and  engraved,  and  weighed  ten 
ounces  twelve  pennyweight  twenty-three  grains. 

Two  thin  leaves  of  gold,  folded  in  each 
other  like  the  hats  of  babies,  each  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  ;  the  crown  of  one  of  them 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cone  and  fmooth.  John 
Damer,  Efq;  of  Shronehill,  gave  for  them 
their  weight  in  coin,  viz.  one  guinea  and  an 
half 

A  piece  of  gold  almoft  in  form  of  a  large 
fcollop-fhell.  Mr.  Damer  gave  for  this  alfo 
its  weight  in  coin,  viz.  fourteen  guineas  and  an 
half. 

Two  pieces  of  gold,  one  like  a  man's  thumb 
and  hollow,  the  other  an  oblong  fquare,  about 
three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  both  weighed 
three  ounces  nine  penny-v/eight  twenty-one 
grains,  and  about  two  grains  of  gold   wire.     A 
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lump  of  coarfe  brafs  of  about  a  pound  weight, 
which  feemed  to  have  remained  in  the  ladle 
after  cafting.  A  piece  of  gold  two  inches 
long,  as  thick  as  a  child's  finger,  and  that 
feemed  to  have  been  cut  off  a  larger  piece, 
on  the  edge  of  an  anvil ;  it  weighed  one  ounce 
feven  grains. 

Something  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  about  fix 
inches  long,  of  black  heavy  wood,  but  gritty 
like  a  ftone  :  on  either  end  was  a  thin  plate  of 
gold  which  entirely  covered  about  half  an  inch 
of  it,  through  which  palTed  a  fmall  fcrew  which 
faftened  the  plate,  and  from  which  appended 
a  little  gold  chain.  The  plates  and  chain  were 
(without  being  weighed)  fold  for  two  guineas. 
The  wood  is  in  the  poiTeflion  of  Mr.  Darner. 

1753,  Twenty-two  of  the  brafs  fwords,  pret- 
ty much  as  before  defcribed,  fomc  of  which 
were  an  inch  more,  and  fome  fo  much  lefs  than 
two  feet — and  three  only  fourteen  inches. 
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Fig.  I.  Plate  facing  laft  page,  reprefents  a 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  plated  gold,  which 
Thomas  Forefyth,  Efq;  (hewed  me :  it  was 
found  by  his  fervant,  cutting  turf  in  a  bog  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  The  crefcent,  if  com- 
pleted, would  form  a  circle  of  about  eight 
inches  and  a  half  diameter ; — the  diftance  be- 
tween the  horn  or  extremities  of  the  crefcent  is 
two  inches ; — the  diameter  of  the  hollow  five 
inches  ; — the  greatell  breadth  of  the  plate,  three 

inches ; at   the  end  of  the    herns   were    two 

plates,  cutting  the  other  at  right  angles,  each 
of  which  was  larger  than  a  fix  pence,  but  lefs 
than  a  fhilling.  What  ufe  it  had  been  applied 
to  I  pretend  not  to  determine,  but  conjecture 
it  to  have  been  a  fort  of  gorget  worn  either  by 
a  Prieft  or  a  Judge.  It  was  of  fo  elaftic  a  tem- 
per, that  though  the  horns  approached  fo  near 
each  other,  it  would  open  fo  as  to  receive  a 
neck  of  moderate  thicknefs. 

Keating  mentions  a  miraculous  collar,  ■  called 
Jadh  Morain,  firft  worn  by  Fearaidach  Fionfach- 
tah,  fo  called  from  his  love  of  ftrict  juftice, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  firll  century.  This 
collar,  he  tells  us,  was  endowed  with  a  moft 
furprifing  property,  for  if  it  was  tied  about 
the  neck  of  an  unjuft  Judge,  who  intended 
to  pronounce  falfe  fcntence,  it  would  imme- 
diately  Jhrink,     and    contra(ft    itfelf   clofe   fo   as 
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almoft  to  flop  the  breath ;  but  if  the  Judge 
who  wore  it  changed  his  refolution,  and  refolved 
to  be  juft  in  his  decifion,  it  would  inftantly  en- 
large itfelf,  and  hang  loofe  about  the  neck. 
This  Jadh  Morain  was  likewife  ufed  to  try  the 
integrity  of  witnefifes  in  judicial  affairs  ;  and  if 
it  were  put  round  the  neck  of  a  perfon  who 
defigned  being  a  falfe  witnefs,  it  continued 
clofing,  till  it  had  either  throttled  him  or  extort- 
ed the  truth.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  won- 
derful collar^  given  by  the  father  of  Irifh  hifto- 
ry !  Whether  that  we  have  feen  is  one  of  them, 
I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  piece  of  gold 
now  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Sir  Capel  Molyneux. 
It  is  about  three  inches  diameter.  What  the  ufe 
of  it  was,  I  dare  not  fo  much  as  guefs.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  yet  without  much  warrant 
even  from  the  fhape,  that  it  had  been  nfed  as 
a  Jibula  for  the  old  Irifh  mantle  ;  but  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Archdall  fhewed  me  cafts  in  lead  of  feve- 
ral  of  them,  which  had  been  in  the  polTeHion 
of  Dr.  Pocoek,  Bilhop  of  OlTory,  fome  of  which 
were  fo  fmall  that  the  little  cups  or  bell-like 
figures  at  the  ends  touched  each  other ;  and  he 
had  fbme  without  cups  at  all ;  which  plainly 
proves  that  they  never  could  have  been  intend- 
ed for  fibulas.  Mr.  Forefyth  told  me  he  had 
feen   one,    found   in    his    neighbourhood,    above 
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twice  the  fize ;  and  a  goldfmith  afliired  me  he 
had  melted  no  lefs  than  four  of  them,  fome  of 
which  had  been  larger  and  fome  fmaller  than 
this  one;  and  that  he  had  heard  of  many  more 
being  fold,  by  the  perfons  who  found  them,  to 
other  goldfmiths. 

I  miift  obferve  too,  that  Mr.  Archdall  fhew- 
ed  me  a  drawing  of  a  plate  of  gold,  in  all  re- 
fpeds  like  that  reprefented  Fig.  i.  only  that  it 
had  not  the  two  little  tranfverfe  plates  at  the 
ends  of  the  horns. 


THE      END. 
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